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Grade Reporting 


The evaluating and reporting progress aspect of the curriculum is a major 
determinant of what children learn. And the learning environment that places emphasis 
upon tests and grades tragically circumscribes the quality of the learning process. 
Certainly an emphasis on tests and grades greatly limits the child’s freedom to learn. 
Some able students beat the system by superficially learning what teachers expect of 
them; other able students reject the entire process and as a result acquire a poor school 
record. Some students are driven to cheating and to other forms of subterfuge; others 
simply drop out of school altogether. There is little if any humaneness in the grading 
practices in a majority of American schools. 

The theoretical purpose for evaluating and reporting progress is to provide the 
information needed for developing the most appropriate means for the development of 
the child. The primary emphasis must be upon the needs of the individual learner. The 
evaluating and reporting progress aspect is a means and not an end of the 
teaching-learning process. 

The most commonly used means of evaluating and reporting include the following: 
the percentage method, the scale technique, the modified scale, the narrative report, 
and the planned parent conference. The percentage method, which is used by 
relatively few schools today, grades the child on the basis of one hundred being a 
possible and perfect score. This method does not provide a viable basis for comparing 
scores within the several areas of the curriculum. It is also doubtful that such an 
attempt to quantify is consistent with the generally accepted concept that the 
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teaching-learning process is concerned with many factors which do not lend themselves 
to quantification. 

The scale method usually consists of grades such as A, B, C, D, E. The grade 
definitions are generally obscurely derived and expressed and are based commonly on 
the normal curve. Obviously too much meaning is placed into some rather small 
symbols. Parents, unfortunately, usually accept this grading system as both desirable 
and valid. 

The modified scale system does not award grades on a competitive system. The 
traditional five-point grade scale is changed to a plus (+), check (+), and minus (-). The 
plus usually indicates very satisfactory work; the check indicates work that is passing 
but needs improving; and a minus is given for work that is unsatisfactory. Under this 
system children tend to be graded in terms of their ability to perform. Frequently, 
however, parents find this system of grading quite difficult to understand. 

The narrative report is a relatively recent form of reporting the developmental 
progress of a child to his parents. The teacher combines both positive and negative 
factors into a written intimate account of a child’s growth and development. Some 
critics of the narrative report insist that it is too time-consuming for teachers; others 
declare that many teachers do not have the ability to clearly express themselves in 
written reports. Neither of these criticisms deserves serious attention. If the method is 
a good one and teachers do not have the time to implement it, then time must be 
provided. If teachers lack the needed competencies for writing such reports, they 
should through in-service training acquire them. 

The planned parent conference technique is similar in philosophy and intent to the 
narrative report but sets out to accomplish the reporting aspect of the evaluation 
progress in a face-to-face encounter. The key to the success of this technique is in the 
thoroughness of the preparation of both teachers and parents for the encounter. 

Clearly the first three of these methods are ineffective and, in many instances, 
damaging to the total teaching-learning process. The narrative report and the planned 
parent conference technique hold promise of eliminating some of the more 
pronounced shortcomings of typical evaluating and reporting practices. Perhaps a 
combination of these techniques or the use of the planned parent conference followed 
by a carefully prepared written report would be more desirable. To be effective, the 
system must allow for inputs from teachers, children, and parents. 


RALPH E. KIRKMAN 
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An Introduction 


This issue of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION presents a sampling of opinions, 
trends, and programs which seem to reflect the future directions teacher education will 
take. 

George W. Denemark emphasizes the necessity for improved relationships among 
school systems and colleges regarding teacher preparation. Charles B. Myers, Charles B. 
Watts, Jack White, and James M. Yonts, Jr. discuss cooperative public school and college 
teacher education programs currently operating in Nashville, Tennessee. S. Samuel 
Shermis and James L. Barth describe how the education profession may reach 
maturity—maturity equated with precision. Appropriately, they place emphasis on 
individualization in preservice programs. Milton J. Gold develops a rationale for open 
admissions in teacher education, while Helen P. Bain stresses the importance of teacher 
involvement in governing the teaching profession. 

It is hoped that the ideas expressed in the following pages will stimulate thought, 
debate, and action in educational circles. 


Special Advisory Committee on Teacher Education 
Ronald P. Kealy 

Charles B. Meyers 

Jack White, Chairman 
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Improving Teacher Education: 
Some Directions 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


The central challenge to teacher education today is the establishment of an 
appropriate balance among the institutional forces which impinge upon it—schools, the 
practicing profession, and higher education. Without clarification of the roles 
appropriate to each and without effecting a balance among them which reflects their 
unique potential contributions, the future of teacher education is bleak. 

Teacher education, while dependent upon schools, colleges, and the profession, is 
not the principal business of anybody. The major segment of preservice teacher 
education continues to be provided within colleges and universities. Yet the 
responsibility has seldom been accepted with the kind of emphasis and enthusiasm 
that suggests that the institutions view teacher preparation as an important 
responsibility. “Although the financial survival of many small colleges is dependent 
upon their programs and enrollments in teacher education, budget allocations seldom 
reflect this, and priorities for staff and facilities point elsewhere.”’ James C. Stone 
has referred to teacher education as a “stepchild,” unwanted by the colleges,? and an 
increasing number of educators concerned with this neglect have urged a return of 
teacher education to the public schools, a plan reminiscent of the city teachers colleges 


George W. Denemark is dean of the College of Education of the University of Kentucky and is 
president-elect of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


1 George W. Denemark, “Teacher Education: Repair, Reform, or Revolution?” Educational 


Leadership, 27 (March 1970), 539-43. 


2 Breakthrough in Teacher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1968). 
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of the recent past. School boards frequently view teacher education as peripheral to 
their responsibilities and even question their cooperation with area colleges when such 
involvement generates problems of student teacher liability, conduct or dress, added 
responsibilities for teachers and administrators, etc. And professional organizations, 
caught up in power struggles with rival organizations and with school boards, too often 
neglect educational functions in order to build their membership rosters and exert 
political influence. 


The Liaison Role of Schools of Education 

Schools of education are particularly vulnerable to criticism because by definition 
they must stand between elementary and secondary schools on the one hand and their 
academic colleagues in the university on the other. Such a position is of great potential 
importance in fostering a close liaison between schools and colleges concerned with 
the education of teachers. It is also one of considerable ambiguity and tension because 
it is rarely adequately understood or accepted by either quarter. Schools of education 
are seldom sufficiently practical and reality oriented to please their public school 
associates. Neither are they sufficiently academically oriented to attain full status with 
their university colleagues in the liberal arts disciplines, the segment of higher 
education which dominates most American universities. Yet, to properly discharge 
their liaison role between these agencies essential to effective teacher preparation, they 
must deliberately perpetuate much of this ambiguity. Those that abandon a 
commitment to the fundamental relationship of teacher education to the basic 
disciplines and to foundational knowledge will cause teacher education to become 
preoccupied with technical proficiency rather than the production of teacher-scholars 
capable of diagnosing learning problems and creating curricular and instructional 
alternatives to cope with them. On the other hand, those neglectful of the need for 
teachers who are able to reach and teach young people in today’s social milieu will 
make teacher education largely irrelevant to the world around it. 

The current financial crisis of higher education makes the status of college-based 
teacher education particularly insecure. Reports from many colleges and universities in 
recent months disclose financial cutbacks of significant proportions at a number of 
them. Some schools of education have confronted freezes on new faculty appoint- 
ments even though enrollments have continued to rise. Others have found it necessary 
to reduce faculty size or to eliminate important services or program facets. While such 
reductions have, up to this point, been institution-wide rather than directed only 
toward teacher education, it is possible that the future might be different. In a tight 
money situation some institutions could conclude that one means of reducing budget 
demands would be to relinquish pedagogical training to the public schools and divert 
the resultant savings to the continuation of academic programs. Support for such 
action might be received from some public school systems where a combination of 

impatience with the products of teacher education programs and easier access to 
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federal funds for such projects might cause them to feel that they could unilaterally 
operate the professional training of classroom personnel. 

If this were to occur, the pattern of teacher education in the future might become 
one of a liberal arts content-oriented college education followed by a period of 
on-the-job training offered by employing school systems and based largely upon an 
apprenticeship model. Such would seem to be a tragic development for several reasons. 
The sharp separation of content from method and related pedagogy in teacher 
education is at odds with what thoughtful scholars have recommended for many years. 
The apprenticeship mode is more compatible with a concept of teaching as a craft than 
as a profession. As the responsibilities of the classroom become even more demanding 
with respect to individualizing instruction and accepting pluralistic cultural patterns, it 
would seem illogical to settle for an undemanding image of the teacher as a technician 
rather than as a professional. The movement toward differentiated staffing and the use 
of a range of paraprofessionals in the school does not invalidate this position but 
rather lends support to it, for the management, training, and coordination of an 
expanded instructional team call for greater rather than reduced qualifications in the 
teachers who assume team leadership roles. 


Integration of Liberal and Professional Studies 


Hopefully we are nearing the end of an era when it was thought desirable to tightly 
segregate liberal and professional studies. In engineering, medicine, and other 
professional fields there is clearly movement toward an integration of liberal and 
technical or professional studies throughout the college program instead of continuing 
the separation of these. Separation of knowledge from the problems and issues to 
which it applies has too long characterized much of American higher education. There 
is developing recognition that the career concerns of students can provide important 
motivation for liberal studies and afford a context within which general knowledge 
and concepts can be understood. At the same time liberal education can invest 
professional studies with much needed humanistic qualities. All of these arguments 
lend support to a continued and expanding cooperative relationship between schools 
and colleges facilitated by the liaison role of schools of education. 


Balanced Involvement of Practitioners 


An honest analysis of the recent history of teacher education will disclose a serious 
imbalance in the involvement of elementary and secondary school practitioners in 
basic decisions relating to professional standards, licensure, accreditation, and other 
important teacher education matters. Currently, there is a concerted movement to 
correct this situation. For example, the National Education Association through its 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards has proposed a model 
teacher standards and licensure act for passage in each state. Unfortunately, the 
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proposed model seems in most ways simply to substitute another kind of imbalance 
for that which presently exists. While recommending standards commissions of 
thirteen members in each state, the model legislation provides for only two of the 
thirteen to be representative of higher education. Further, the proposal advocates 
establishing accreditation at the state level with the possibility of neglect of the 
important advances made during the last decade in the national accreditation of 
teacher education. If standards commissions are established in the states without 
adequate discussion of the need for a more adequate representation of the agencies 
concerned with schools and teacher preparation and of the central role to be played by 
colleges and universities in both preservice and in-service education, a giant and 
perhaps irreversible step will have been taken toward the dissolution of a meaningful 
partnership involving field and campus personnel. Clearly, more substantial involve- 
ment of practitioners must be provided but as a supplement to, not a substitute for, 
teacher educators in colleges and universities. The need is for a more effective balance 
rather than for an exchange of one mistake for an earlier one. 


Higher Standards for Admission, Retention, and Licensure 


Several other directions of development are worthy of mention in considering the 
future of teacher education. One relates to the changing standards for the admission, 
retention, and licensure of teachers. Present practices in admission to teacher 
education and to teacher licensure were developed in an era of teacher scarcity in most 
fields. A recent report from the Department of Labor, however, has predicted that 
with a continuation of the present trend in teacher supply and demand there would be 
between now and 1980 only 2.4 million teaching job openings available to the 4.2 
million college graduates prepared for teaching. The United States Office of Education 
projected an annual surplus of 55,000 persons prepared for teaching over jobs available 
by the year 1975. For the first time in a quarter of a century young men and women 
graduating from college may find that teaching jobs will not be readily available to 
them, particularly in such fields as secondary school English, social studies, and foreign 
languages. 

Both employing school systems and preparing institutions will now be in a position 
to exercise greater selectivity in personnel admitted to their staffs or training 
programs. During the period when teachers were in short supply, many colleges 
operated with minimum standards for admission to and retention in programs of 
teacher preparation, seldom significantly more demanding than those required of the 
general student body of the institution. Now, however, with a recurring and growing 
surplus of teachers in many fields, colleges will need to consider establishing 
admissions quotas, higher standards, and more meaningful criteria for admission to 
programs in teacher education. 

Recent studies have reaffirmed the impression that graduates of teacher education 
programs in colleges and universities are much like the graduates of the institution as a 
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whole. If anything, the prospective teachers are sometimes a bit weaker in academic 
performance. It would seem not only reasonable, however, but necessary that we 
expect persons to whom we assign significant responsibility for the intellectual, social, 
and moral development of our children to be capable themselves of better than average 
performance in these arenas. Whatever excuse we may have had in the past for not 
expecting more of our teacher candidates clearly cannot hold true in the years 
immediately ahead. 


Evidence of academic excellence should be required for admission and retention in 
teacher education programs and for recommendation for initial licensure as a teacher. 
Obviously, grade point average is not the only factor in judging a candidate’s adequacy 
for a career in teaching, but it does seem reasonable that persons charged with 
intellectual development responsibilities in others should themselves be skilled in 
intellectual processes. 


A healthy, flexible but stable personality is another important quality to look for in 
teacher candidates. We have too often avoided making judgments on such matters 
because of their difficult and controversial nature. The alarming incidence of mental 
health problems among our population, however, underscores the need for school 
experiences which represent a constructive influence on the growth of young people in 
this respect. Psychological screening designed to eliminate those whose own 
personality needs are so pressing as to interfere with their capacity to focus on the 
growth of children in their charge is difficult and time-consuming. It appears more 
urgently needed now than ever before. 


Every teacher is fundamentally involved in matters requiring both written and oral 
communication, yet many have serious deficiencies in these skill areas. The admission 
and retention process associated with teacher education must in the future place a 
higher priority on these skills than is presently the case. 

Too many persons enroll in teacher education programs viewing them as an 
insurance policy or career substitute for their primary interest. The lack of 
commitment to a career in teaching generally proves to be wasteful and expensive to 
the institution providing the training experience. Possibilities for improvement in the 
selection process growing out of the changes in supply and demand in teaching should 
include some measure of a candidate’s understanding of career alternatives in teaching 
and some documentation of his commitment to the demands of such a career. An 
approach having considerable promise is one which requires students applying to 
teacher education to present a record of their own initiative and involvement in 
activities like tutoring, camp counseling, service as a teacher aide or as a community 
agency worker which can document their commitment to a teaching career. Precollege 
and lower division experiences designed to provide opportunities for exploring the 
nature of teaching and developing some commitment to its being developed on some 
campuses are likely to expand and become regularized in the years ahead. 
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Differentiation of Preparation to Fit Different Roles 


Another direction for development in teacher education for the future is the 
provision of differentiation between the preparation necessary for beginning teaching 
and that appropriate to a continuing career in the classroom. We have endured too 
long a training rationale which assumes the equivalence of the beginning teacher and 
the seasoned professional with extensive advanced training. As a consequence, we have 
generally expected too much of the beginner and too little of the experienced teacher. 
Teacher education programs in the future must be differentiated so that those 
intended to prepare persons for an initial license and beginning teaching will be 
specifically oriented to the fundamental instructional skills needed while other 
programs will be designed to build upon such fundamental skills and provide the 
preparation needed by persons assuming instructional leadership posts within the 
classroom as coordinating or master teachers directing the efforts of instructional 
teams. 

A further differentiation needed in preparation programs relates to the expanding 
use of instructional teams and differentiated staffs in elementary and secondary 
schools. An examination of teacher education programs discloses few that are making 
explicit provision for different levels of responsibility consistent with these concepts 
gaining increasing acceptance in the schools. Most programs seem to be built upon the 
model of a self-contained classroom with a single adult working with a standard size 
group of children. Without experience in working in team relationships and in utilizing 
support staff effectively, the products of such programs are unlikely to make the 
contribution they might otherwise make to a school system attempting to modify its 
mode of instruction. Changing patterns of school staffing, particularly in large urban 
school systems, make changes imperative in college preparation programs consistent 
with those developments. Thus the school of education of the future may offer aide, 
instructional technician, staff teacher, and master teacher training programs. 


Providing Applied and Contextual Knowledge 

A third promising direction of development in teacher education involves better 
integration of theoretical and applied study. The current emphasis on performance 
criteria for teachers is an important one. Taken seriously, it can do much to promote a 
more realistic assessment of the impact of training programs upon classroom 
effectiveness. For most teachers, however, and particularly those who will function in 
team leadership roles, there is interest also in developing diagnostic and analytical 
abilities which will help them to assess individual learning problems and match 
instructional resources to learning needs. The role of team leader or coordinator 
requires a teacher-scholar, not simply a skillful technician. For such a role there is 
great need for contextual or background knowledge through which teachers can gain 
the fullest meaning from their experience. The choice need not be an either-or decision 
between contextual or applied knowledge but rather a matter of selecting the 
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appropriate balance between the two. We must continue to view competence, as James 
Young put it, “... through a prism of doing, being, and knowing.”? Teachers must 
develop a sufficient repertoire of instructional skills to use a range of them with 
confidence and to be freed from some of the survival crises of instruction so as to be 
able to engage in long-term planning, diagnostic, and assessment activities. 


Improved Supervision of Field Experiences 

Still another area for development in teacher education is that of more effective 
direction and supervision of the laboratory experiences. Existing practices in many 
colleges seem monumentally ineffective and demand radical change in the future. 
Student schedules often compel assignment to schools immediately adjacent to the 
college campus. These schools sometimes become so overcrowded with college 
students that assignments are made to personnel who are inadequately prepared for 
such significant responsibilities. Another difficulty arises from the fact that college 
supervisors spend a considerable portion of their time in traveling to and from places 
of student teacher or intern assignment and, as a consequence, relatively little in actual 
observation and consultation with the student and the cooperating teacher. A change 
in role for university supervisors of cooperating teachers seems overdue. A promising 
direction of change would be toward giving greater responsibility for student teacher 
supervision to classroom teachers on a purchased time adjunct staff basis with the 
university supervisory personnel moving toward an in-service training role with these 
teachers. If outstanding classroom teachers could devote from one-quarter to one-half 
time to such supervisory duties, the energies of the full-time college personnel could be 
devoted to working with the instructional staff to improve its effectiveness in that 
role. Not only can such a plan increase the efficiency of the college teacher education 
staff, but it is likely to enhance school-college relationships and bring a consistency 
between the two agents of teacher education that will improve the quality of the 
teacher preparation experience. 

The development of teacher education centers located in school systems at some 
distance from the college campus is another current development with promise for the 
future. Cooperative staffing of such centers by several colleges may make some of 
them feasible in more remote locations where no single institution would have enough 
students to support a center independently. Each center should contain a corps of 
well-trained experienced supervisors who were members of the local school staff. 
Coordination could be provided by a full-time college employee. Some aspects of the 
professional sequence could be offered at the center either by a joint staff from the 
cooperating colleges or through a television connection to one or several of the 
institutions. The use of such centers would permit involvement of personnel located 


3“Confusion Is Certification by Performance,” New York State Education, 57 (February 1970), 
20-23. 
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much farther from the campus than is frequently the case and would avoid overuse 
and overcrowding of certain schools. The outreach of cooperating colleges could be 
expanded considerably and significant new relationships established with a broader 
circle of communities beyond those near the campus, a factor of considerable 
importance for state supported institutions. 


Conclusion 


Space does not permit discussion of other developments of significance to the 
future of teacher education such as the use of media and simulation techniques, 
modular program building, cross-cultural experiences, and many more. Central to most 
of the ideas of promise we have discussed and those simply identified, however, is the 
relationship established among school systems, colleges, and the practicing profes- 
sion. If meaningful cooperative relationships can be developed and maintained which 
provide for appropriate contributions by each partner, the future of American teacher 
education can be exciting and promising. Without such, the future of teacher 
education, and with it our schools, is at best uncertain. 
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Cooperative Teacher Education 
Programs: Old Acquaintances 
Create New Partnerships 


CHARLES B. MYERS 
CHARLES B. WATTS 
JACK WHITE 

JAMES M. YONTS, JR. 


Increasingly, educators are realizing that cooperative teacher education programs 
are necessary if prospective teachers are to receive high quality, relevant experiences 
during their years of preparation. 

For many years, colleges and school systems across the United States have 
cooperated in student teaching programs, but seldom has cooperation extended 
beyond this level. Currently, however, there seems to be a greater desire to form new 
partnerships in teacher education. School systems, community agencies, and other 
concerned groups are requesting increased roles in teacher education. This trend is a 
bright star on the educational horizon and should be encouraged. 

This article presents three cooperative programs which are operative in Metro- 
politan Nashville, Tennessee: 


1. the Teacher Education Alliance for Metro Project (TEAM) 
2.. the Cooperative Teacher Development Center Project 
3. the Community Agency Project. 


Charles B. Myers is an assistant professor of history and social science education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Charles B. Watts is assistant superintendent for staff development 
for Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools; Jack White is director of student teaching at George 
Peabody College for Teachers; James M. Yonts, Jr. is the executive director of Teacher Education 
Alliance for Metro. 
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The successes of these endeavors have generated excitement among participants. As a 
result of this excitement, the prospects for additional cooperative projects are 
encouraging. 


The TEAM Project 


“What I learned in college was totally unrealistic as preparation for what I have to 
do in the classroom.” “I’m not prepared to teach in an inner-city school.” 
“Middle-class teachers don’t understand poor kids.” “College professors talk about 
educational innovations but none of them ever happens here.” ”’I only teach history to 
college freshmen; I don’t know what they do in the education department.” These 
quotations are symptoms of some of the things TEAM is attempting to change. The 
project is a cooperative endeavor of eight colleges (Belmont College, David Lipscomb 
College, Fisk University, George Peabody College for Teachers, Middle Tennessee State 
University, Tennessee State University, Trevecca Nazarene College, and Vanderbilt 
University) and the Metropolitan Nashville Schools. It is financed under the U.S. 
Office of Education, EPDA, Trainer of Trainers of Teachers Program. 

TEAM’s objectives are to increase the effectiveness of inner-city schools by 
changing the systems of training teachers and other educational personnel and by 
changing the perceptions of people who are responsible for present teacher education 
programs in schools and colleges. More specifically, TEAM is designed to establish 
cooperative programs between colleges that educate teachers and the school system, to 
update teacher education programs and make them more appropriate for teaching in 
inner-city schools, to improve existing educational programs in elementary and 
secondary schools, and to establish significant in-service staff development programs in 
the school system. 

To accomplish its objectives, the TEAM project has established an inter-institu- 
tional education center that brings student teachers, teachers, graduate students, 
college professors, school administrators, and community representatives together for 
common experiences and for the development of model teacher education programs at 
four levels: preservice teacher education, in-service teacher education, doctoral studies 
in inner-city education, and college faculty participation in inner-city education. 

The project staff is composed of people assigned to it by the associated colleges and 
the school system plus people employed directly by the project, such as staff 
consultants and community representatives. These people work together on a variety 
of teams established to accomplish specific goals. Each team member contributes his 
own skills to the functioning of his team and learns from the understandings and skills 
of other TEAM members. A principle of parity, under which all TEAM members are 
viewed as having useful instructional inputs and shared decision-making authority, 
guides TEAM deliberations. 

The preservice teacher education program is designed primarily to develop a new 
~ model for undergraduate teacher preparation for inner-city teaching. During 1970-71, 
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the program involved two senior experiences for undergraduates that replaced 
traditional student teaching. One of these, student teaching in inner-city schools, 
placed 138 student teachers in six inner-city schools, where they worked with 
cooperating teachers and college supervisors assigned to the school. The experience 
was expected to improve student teachers’ understandings of students who live in the 
inner city; to develop their skills in instructing them; to encourage cooperative 
planning for teaching, involving student teachers, teachers, and college faculty 
members; to establish closer contact between educators and members of the 
community surrounding the school; and to improve the instruction of the students of 
the school. 

The second preservice teacher experience, field work and seminar on the inner-city, 
involved the same 138 student teachers in investigations into the communities in 
which they did student teaching. In small groups student teachers investigated one of 
several problem topics, such as housing, health care, and police-community relations, 
in their assigned area. They penetrated the community, analyzed it, established 
personal contact with people in it, attended community activities, maintained a daily 
field-work diary, and wrote a report of their experiences. The experience was expected 
to give the student teachers a better understanding of the inner-city culture in which 
they were teaching, to improve their skill in working with students in such a culture, 
to overcome their apprehension about teaching in the inner city, and to help them 
develop positive attitudes toward inner-city students and schools. 

The in-service teacher education program and the college faculty participation 
program both seek to improve continuing teacher education by building it upon a 
close working relationship among classroom teachers, school administrators, and 
college faculty. In 1970-71, both programs were built around the student teaching 
experience, with participating classroom teachers assigned as cooperating teachers and 
college faculty assigned as either in-school student teacher supervisors or as part-time 
consultants to teachers and student teachers. In most cases the college faculty 
members had teaching responsibilities in their assigned schools for short periods of 
time. In all, sixty-nine teachers and twenty-five college faculty members participated. 

The expected results of the two programs are the development of a new in-service 
program designed to improve teaching in inner-city schools, the revision of on-campus 
college courses to make them more appropriate to teaching in the inner city, and a 
continuing close working relationship between college faculty and classroom teachers. 

The doctoral study program is an effort to establish an inter-institutional, 
interdisciplinary doctoral degree program for educational leaders and change agents 
sapable of helping city school systems deal with problems of inner city education. 
The program consists of two years of post-master’s study and is supervised by an 
inter-institutional doctoral committee. 

During the first year, six doctoral fellows participated in courses, special seminars, 
field work, and colloquia devoted to increasing their understanding of inner-city 
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culture and educational work within it. Actual involvement in inner-city communities 
was emphasized, as was individually conducted student analysis of problem situations. 
Most of the course experiences were specially designed for the program and are new 
course offerings at one of the participating colleges. The second year of study in the 
program will consist of individualized experiences developed to fit the needs and 
interests of the students in the program. Courses, faculty, and other instructional 
resources will be drawn from among all TEAM participating institutions. 

The doctoral study program is expected to produce continuing cooperation among 
TEAM participating institutions; a new inter-institutional, interdisciplinary two-year 
program suitable for replication at other institutions; and a new source of educational 
leaders skilled in handling problems in inner-city education. 

After its first year of operation, the TEAM program is being refined and expanded. 
Various components of the program are being institutionalized at the participating 
institutions. The preservice teacher education program is now in the process of being 
accepted at TEAM colleges as a permanent alternative student teaching experience for 
students interested in inner-city teaching. The in-service program is being expanded to 
include experiences other than those associated with student teaching. Summer and 
school-year workshops are being planned to increase teachers’ understanding of the 
communities surrounding their schools. The faculty participation program will be 
expanded to provide more involvement within inner-city communities. The doctoral 
study will have its first group of second-year students and will add another group of 
first-year students. 

Results of the TEAM project so far are noticeable, and reactions of participants are 
generally favorable. New student teaching programs emphasizing preparation for 
inner-city assignments have been instituted; new inter-institutional relationships have 
been established at the undergraduate and school district levels; college faculty 
members have begun to work in inner-city schools alongside classroom teachers and 
student teachers; arts and science faculty are working more directly with teacher 
education faculty than they had been; and the eight participating colleges and the 
school system have undertaken new cooperative efforts for in-service education. In 
short, changes that have been hard to initiate in the past have begun, but their long- 
term effects, especially in terms of their impact on the learning of school students, 
remain to be seen. 


The Cooperative Teacher Development Center Project 

During the 1970-71 school year something new and future-directed was introduced 
on the educational scene in one of the older neighborhoods of East Nashville. From 
outside its modern brick and steel facade, the Cora Howe Elementary School has the 
increasingly common appearance of many new schools today—three space-age, 
saucer-shaped modules are interconnected and clustered around a triangular instruc- 
tional materials center. Inside this modern facility, the program is equally modern. 
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Things new and different are happening. The essential ingredients of significant 
educational change are truly present—an innovative program carried out by an eager, 
enthusiastic group of educators. 

None of the overused, seldom accurate Education Age labels for the innovations of 
the 1960’s would be completely adequate in describing the several important features 
of this school. Non-graded or ungraded instructional program probably would have 
been used in the 1960’s to describe (and oversimplify) how instructional objectives 
and content are organized and how children and teachers are collected and arranged to 
carry out the educational program in this school. And these labels would be partially 
accurate, for the general structure of the school program is organized into three 
open-space clusters (pods in some sections of the country) rather than in rigid, 
separate grade levels (one, two, three, etc.) and self-contained classrooms. In fact, the 
organization of this school and its program is a modification of what was developed 
and used by John Goodlad and Madeline Hunter at the UCLA Elementary School. 
Team teaching, differentiated staffing, and performance or skill grouping are other 
labels which would be partially accurate in describing the educational program at the 
Cora Howe School. But the whole program is much greater than the sum of its 
innovative components. Its major thrust is its joint commitment to a modern, 
individualized instructional program for children and to a full-time teacher education 
program for current and future teachers. 

Perhaps the foremost feature of this school is its commitment to and total 
involvement in teacher education. Not only is it a first-class, innovative school for the 
children, but also it is a special laboratory school for teacher education for George 
Peabody College for Teachers. From the first few months when building blueprints 
were still being revised, program plans were being developed cooperatively between the 
professional staff in District 1 of the Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools and the 
education staff at George Peabody College for Teachers. One of the primary missions 
of this school was to be teacher education. 

When the school opened in August 1970, the teacher education program was 
launched by two Peabody staff members (one professor and one graduate assistant) 
who were assigned to be resident college staff in the school to work cooperatively with 
the school’s entire faculty in guiding the teacher education program. For the fall 1970 
semester, twenty student teachers were assigned as teachers to be essential participants 
with their certified colleagues in planning and carrying out the instructional program. 
These teachers in this final student teaching phase of their teacher education program 
began the year at the same time as their certified colleagues and worked right along as 
full-fledged team members for eighteen consecutive weeks. This first group was 
replaced in January by fifteen new student teachers to serve as teachers through the 
end of May. Each of the three instructional clusters (primary, middle, and upper) had 
a team of ten to fourteen teachers (six or seven certified and four to eight student 
teachers) planning and conducting the instructional program for 150 to 200 children. 
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A cluster team was assisted by one or more full-time aides. In addition, college 
students in an introductory education course served as aides in their field work in the 
course. Each semester the approximately 100 college students (largely sophomores and 
juniors) in this introductory course were assigned to the school in small groups of ten 
to twenty for two hours of field work observing and serving as aides and for one hour 
of seminar-type discussions with the resident college staff member. 

Based on just this first year of successful operation, this general design for the 
teacher education program is being considered for further development and expansion 
as a prototype for what is envisioned as a possible continuous three-phase teacher 
education program to be carried out in four or more such teacher development centers 
located in different school settings throughout the Metropolitan Nashville area. 

The best proof of this program’s positive effects can be found in what the children 
and teachers are doing. In all three clusters the open spaces are filled with the sound 
and movement of children happily at work learning—individually, in small groups with 
a teacher or teacher aide, sitting on the floor listening to and talking with a teacher or 
viewing a filmstrip, wearing headsets listening to a record or tape, or being video-taped 
in action. Likewise, the young college-enrolled teachers (called student teachers 
traditionally but here known simply as teachers or Peabody teachers when any 
distinction is absolutely necessary) are working very confidently and responsibly with 
the children. This form of teacher education presents learning by doing in its best and 
most realistic form with the added advantages of constant feedback and support from 
experienced teacher colleagues and the college’s resident supervisory faculty members. 

A wholesome atmosphere of confidence, flexibility, openness, and professional 
commitment to children and to teaching permeates this program and its open spaces. 
Just as the building with its space-age lines seems about to launch into flight, the 
people and program at work inside are indeed soaring in flight. 


The Community Agency Project 

Community agencies are excellent learning laboratories for prospective teachers. 
Usually these organizations have well planned programs designed to aid children and 
parents in various parts of a city. Many serve low income families who cannot afford 
to send their youngsters to private nursery or day care centers. However, some serve 
various levels of society. For example, a children’s museum attracts all socio-economic 
levels. 

Beginning in the 1970 fall semester, the Division of Education of George Peabody 
College initiated an early experience program utilizing the services of Metropolitan 
Nashville’s many community agencies. Arrangements for student placements were 
made through the Nashville Area Volunteer Placement Service, a department of the 
Council of Community Services (UGF supported). Officials in the Volunteer 
Placement Service were delighted to participate in Peabody’s program, and the 
College-Placement Service relationships have been most congenial. 
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Community agency experiences are based on the rationale that prospective teachers 
should have early contact with children and youth in a variety of settings. These 
experiences serve many purposes. They (1) provide exploratory experiences; (2) help 
college students to firmly establish their career goals; (3) give insights into community 
problems, cultural differences, individual differences, and emotional and motivational 
problems; (4) give students opportunities to put their altruistic feelings into practice; 
and (5) in addition to other purposes too numerous to mention here, serve as screening 
devices in teacher education. The last purpose is especially important since some 
college students who think they want to teach find, upon working with children and 
youth in community agencies, that they would rather pursue another vocation. 

Peabody students (usually sophomores or second semester freshmen) are asked to 
arrange their schedules so that at least one-half day each week can be spent in a 
community agency. Transportation pools are arranged in some cases, but students are 
expected to supply their own transportation when a pool is not possible. Students are 
given a choice of agencies and activities. 

Each participant is assigned a college coordinator who may be an advanced graduate 
student or a faculty member. These coordinators visit agencies and confer regularly 
with participants. Students are asked to maintain logs and participate in final 
evaluations of their experiences. 

The participating agencies offer a variety of opportunities. The following partial 
listing of agencies is representative of those which have been used or are being used: 


. day care centers 

. schools for children and youth with visual and hearing handicaps 
. tutoring referral centers 

. hospitals 

. children’s museums 

. centers designed for autistic and retarded children and youth. 


NNO BWN 


The types of agencies listed above provide college students with many opportunities 
to work with groups of youngsters, serve as tutors, assist in testing programs, etc. But 
most important, these institutions permit prospective teachers to leave the college 
atmosphere for a portion of time to gain experience in the real world. Ideally, the 
agencies give the preservice teacher feelings of need, belonging, and accomplishment. 
Evaluations written by community agency participants reveal that they also experience 
frustrations. These frustrations include (1) discipline problems; (2) wanting to help 
more than they can; and (3) lack of adequate knowledge of subcultures. One 
participant’s reaction reveals the frustrations experienced in an inner-city day care 
center: “I found out . . . that teaching these particular age groups is not exactly what I 
had in mind. Even if I did enjoy it, I am not really qualified. Intuition, sensitivity, 
common sense, etc., can’t quite overcome ignorance. The experience is valid, but now 
I want to go back into books for a while to be more prepared to go out the next 
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time.” This quotation not only reveals the frustrations, but the values received from 
experiences in community agencies. 

Reactions from agency personnel have been very supportive and encouraging as to 
Peabody’s efforts to provide prospective teachers with early and continuing field 
experiences. The Peabody Division of Education plans to continue this program; it is 
felt that there are many benefits to be gained from community involvement. 
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Precision: The Coming Emphasis in 
Teacher Education 


S. SAMUEL SHERMIS 
JAMES L. BARTH 


Teacher education of the future will be considerably more specific about objectives 
than it is now. The past history of teacher training has seen an emphasis on a vague set 
of sentiments, as emotionally satisfying to the education professor as they were useless 
to students. Our position is that (1) it is desirable for education departments to 
become more precise and (2) it is entirely possible for such precision to be reached. 

As any given profession or intellectual discipline matures, it becomes more and 
more precise. That is, it is able to identify problems more specifically, to gather a 
greater variety of correct and relevant information, and to apply the answers to 
concrete situations with more predictability. Another way of saying this is to state 
that when a profession matures it substitutes precision for intuitive judgment. And 
while it does this, it automatically raises its standards. What is accepted happily when a 
discipline or profession is young becomes intolerable when it matures.! 

Currently, education is in a nether world. It has by no means acquired the maturity 
of, say, medicine or physics. It is, however, in the process of becoming a genuine 
profession. Five years ago, Orlich and Shermis wrote that if we use the criteria 
generally accepted as defining a profession, “ .. . we can characterize teaching either as 


S. Samuel Shermis is an associate professor of social’science education at Purdue University; 
James L. Barth is head of the Division of Science Education at Purdue University. 


1One of education’s more helpful contemporary critics Charles E. Silberman in Crisis in the 
Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970) informs us that ‘‘education is not a science or a 
discipline and cannot be made into one.’’ We are not suggesting that education has become a 
science but rather that education as a profession is becoming more precise. 
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a nonprofession, as a profession only to a limited degree, or as an occupation striving 
to become a profession.”” We believe that in the last ten years education—that quasi 
profession, that profession in the process of becoming—has invented a variety of 
strategies for becoming more precise. 

In place of telling students to teach for understanding, many teachers have 
substituted behavioral objectives which detail the meaning of understanding and also 
provide requirements for judging a particular performance. Understanding can be 
broken down into major components: identifying, calculating, listing, defending, 
naming, providing illustrations, and many others. By the same token we have reached 
that point where it has become possible to identify the components of what has 
usually been held to be only an intuitive judgment, i.e., good teaching. We can say that 
good teaching involves the use of tested learning theory principles, removing students 
from the confining classrooms into direct observation of physical and human 
phenomena, determining where students are at the onset of instruction, and using 
individually tailored techniques such as assignments, class discussion, grouping 
practices, and evaluation. There are other practices which virtually all writers on 
teaching have identified as desirable for the past fifty years.° 

What makes precision possible is that we can now get at these components of good 
teaching. We can individualize by using the audio-tutorial technique. We can use 
interaction analysis to help students identify specific teaching behaviors and to help 
them then evaluate such behaviors. Microteaching is a way of verifying that students 
are learning what they are supposed to learn. Behavioral objectives enable students to 
translate highly abstract terms into concrete actions.* 

In short, there is now available a variety of techniques that enable professors of 
education and teachers to decide if they are doing what they believe they are doing. 
Interaction analysis, audio-tutorial, behavioral objectives, and microteaching are only 
four techniques that have precision as their essential goal. It may be helpful to see 
what one division in a department of education at a major university has done to bring 
about the desired precision. 


2Donald C. Orlich and S. Samuel Shermis, “Teaching As a Profession,” in The Pursuit of 
Excellence: Introductory Readings in Education, eds. D. C. Orlich and S. S. Shermis (New York: 
American Book Company, 1965), p. 300. 

3We are conscious of John Dewey’s warning that “the real danger is in perpetuating the past 
under forms that claim to be new but are only disguises of the old.” The new techniques as 
described in this paper are not old tricks revived for a new generation but rather represent a 
substantial break with the past. 

4We are not speaking of the old science of education movement. This movement, popular in the 
1920’s and the 1930’s, was borrowed from the Taylor-Mayo-Gilbreth science of administration 
movement. It was essentially value-free. See Raymond Callahan, Education and the Cult of 
Efficiency (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). Education as we describe it is not a 
value-free enterprise but rather a value-based enterprise. We see no inherent conflict between values 
and precision. 
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Purdue’s Social Studies Education 

Social studies education at Purdue is a division, part of the Department of 
Education, which is itself part of the School of Humanities, Social Science, and 
Education. There are three professors and about a half-dozen graduate students at the 
doctoral level who have been taught the techniques mentioned and who help train 
undergraduates in their use. Space and facilities are excellent. There is a room used to 
house seminars and hold class meetings which contains a rich supply of curriculum 
materials—books, journals, pamphlets, multi-media kits, maps, globes, miniature 
carrels, texts (both antiquated and new), filmstrips, 8mm film loops, transistorized 
cameras and TV monitors for microteaching, and a variety of other teaching materials. 
One room contains a microteaching station and four sophisticated carrels with a 
variety of self-teaching devices. One room contains curriculum-making equipment, e.g., 
cameras, dry mounting press, video tapes, and electronic equipment of various kinds. 
Finally, a suite of offices houses the professors and the doctoral candidates who serve 
as teaching assistants. 


Microteaching 


Of critical importance to the undergraduate program is microteaching, a technique 
developed at Stanford University and spread in many variations throughout the 
country. At Purdue two microteaching stations are involved. Each station contains 
four microstudents (college seniors), two microteachers (also seniors), and a 
microsupervisor (a professor or graduate student). The microteacher presents one 
five-to-seven minute lesson. When he finishes, his peers evaluate him on a rating form. 
While evaluation takes place, the tape is rewound and then played back on the TV 
monitor. At this point the microsupervisor, the microteacher, and the four 
microstudents may stop the tape and make any point or ask any question they wish. 
These include: Why did he not stop to ask a probing question? That was a confusing 
sentence. Was he talking only to one person? At this point he seems to be wandering 
from the topic. Or is it really wandering? In addition, microteaching provides one 
more opportunity to use interaction analysis in order to show specific teacher-student 
behaviors. 

After the verbal evaluation, the microsupervisor and the microteacher retire to an 
office where they replan the lesson, taking into account as many criticisms as possible. 
Replanning may be almost total in that a completely different topic is selected; or it 
may be minor with changes in emphasis, such as more questions and less lecturing. The 
microteacher then gives his complete five-to-seven minute lesson before four new 
microstudents at another station, while the microsupervisor stays to watch what is 
almost always a greatly improved performance. 

Microteaching serves a variety of functions. First, it is a technique through which 
students practice the all-important skill of posing a real problem. This has to be done 
almost immediately since students are allotted only five minutes or so for teaching. 
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The microteacher has to do his thing immediately or his own peers will become visibly 
bored. Boredom on a TV screen, as in a classroom, is unmistakable. Second, it is an 
excellent opportunity for counseling. The microteacher can become aware of his 
strengths and weaknesses. We have no hard data to support this, but it seems that the 
problems identified in microteaching are those that appear during student teaching. 
Students, therefore, have an opportunity to work on problems that could conceivably 
crop up later in student teaching. 

We regard microteaching as a means of isolating one teaching technique and 
practicing it under optimum conditions. As such, microteaching is a means of bringing 
to the teaching act a high degree of precision. 


Interaction Analysis 


In the bad old days the methods instructor could satisfy himself by cautioning his 
students not to lecture too much and to open the classroom to discussion. 
Unfortunately, verbal strictures were not and are not very effective. In the last decade 
and a half interaction analysis has had a greater impact. Interaction analysis is, as the 
name indicates, a method of identifying and analyzing the verbal interactions that take 
place between a teacher and students and among students. There are quite a large 
number of interaction analysis forms now, but at Purdue we use the Flanders 10 and 
30 Category version. Other interactional analysis schemes provide more useful 
information than Flanders, but Flanders is simple to learn and relatively easy for 
seniors to code. 

What does interaction analysis do? First, it provides a pattern that students can 
recognize. Flanders provides enough information so that those who use it can see two 
important patterns emerging: who asks questions and who does most of the talking. If 
the teacher asks questions which students answer and then the teacher lectures, the 
student performing an interaction analysis finds a 4f-8f-Sp pattern. This is only 
Flanders’ shorthand: 4f means that the teacher asks a fact question; 8f means that 
students give a fact answer; and Sp means that the teacher is dispensing personal 
opinions as information. If students originate the question, a great many 9’s appear 
on the interaction analysis sheet. 

Second, with the patterns provided, students can then make inferences. If a 4-8-5 
pattern appears with considerable frequency, they can decide for themselves that the 
teacher is originating the questions and the students’ only function is to answer them 
and listen to some more information, none of which they asked for. Flanders 
Interaction Scale also reveals other patterns. It is possible to see what, when, and how 
a discussion can be turned off. The teacher who forces closure too soon or rewards 
students inappropriately with a “Very good” instead of asking a probing question may 
stifle discussion. These verbal behaviors form patterns on a Flanders scale. With the 
sensing of patterns, students may then make inferences, plan alternative patterns, and 
finally be able to predict student behavior according to specific patterns. 
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Being able to quantify even gross verbal behavior in a classroom is not the summum 
bonum of the methods class. Ideally, students should discriminate among different 
kinds of verbal techniques. But Purdue is handicapped by having to compress all 
education courses in an eight-week block of time, and this militates against more 
subtle learning. However, interaction analysis, combined with videotapes of actual 
teaching episodes, is a step in the right direction: the right direction being defined as 
the ability to discriminate among different kinds of teaching behavior and to classify 
and then to evaluate. . 


Audio-Tutorial 

Audio-tutorial (AT) refers to a technique by which a student teaches himself using 
a variety of teaching modes ranging from filmstrips to an instructor. The social studies 
education section’s use of AT was borrowed and modified from the model developed 
over the last dozen or more years by Professor Samuel Posthelwait of Purdue’s biology 
department. We have found what Posthelwait discovered: students learn more and 
learn it better when the information is transmitted by ways other than by oral trans- 
mission in a conventional classroom. 

The primary use made of AT is to individualize instruction. Students can, in fact, 
take what time they require to perform the varied tasks and do the assigned reading 
and viewing. Lockstep assignments have vanished. We have also built into our AT units 
another individualizing component: students may read typescripts, listen to lectures 
on audio tape, or both. 

We cannot claim too much for our AT units. It is clear, however, that students will 
read and view rather thoroughly the contents of each AT unit and will perform the 
tasks assigned. Experience shows that students, without extensive coercion, will not 
read assigned textbooks. Using the simple pragmatic criterion, the AT units work; 
students learn from them and learn with more enthusiasm than they do from any 
textbook. We believe the proof is in the student teaching performance; we noted a 
continuing trend for students who have finished the prescribed AT courses to plan 
actively, to involve students, and, in general, to be more effective. 

We have two basic kinds of AT units, those designed for compiex carrels and those 
planned for our simplified ones. In either case, our AT units, like most, require the 
student to pick up a variety of materials and a guidebook and retire to a cubicle. At 
the cubicle he opens the guidebook where he sees first the title of the unit. He then 
reads a table of contents which lists the components of the unit. Following this, he 
sees a list of behavioral objectives which function to guide his learning by telling 
specifically what he is expected to do or how he is expected to perform upon 
completion of the unit. From then on each guidebook is different. 

In social studies education our guidebooks are supplemented with typescripts of 
lectures which the student hears on tape. Finally, each guidebook contains 
workpapers, which is our name for specific activities. What kind of activities do 
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students perform? One activity calls for students to compare two different video taped 
presentations. Another asks students to analyze a lengthy article which advances a 
particular social studies model. Another task requests that students identify the 
problems they experienced as student teachers. One workpaper asks students to break 
into subunits the process of inquiry. Not only are these workpapers done by individual 
students, they may also be the basis for later confrontations in the special methods 
class. That is, a student may say, “I read such and such in AT-II and disagree with a 
point made there. What about .. . ?” In short, the methods classes are no longer places 
in which professors tell students about good teaching. They are laboratories for 
analyzing, demonstrating, and practicing good teaching. 

A word about the two different kinds of audio-tutorial units. One is done in the 
simplified carrels in the back of the main social studies room. Usually the AT unit is 
reduced to written lectures combined with typescripts and illustrations, including 
possibly slides viewed through a miniature hand slide viewer. Some of the units, 
however, are done in what we call the sophisticated carrels, which contain a TV 
monitor hooked to a video-corder and an 8mm projector which can be linked to or 
kept separate from a tape recorder. Books, journals, posters, reprints, and other 
reading materials are also stored in each carrel. 

In general, we are satisfied with the results of the AT units. They cover basic 
information more effectively than the older text-lecture-recitation combination. They 
do in fact what we have talked about for years in theory: they individualize 
instruction. Students seem to enjoy the experience, and we can detect noticeable 
improvements in their student teaching. For these and other reasons, we will continue 
to use audio-tutorial as part of the offering of this section. 


Behavioral Objectives 

Educators have used objectives for decades. For most of the time, they have used 
them the wrong way. Generally, objectives have been lists (which have been called 
atrocious lists by social studies educator Lawrence Metcalf) of rather high-sounding 
goals as inspiring as they were unreachable. Most objectives suffered from two 
irremediable defects: first, they were inconsistent; second, they were pitched at such a 
high level of abstraction that in no sense could they perform the function attributed to 
objectives. That is, they could not direct behavior. 

In recent years, however, psychologists and educators have done some hard 
thinking on the entire question of the use of objectives (or goals, ends, and aims, to 
use the most popular synonyms). What has been seen is that any objective needs 
refining. 

Employing constructs from Robert Mager, Purdue’s social studies education 
division both teaches and uses behavioral objectives. They are used, as we have seen, in 
the guidebooks that come with each AT lesson. They are also taught and practiced in 
the classroom. 
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The heart of a behavioral objective is the naming of a performance or behavior that 
is expected when a task is completed. Within each behavioral objective, either implicit 
or explicit, are criteria to determine if, in fact, the objective was reached. An example 
is needed. 

Most history teachers will talk about the need for students to understand or 
appreciate the impact of the Industrial Revolution. Unfortunately, there is no clear 
mechanism to tell teachers or students when the desired degree of appreciation or 
understanding has been reached. Part of the problem is that teachers are most unclear 
about what an understanding is. They are only dimly aware that an understanding is a 
seeing of relationships, a subsuming of facts under a general idea, or that it may consist 
of seeing how something may be used to fulfill some goal, i.e., understanding, as Bigge 
calls it, “the tool-use of a fact.”* Another part of the problem is that most objectives 
are not operational; they do not take into consideration the psychological operations 
that are required to do the job.® 

Behavioral objectives attempt to remedy the situation. In place of an understanding 
of the Industrial Revolution, the teacher keeps in mind that she wants her students to 
be able to (1) list the inventions that made mass production possible, (2) trace the 
Enclosure Act to the increased production of wool, (3) relate woolgrowing to the rise 
of the factory system, (4) relate the factory system to the growth of urban areas in 
England, and (5) speculate on the meaning of the term revolution, i.e., when does a 
revolution take place, what does it mean to speak of a revolution? 

There is a variety of similar terms that yield the characteristics of a behavioral 
objective: to calculate, identify, list, and name, for instance. Now, while it is 
extremely difficult to know if a student has understood the Industrial Revolution, it is 
clear enough whether he can list, name, identify, defend, explain, or relate. These are 
behaviors. They are ways of performing whose characteristics can be appraised. One 
can determine to a fairly precise degree whether one has listed sufficiently the 
machines that helped generate the Industrial Revolution. One can do more than 
wishfully hope that a student has identified certain historical characteristics. Either he 
has or he has not. Or he has to some degree and has failed to some extent. Thus, a 
term has been qualified precisely, it has been reduced to its components, and its 
components have been correlated with specific behavior. 


The Classroom 


As we have seen, the use of audio-tutorial techniques has changed the quality of 
classroom teaching. In brief, replacing the classroom as a place for transmission of 
information is the classroom as a place for confrontation and demonstration. 


> Morris L. Bigge, Learning Theories for Teachers (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), pp. 
318-23. 


®Ibid., pp. 318-23. 
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Confrontation, to employ an overused term, refers to no holds barred discussions of 
whatever students take to be an issue. Our discussions are not recitations, i.e., hashing 
over information supposed to have been learned from textbook or lectures. 
Discussions are attempts to clarify the belief structures of our students. The 
clarification takes place when our students, disturbed or puzzled by something in an 
AT lesson, a statement made by a professor, or an attitude expressed by another 
student, attempt to restructure their cognitive and affective framework. This is easier 
to write about than it is to do, for in effect we are inviting students to take potshots at 
our pedagogical theories. It is no good to tell students, “Be critical—except of my 
position.” This clearly suggests either that the professor is a hypocrite or, just as 
serious, is afflicted with a fragile epidermis. If a professor encourages students to 
confront one another, texts, or their own students during student teaching, he must be 
willing to have them confront him. The confrontation is invariably exciting but not 
always ego-boosting. 

First, we find that socialized by 16 years of education-as-transmission, many of our 
students simply regard our position, in shorthand terms, inquiry, as hopelessly 
idealistic or as simply weird. Second, associated with the first point, they see 
discrepancies between an inquiry position and what they know to have been true in 
their high school and university experience. Asking students to be critical of 16 years 
of their own experiences is asking them to turn a critical eye on themselves and their 
own belief structure. The end result is accompanied by not a little hostility as students 
ask, understandably, “What do you mean I can’t tell my students what is right and 
what is wrong?” or “What do you mean when you say that knowledge without the 
context that brought it into being is useless?” Our experience has been that after a 
surprisingly brief time, students generally decide that an inquiry approach is more 
fruitful than other approaches they have known. But the problem does not end there. 

The next step is invariably a vigorous request: “Now how do I translate the pretty 
theory into something I can use in my classroom, keeping in mind that I will have 
likely a traditional cooperating teacher and students who have themselves been 
socialized into accepting education as the transmission of a set of principles, theories, 
facts, generalizations, and concepts?’? We can partly deal with this challenge by 
demonstrating what we want them to do. We can also deal with it more directly by 
teaching them to practice effective techniques in microteaching and in presenting brief 
demonstrations in class. We can also encourage them to use the rich supply of 
curriculum materials in our clasroom not as content to be learned for itself but as 
evidence to be used in the solution of a problem. 


Conclusion 

The staff of social studies education at Purdue has become increasingly aware of the 
need to practice what we teach. We have tried to avoid talking about desirable teaching 
‘techniques and have attempted to demonstrate them. 
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Audio-tutorial, as we have seen, presents essential information while individualizing 
the learning process. The questions and problems raised in AT feed into the classroom, 
causing it to be used as a laboratory for demonstration and confrontation. Since we 
are interested in getting students to analyze their own behavior, we have employed 
both interaction analysis and behavioral objectives. The first refines and defines a 
general objective and keeps students honest about their lesson plans: i.e., their lesson 
plans now become vehicles for implementing stated objectives. Microteaching gives 
students a chance to practice before their peers, but more important it allows students 
to view their own behavior. The goal of microteaching is to permit a student to 
identify his own teaching behavioral patterns; hence, it is a form of counseling. All of 
these techniques, taken as a whole, are attempts to bring to teacher training 
institutions the precision that a mature profession is supposed to require. 
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Opening the Doors to 
Teacher Education 


MILTON J. GOLD 


Will the skies fall in if students are admitted to teacher education programs simply 
on the basis of high school graduation and commitment to teach? Will such admission 
recruit teachers better able to work with children from desperate economic 
circumstances with whom they feel a sense of identification and for whom they can 
express the empathy born of common backgrounds? These are questions that colleges 
of teacher education must face up to if they are to meet the needs of underprivileged 
communities, especially those reflecting major differences from the dominant cultural 
or linguistic patterns of our society. 

The argument for open admissions in teacher education may be expressed in a few 
simple statements: 

1. Open admissions promises to recruit to the teaching profession students from 

minority groups who often fail to meet conventional criteria. 

2. It is essential that school faculties include to some degree teachers with 

backgrounds similar to those of the children they teach. 

3. The existing pattern of selection has not proved to be an outstanding success; 

self-selection may be more valid than the employment of too narrow a basis for 

choice. 

4. Studies of characteristics of effective teachers do not support exclusive reliance 

on measures of academic performance. Noncognitive factors play a fundamental 

part in teaching success. 

5. The major obligation of teacher education is not polishing up potentia! that is 

already obvious, but lies instead in the development of potential that is waiting to 

be uncovered. 


Milton J. Gold is dean of the Division of Programs in Education at Hunter College. 
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Open Admissions in City University 

In September 1970 Hunter College admitted under special provisions of its open 
admissions policy 100 high school graduates who had been screened not for academic 
averages, leadership in school activities, or other indefinable personal attributes, but 
for their expressed interest in improving the educational lot of sisters and brothers in 
inner-city schools. Hunter College had always prided itself upon the elite quality of its 
students. A high school average in the mid-eighties had normally been required for 
admission. To enter the teacher education program after three or four semesters in the 
college, the student had to submit a record that was above average even for the 
selected population from which he came. As in other teacher education institutions, 
speech, health, and personality criteria were also exercised, and additional screening 
took place prior to admission to student teaching. 


At the City University of New York traumatic events in school and community in 
1968, 1969, and 1970 led to acceleration of the open admissions policy to which the 
university originally had committed itself to adopt in 1975. Hunter College is one of 
the senior and graduate campuses of the university. As such it was committed to 
accept any student who was in the top half of his graduating class or whose high 
school average was above 79. Students coming from high schools in depressed areas 
could qualify for the top half of their class with barely passing averages. The result was 
admission of an entering class approximately 15 percent of whom did not meet normal 
standards. 


An inescapable result of open admissions was to broaden very considerably the 
range of academic preparedness of students entering City University. Recognition of 
this factor stimulated a number of services and administrative arrangements in order to 
prevent open admissions from becoming a revolving door and hence a cruel hoax to 
newly admitted students. Placement examinations were used to determine which 
students needed remedial assistance, tutoring, and personal guidance. Special guidance 
programs were established. Students were permitted to maintain full student status 
with partial programs when combining credit-earning and remedial work. The 
university gave all students the assurance that they could complete three full semesters 
before they would be dropped for academic failure, thus providing time for 
adjustment and remediation. A limited number of stipends and work-study opportuni- 
ties were provided in order to ease the financial burden of many students. Yet City 
University was doing only what other institutions which have previously admitted 
inadequately prepared students have done. Formal evaluation is under way, and results 
are not yet available, although initial impressions indicate a positive prognosis. 


The Stake of Teacher Education 


Teacher education, however, has even more of an interest in a changing population 
than the institution as a whole. Eighty percent of Hunter’s teacher education graduates 
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normally go into the public schools of New York City. Well over half of the city’s 
school population is now nonwhite. While I do not subscribe to the thesis that children 
should necessarily have teachers of the same color or religion or ethnic background, 
certainly children should come into more frequent contact than is now possible with 
teachers who can express empathy born of a common experience and who can serve as 
models that motivate academic aspirations. Open admissions is already proving its 
effectiveness in drawing upon the nonwhite population as teaching candidates as well 
as college students in general. 


To facilitate strengthening the urban aspects of its teacher education program, 
Hunter had embarked upon a program of faculty retraining and curriculum 
redevelopment even before announcement of the open admissions policy. The college 
had been funded, with three other units of City University, to participate in the 
Federal Training of Teachers of Teachers (TTT) program. Hunter’s objective was to 
accomplish the reeducation of its faculty (teachers of teachers) by immersing them in 
redevelopment of the liberal arts and field experiences phases of the teacher education 
curriculum. Faculty members from assorted disciplines were given a year (1969-70) to 
plan with students, public school personnel, and community representatives new 
courses in general education (the college’s basic prescription) and new approaches in 
teacher education. 


In September 1970 these new courses were to be offered to a pilot group of 
freshmen and a pilot group of juniors chosen on the basis of their commitment to 
teaching in the inner city. Students, faculty, and community members made a 
comprehensive effort to recruit graduating seniors from high schools serving the most 
disadvantaged parts of the city. Candidates were interviewed and recommendations of 
high school teachers were sought. The result was a freshman group most unusual for 
teacher education at Hunter. The entering group of 100 was about 70 percent 
nonwhite. Especially heartening was the fact that for the first time a significant 
number of nonwhite males had entered the elementary education program at Hunter 
College. While some students gave evidence of respectable academic achievement, 
others seemed to have won diplomas solely through the faith and the grace of their 
high school faculties. The speech pattern of many was such as to give traditionally 
trained persons the willies. They all shared several basic feelings: a deep concern for 
other young people in the communities from which they came, a commitment to 
improve conditions in the slums they knew, a conviction that education was their best 
instrument to secure this improvement, and a commitment to become teachers 
themselves so that they could share in this process of educational renaissance. 


Among the TTT population as among the open admissions group in general, formal 
evaluation is not yet completed. Dropouts from the program are few, expressions of 
interest are many, a strong morale is evident, and endless hours are spent by the 
_ students in volunteer activities with children in community schools. 
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Pluralizing the Criteria 

The crux of the matter, of course, is reconsideration of criteria for selecting teacher 
candidates. Goslin’s study of testing as a method of identifying potential’ is a sobering 
reflection on the inadequacy of intelligence and personality measures. There is little 
reason to believe that such measures are the only criteria for identifying teaching 
potential. 

Where open admissions unlocks gates for students not previously admissible, the 
criterion that fades from a position of dominance is cognitive performance—whether 
measured in grade point averages or in estimates of developed potential such as those 
determined by the Scholastic Achievement Tests. In the past half-century considerable 
research has been done on teacher characteristics that may be related to teaching 
effectiveness. Getzels and Jackson, summarizing this research, conclude: “... the 
proposition that very high cognitive ability is a sine qua non of the good teacher has 
relatively little empirical support. The relevance of general intellectual ability to 
success in teaching (within the range set by those who enter the profession) is small at 
best and is certainly of little value for predictive purposes.”? Getzels goes on to state 
the need for exploring the role played by other characteristics as well, such as 
divergent thinking and the “attitudinal correlates of ability.” 

Certainly, before determining who should be counted in and who should be 
counted out in selecting teacher candidates, the teacher educator must take seriously 
the largest research in this area, the Teacher Characteristics Study of the American 
Council on Education.* Teachers who were rated high by their supervisors and others 
differed from those who were rated low as follows: ““There was a general tendency for 
high teachers to: be extremely generous in appraisals of the behavior and motives of 
other persons; possess strong interest in reading and literary affairs; be interested in 
music, painting, and the arts in general; participate in social groups; enjoy pupil 
relationships; prefer nondirective (permissive) classroom procedures; manifest superior 
verbal intelligence; and be superior with respect to emotional adjustment.””* 

Few would deny that a teacher needs qualities other than a highly developed verbal 
intelligence alone. Many will argue more strongly for personality variables that are 
difficult to measure—empathy with children; ability to relate to children, to 
co-workers, and to parents; ability to project; maturity; self-actualization as defined by 
Maslow and others;> openness to experience; etc. In impoverished urban areas, one 


David A. Goslin, The Search for Ability (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1963). 


23. W. Getzels and P.W. Jackson, “The Teacher’s Personality and Characteristics,” in Handbook 
of Research on Teaching, ed. N. L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1963), p. 574. 


3David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1960). 


*Tbid., p. 398. 
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might add such items as social consciousness, participation in the life of the 
community, and sharing in the community’s cultural identity. 

Superior intelligence is one of several characteristics. To employ this criterion as the 
sole basis for admission to college or teacher education programs may be to exclude 
many potentially effective teachers. Until we are able to screen candidates on the basis 
of these characteristics, it would seem better to admit students who have a real interest 
in becoming teachers and then make every effort to develop necessary characteristics 
as well as competencies. 


Self-Selection 


Studies of gifted children in the 1950’s and the 1960’s also revealed shortcomings 
of identification processes when operated by an external agent upon a student 
population. Brandwein and Bloom,® among others, were able to demonstrate the 
superiority of self-selection as a method of identification. They reported on separate 
studies, revealing that most students with an aptitude in science are able to identify 
themselves and often do so while in the class of an unsuspecting teacher. This confirms 
the research of Lewis Terman in the 1920’s when he discovered that half of the 
children who scored exceptionally high on his intelligence tests were not recognized by 
their teachers as unusual academically. 

Whether one may extrapolate from future scientists or from other intellectually 
superior persons to a population of teacher candidates remains to be seen. There 
would seem to be a basis, however, for establishing a hypothesis that self-selection may 
be a feasible way to identify future teachers. Such a hypothesis would not rule out 
subsequent application of other measures. Simply wanting to be a teacher and 
yearning to help poor children are no substitutes for necessary personal qualities and 
achievement of necessary academic learning and professional skills. However, self-selec- 
tion may be highly important in laying the foundation for other accomplishments. 


A Challenge to Other Colleges 


Hundreds of colleges of teacher education in the United States are large enough to 
permit testing the self-selection hypothesis. Colleges wishing to do so are free to 
compare matched populations of students whose only prerequisite is a commitment to 
teach with other students who meet conventional norms. Having defined the 
experimental population groups, a college may then make available to all students the 


*See Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceiving, Behaving, Be- 
coming: A New Focus for Education, 1962 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1962). 

Paul Brandwein, The Gifted Student as Future Scientist (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1955); Samuel W. Bloom, “‘The Early Identification of Potential Scientists,” School Science 
and Mathematics, 55 (April 1955), 287-95. 
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richest possible resources for self-development as teachers, may require of both sets of 
students the same standards of performance before recommending their certification, 
and may then follow up on their graduates to determine comparative effectiveness 
after reasonable intervals (say, three, five, and ten years). My personal hunch is that 
commitment will carry through even those students who entered college with dismal 
high school records. A Harvard president once explained that freshmen were admitted 
with great funds of knowledge they had gathered in high school and left four years 
later knowing so little that Harvard could not help but become rich on what they had 
left behind. We ought to try to reverse his quip and put our emphasis on the 
competence which the student develops while he is in college and not on his level of 
proficiency when he enters. 
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The Future Role of Teachers’ 
Professional Organizations in 
Teacher Education 


HELEN P. BAIN 


In order to discuss the role of teachers’ organizations in teacher education, certain 
assumptions seem essential. First, to survive, an organization must service the desires 
of its members; second, an organization to maintain viability must not only fulfill the 
desires of its members, but it also must generate at least enough leadership to identify 
evolving needs of its members—in short, to lead is to anticipate; third, teachers’ 
organizations can accomplish some tasks directly; fourth, they can assist with some 
essential tasks like teacher education only through other organizations, institutions, or 
agencies specifically designed for the respective task; fifth, teachers’ organizations in 
many cases can only influence, and this function will often depend largely not merely 
upon respect but upon the political leverage that can be mustered by them. To be 
effective, teachers’ organizations must possess numbers, money, accurate and 
specialized knowledge, and the skills of implementation. 

Teachers’ organizations have been relegated to the role of assisting or influencing in 
matters related to teacher education. Even though teachers have a great vested interest, 
they do not have concomitant parity in the governing of the teacher education 
function. This condition is intolerable. Classroom practitioners have decided to acquire 
concomitant parity through the creation of new professional machinery for governing 
the teaching profession. They have made this a major priority of the National 
Education Association and many of its affiliates. Therefore, the primary role of 


Helen P. Bain is the past president of the National Education Association; she is currently a 
- teacher of speech and drama at Cohn High School in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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teachers’ associations is to create a professional governance for the teaching profession 
that provides direct involvement of the practitioners. A continuing role of associations 
will be to support, help maintain, and strengthen such governance. The first result of 
teacher involvement will be the reform of teacher education. Presently, practitioners 
have no role in teacher preparation. Occasionally they get a glimpse behind the walls 
of Jericho. For the most part, in matters of preparation, practitioners have things done 
to them or for them. Seldom are they afforded the opportunity of genuine 
involvement in defining or making decisions about their own educational needs. Few 
things could possibly be more demeaning to a competent professional. 

Recently a former president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education talked of such full partnership to his assembled colleagues: “‘Our failure to 
recognize our classroom colleagues as full partners leaves us open to charges we can 
disregard only at our peril.”! Later, in the same lecture, a similar theme is expressed: 
“Our neglect of classroom teachers as colleagues in program making and our 
exploitation of them as co-workers have lead to their demands for stronger voice in 
policy.’”? 

These are most candid admissions, although the above message will be greatly 
appreciated by teachers. What will not be so well received is the obvious anxiety of 
most teacher educators over who deals with issues such as qualifications for entrants to 
the profession, standards of preparation, in-service education, and accreditation of 
preparatory institutions. Teachers will be very interested in the interpretation of what 
is meant by full partnership. Seemingly, the great issue as seen by the spokesman 
quoted above is that an organization is about to create a situation which would “‘deny 
the university-based scholarly quality of teacher education.”* 

Although many a teacher will be amused by the above statement, what is important 
is to face up to the seriousness of the problem at hand. Much of what is termed 
scholarly quality is neither scholarly nor of quality in the eyes of many a classroom 
colleague. And if what we typically have as teacher education illustrates what can be 
accomplished by those who occupy the territory, then an incursion is a necessity. And 
surely teachers’ organizations want to be full partners in the incursion. 

As if to prove the point about the status of teacher education, one deputy 
commissioner of education said recently: “I am convinced that most colleges and 
universities are not providing the kind of preservice preparation that teachers need and 
deserve. They bank on reward and punishment system just as the teachers they 
produce used rewards and punishment for their pupils. They sort and weed and 
classify their students in the classroom. They evaluate too much by written tests and 


‘Evan R. Collins, The Impossible Imperatives: Power Authority and Decision Making in Teacher 
Education (Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1971), p. 13. 


2 Tbid., p. 19. 
Ibid. 
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not enough by performance. And if the teacher turns out to be incompetent, they do 
not relate it to incompetent teachers of teachers.’ 

But now, back to the role of teachers’ professional organizations in teacher 
education. A profession is not merely an organization—it is in reality an entity. It is 
composed of a whole spectrum of personnel functioning in a variety of organizations, 
institutions, and agencies designed to provide specific services to the public and clients. 
There tends to be defined and fixed responsibilities for specific functions. And this 
requires machinery. But in the case of the teaching profession, there often exists a sort 
of monopoly. As an example, most of teacher education is ensconced in colleges and 
universities. Furthermore, there often exists a lockstep tie-up between these 
institutions and the certification and accreditation processes. Like all monopolies, the 
consumer is the victim—in this case the practitioner in the field. Teachers’ 
organizations are determined to bring about a change in these conditions. And in doing 
so, there must not be a new monopoly created but rather an evenhanded, intelligent, 
and well conceived conceptual design and process for governing the standards of the 
teaching profession. It will not be for the organization to dominate all these functions 
but rather to see to it that responsibilities are defined and fixed with parity and 
competency in mind. For example, the responsibility for preservice preparation need 
not be wrenched from campuses as some seem to fear; rather, more viable programs 
should be developed in partnership with other segments of the teaching profession. 
There are examples of such programs, but they are too rare. To begin such a process, 
teachers’ organizations are on the move. One example is to work for the establishment 
of an equivalent to state licensure boards for teachers whereby at least those who get 
on such boards have to be nominated by those who are licensed. There exists 
considerable precedent for this idea. In any case, a feedback relationship must be 
legally established between preparatory institutions and the practitioners in the field. 
Experience shows that if this is not a legally fixed responsibility, the teachers are 
disregarded. And this admittedly creates only the necessity of involvement. What 
happens will depend substantially upon the mutual performance of all parties 
concerned. 

The absence of formalized relationships is serious at the preservice level, but even 
more serious in the in-service and graduate areas. Indeed, teacher associations are being 
forced into taking the initiative for correcting the type of activity which often passes 
for in-service education. Accordingly, associations are and will be in the future 
deliberately seeking ways to bring about such reform. This in itself is important since 
too many simply do not perceive the current feelings of teachers. 

Teachers and organization leaders are hard put to understand why greater attention 
has not been given long ago, especially by universities, to a design for governing the 


*Don Davies, ‘‘Toward Truth in Packaging,” unpublished address, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association Annual Convention, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, January 21, 1971. 
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teaching profession. The National Education Association has made proposal after 
proposal in the past. Often these were met with the charge of an organization seeking 
power for power’s sake. But never has the NEA defined the teaching profession as an 
organization, nor has it ever been suggested that the NEA should control the whole 
teaching profession as an organization. What has been said is that the teaching 
profession should govern itself. And certain scholars and others have misinterpreted 
what has really been advocated. Some have interpreted even the idea of, professional 
governance as an attempt to control all education and thus usurp the rights of the 
citizenry. This brand of scholarship should give everyone pause. 

To build a viable professional governance for the teaching profession is a highly 
sophisticated process. It will require intelligence, understanding, involvement, some 
trial and error, and a great deal of experimentation. But it is not as if nothing had been 
done. Teachers’ organizations are establishing the right to negotiate directly with 
boards. Direct negotiation involves joint decision-making. But it too has its limitations. 
There must be other rights and responsibilities established which reach beyond this 
process and involve other dimensions of the profession. 

Most teachers’ organizations have long been interested in professional development 
and improvement. For years most have held to the theme that teacher education is 
nonterminal and perennial. But to maintain competence is growing ever more difficult 
for reasons that are well known. But what is not so well known or at least accepted is 
that teachers themselves must be involved directly in policy planning for self-improve- 
ment programs. And in this regard, the individual teacher must necessarily speak 
through an association. Otherwise he will seldom be heard. The assumption that any 
one segment of the profession has a monopoly on providing services, making policies, 
planning programs, evaluating professionals, and the like is a myth. Gold is where one 
finds it. Teachers’ organizations cannot do all these things. Accordingly, they must 
assist and influence other agencies, institutions, and organizations in such processes. 

Many such endeavors will involve political and legislative action. And such activities 
will produce many an assertion of associations being interested in only politics or 
power. But it might be wise to observe that there are politics and power. Anyway, 
political neutrality is a myth. A most dramatic example of attempting political 
neutrality by individual educators is that of German university professors during the 
rise of facism. Maybe teachers’ organizations through which individuals can speak are 
rather important. There are some issues and events that are so important and 
extraordinary that taking a clear position on them is essential. To not choose 
sometimes is the worst of all choices. Teachers’ organizations must afford choices for 
their members. And they have no moral reason for existence if their members are 
treated with less than parity in those matters that relate to their own education and 
opportunities for continuous improvement. 
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Compatibility or Inconsistency: 
College English Within the Context of 
Behavioral Objectives? 


FRED L. STANDLEY 


This essay is unabashedly an exhortation, and it consists of five parts: 


Statement of the Problem 

A Predominant Misunderstanding About Behavioral 
Objectives and Behaviorism 

What Are Behavioral Objectives? 

Potential Dangers! Potential Benefits! 

Conclusion 


Statement of the Problem 


After eighteen months of interviews with 120 college professors in four different 
institutions on the subject of college teaching, Professor Nevitt Sanford reported his 


Fred L. Standley is director of graduate studies in English at Florida State University. This paper 
was presented at the recent annual CEA meeting. 
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findings to the 1970 National Associate Conference of the Danforth Foundation 

meeting in Chicago. Among his conclusions were the following: 
The idea that college and university professors do not like to teach and that they neglect 
their teaching duties in favor of research is largely wrong. Most of those we have interviewed 
worked hard at their teaching; very few regarded themselves as poor teachers, and almost all 
wanted to be seen as effective. Very few, however, could say on what basis they evaluated 
themselves, nor could they offer any rationale for what they did in the classroom. There was 
a strong implication that most had given little thought to the matter and were simply 
carrying on in the manner they had learned as students. ... Teachers are oriented not to 
their students but to their disciplines. They want to present their subject rather than to 
influence the development of students. . .. They define themselves primarily as members of 
their disciplines, and their self-esteem depends most heavily upon the esteem of colleagues 
in their field and their actual advancement within it... . 


Professors, when they assemble informally or formally, almost never discuss teaching; this is 
not the “shop” they talk. Nor, for that matter, do they discuss the philosophy of education. 
This is not to be wondered at, for this isa subject in which they have little background. When 
professors meet to discuss educational programs or reforms they usually proceed as if 
education had no discipline—no shared terms or oganized knowledge—and as if no such 
discipline were required; in other words, they discuss it as would any adult chosen at 
random, that is, on the basis of a few opinions and biases and some knowledge by 
acquaintance. 


What Professor Sanford has done is to put into precise language the criticism of 
teachers and teaching which has been expressed by numerous sources: dissatisfied 
students who sit in the classes; disgruntled administrators who shoulder the blame for 
student unrest; dyspeptic legislators, regents, and trustees who must decide about 
funding institutions; and a disgusted public who by and large does not like what it 
intimates about the campus. All of these sources are unhappy for a variety of reasons, 
and one of the focal points of their discontent is the college classroom. The 
consequence in recent months has been the development of the demand for 
“accountability,” a word which the Saturday Review now labels as “the most 
fashionable cliché in education’s lexicon today.””” 

Recently, the United Federation of Teachers in New York City had written into its 
contract an explicit accountability clause, saying, ““The board and the union therefore 
agree to join in an effort, in cooperation with universities, community school boards, 
and parent organizations, to seek solutions to this major problem and to develop 
objective criteria of professional accountability.”*? To aid in the development of means 
for evaluation, The Educational Testing Service has been retained by the New York 
City Board of Education to (a) devise “an accountability design” that will define the 


1a cademic Culture and the Teacher’s Development,” an unpublished lecture distributed by 
the Danforth Foundation, 1970. 


2 James Cass, “Accountable to Whom? For What?” Saturday Review, March 20, 1971, p. 41. 
QUA 
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performance objectives of students and faculty while taking into account numerous 
factors both within and outside the school; and (b) recommend an administrative 
structure for an accountability system.* 

Historically, what is occurring in the field of education at all levels is the incursion 
of a demand for “accountability” which has been shifted from the “‘cost-accountant” 
and systems behavior mentality of the Defense Department through the U.S. Office of 
Education into the institutions of education throughout the country. In addition, 
though originally not by intention, and now by convenience, the work of learning 
theorists, such as B. S. Bloom, W. H. Hill, D. R. Krathwohl, and others, pertaining to 
the taxonomy of educational or behavioral objectives, has become aligned with the 
demand for accountability. As a result, accountability and behavioral objectives have 
become somehow related in the minds of some educators, though the precise nature of 
the relationship is only now becoming clearly formulated, as for example in this 
statement: “For goals to become purposeful in the design of a new system, they must 
be defined in behavioral outcomes, which would facilitate measurement of achieve- 
ment... . Another reason for needing behavioral objectives is that the taxpayer will 
grow weary of increased taxation for educational funds with no tangible evidence of 
the effect these funds have on the education of his children. With behavioral 
objectives, it should be possible to associate behavioral change with program cost.”* 

Lest there be a doubting Thomas in the profession who believes that such 
developments are irrelevant to what Donald Seybold so aptly calls “the amorphous 
discipline of English”® as practiced at the college level, let me demonstrate that 
already there is a considerable stir among college teachers of English as evidenced by 
the following: (1) Michael Shugrue’s address at the CCCC meeting in 1970 on 
“Educational Accountability and the College English Department” in which he 
attempted to chart the sea of English at the college level for the 1970’s; (2) the NCTE 
resolution of fall 1970 entitled “On the Development and Use of Behavioral 
Objectives” which poses a series of questions but attempts no answers; (3) the recent 
paperback volume of articles edited by John Maxwell and Anthony Tovatt entitled On 
Writing Behavioral Objectives for English (1970); and (4) the audacious and current 
enterprise headed by J. N. Hook, Edward Jenkinson, and others known as The 
Tri-University BOE Project for Grades 9-12 involving Illinois, Indiana, and Purdue 
Universities. To forestall any erroneous inference from the tone of my essay, I 
would like to add parenthetically that in spite of possible disadvantages and some real 
limitations, I am wholeheartedly in favor of the developments just mentioned. An 
important consideration for us as teachers in the humanities in assessing our functions 


4 Cass, p. 41. 

> Robert Morgan, Trend (1968), p. 173. 

oe Response to ‘Misbehaviorist’ English,” in On Writing Behavioral Objectives for English, 
‘eds. John Maxwell and Anthony Tovatt (Champaign, Illinois: NCTE, 1970), p. 121. 
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and the methods for performing them is the imperative to become cognizant of the 
language being used by those who make demands upon us—namely the other members 
of the society to whom we are in large measure responsible. To recognize and 
understand that language is not to capitulate to the demands; rather it is the first step 
toward becoming informed about those who need and desire our functions, who pay 
the bills necessary to the functions, and who are beginning, after a period of 
laissez-faire, to demand evidence that those functions are worthwhile and attainable in 
terms of specific achievements. . 


A Predominant Misunderstanding About Behavioral Objectives and Behaviorism 


One of the real obstacles in discussing behavioral objectives among teachers in the 
humanities is the kind of knee-jerk conditioned response stimulated by the word 
behavior. There seems to be a kind of pervasive squeamishness and ourtight 
resistance to the use of the term behavior. When confronted by the usage, teachers of 
humanities tend to assume a kind of pious stance which seems to suggest that behavior 
(whatever it is) is an individual matter for reverence and we must not talk about it, for 
in doing so we become somehow irreverent and encroach upon a sacred preserve. The 
consequence is a kind of confusion over what constitutes goals and objectives and 
verifiable measures of achievement and accomplishment. It is much safer and easier to 
avoid discussion of behavior in relation to the humanities and then to go on dealing 
with behavior in the classroom in spite of ourselves. 

While it is feasible to make tacit assumptions about the mystery of the creative 
process, the uniqueness of the literary artifact produced by it, the imaginative 
dimension inherent to writing, etc., it is simultaneously deluding and dishonest to act 
as though we are not in the classroom really trying to influence, to change, or even to 
manipulate the behavior of our students by engaging them in the experience of 
confrontation with the literary artifact or by engaging them in an evaluation of their 
writing process and its product. Such engagement for change is largely our function, 
and we must assume responsibility for its performance. That does not mean it is simple 
or that we should simplify it, but we must be able to speak about it in a meaningful 
manner and thus to establish our credibility and accountability. An example of the 
ironical aspect of our role as teachers in eschewing assiduously the discussion of 
behavior consists of the inordinate emphasis we then give to measured achievement by 
considering grade point average, College Board scores, ACT results, Graduate Record 
Examination scores, ETS Language Examination results, etc. in making decisions 
about scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, and honors programs; we rely upon 
those performance records because we believe they tell us something significant about 
the past behaviors of our students and can reliably predict their future behaviors. 

Although I cannot prove it by reference to collected data, my suspicion is that the 
rather widespread aversion to dealing with behavior among teachers in the humanities 
results from confusion about the meaning of two terms—Behavioral Objectives and 
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Behaviorism. My experience has been that the first term, behavioral objectives, tends 
to be identified almost invariably by the philosophical import of the second term, 
behaviorism. This is an understandable but, nevertheless, serious mistake. 

When the term behavioral objective or behavior is used among us, almost 
immediately the name of B. F. Skinner is elicited, and the image of the Skinner box 
and the vision of Walden Two are evoked. Skinner’s work with animal behavior—rats, 
pigeons, and teaching machines—has made him one of the most well-known and 
controversial of the behaviorists. Furthermore, his forays into educational theory and 
his comments on teaching as in the essay “Why Teachers Fail”’” help to keep his name 
before us. The important point for humanists to become aware of, though, is that 
Skinner is only one of several distinguished behaviorists setting forth learning theory 
(e.g., Edward Thorndike, Clark Hull, and Kurt Lewin). 

A cursory glance at the main points of behaviorism as advocated by Skinner 
probably confirms the validity of the skepticism by teachers in the humanities though 
it does not excuse the narrowness of our inferences about behavioral objectives. In his 
formulation, psychology as the study of behavior replaces psychology as the study of 
consciousness; he does not deny the existence of consciousness but ignores it, refusing 
to investigate what is unobservable. Since the inner operations or so-called mental 
activities of the human being are hidden from the observer, the only knowledge that 
can be obtained about learning is that which can be noticed in the person’s overt 
behavioral pattern; behavior is then what a person says or does. In terms of 
stimulus-response, Skinner describes two kinds of response: (1) elicited, (2) emitted. 
When a response is elicited by known stimuli, it is respondent behavior—e.g., a student 
giving an answer to a teacher’s question. Skinner recognizes, though, that some 
responses are apparently not related to discernible stimuli; rather they are emitted by 
the person, although they must have been associated with some stimulus on a prior 
occasion. These responses are operant behavior, and most human behavior is operant. 
If we admit that man does evidence this behavioral pattern, and if we observe and 
describe this behavior until sufficient knowledge can be acquired so that behavior can 
be predicted and controlled, then education is a process of control wherein the 
variables that affect an individual’s behavior are regulated in accordance with the 
wishes of the school and the society. Classroom materials and subjects are selected so 
that reinforcement of desired behavior conditions the student in specific ways.® 

Thus, Skinner’s model of the educated person assumes an ontological position of 
man existing within a wholly determined universe in which all human behavior is 
externally caused and controlled; there are no human actions which can be accurately 
described as arbitrary, uncaused, inherently inexplicable, or ultimately mysterious. 


7 Saturday Review, October 16, 1965, p. 80 ff. 
8John F. Travers, Learning: Analysis and Application (New York: David McKay Company, 
1965), pp. 170-174. 
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The only real question is not a question of control or freedom; men are controlled: the 
real question is “Who is to control us?” Since the survival of mankind is the basic 
value, behavioral engineering, using experimentation, should plan completely and 
thoroughly for the welfare of society through removing antisocial tendencies in the 
individual, and men would thereby want only what is for the social good.” Hence, 
Walden Two! 


What Are Behavioral Objectives? 


Within the context of this Skinnerian conception of behaviorism as determinism, 
James Moffett withdrew from the Tri-University Behavioral Objectives for English 
Project on the rationale that behavioral objectives distort the learning process, that 
they deny the truth of the individual’s own description of his inner life and his own 
assessment of learning, and that they are nothing more than “the manipulation of 
others towards one’s own ends.” In withdrawing from the attempt to set forth 
behavioral objectives for English, he wrote an article called “Misbehaviorist English: A 
Position Paper” in which he cited three areas of negative effect: “the inadequacy of 
such formulation to do justice to the goals of English, the unintended mischief that 
will almost surely result from publishing behavioral goals, and the bad precedent set 
for future relations between government and education.”!° This action by Moffett 
constitutes the central problem which I mentioned earlier, viz., the need for a 
distinction between behaviorism and behavioral objectives; for it is sadly true as Isabel 
Beck points out in her essay “Towards Humanistic Goals Through Behavioral 
Objectives” that “many persons who choose to classify themselves as humanists 
believe that a behavioral analysis procedure is directed only to getting the student to 
do what the teacher or the system wants him to do. This is a false impression. 
The essential purpose of a behavioral orientation toward learning is to assist the 
student in learning.”’! In other words the teacher of English (or other 
humanities subjects) errs mightily if he infers that behavioral signifies only the 
Skinnerian context of determinism for the learning experience. To overcome the 
pervasive suspicion, then, about behavioral objectives—a suspicion based on a false 
association with behaviorism—let me mention a few definitions of behavioral 
objectives. What I want to emphasize is that although the phrase behavioral objective 
has not been much in use until recently, every program of classroom instruction does 
in fact have behavioral objectives whether they are stated explicity or held tacitly by 
the teacher. However, it is erroneous to infer that these behavioral objectives are in 
fact behaviorism. 


Paul Nash, Models of Man: Explorations in the Western Educational Tradition (New York: 
Wiley, 1968), p. 173. 


10 Tn Maxwell and Tovatt, p. 111. 
"l Tbid., p 102. 
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Behavioral objectives are statements which describe what students will be able to do after 
completing a prescribed unit of instruction. !” 

A behavioral objective is defined as a specific instructional statement that tells as precisely 
as se what a student should be able to do after he has had a given learning 
experience. 

What we should mean by behavioral objectives is not so much the ends we are trying to 
achieve, as performance indices that we would accept as evidence that we have achieved the 
objectives toward which the curricular experiences were aimed. '4 

What, then, could curriculum committee members do... to get on with constructive 
curriculum study and planning? They could lay aside both philosophy and objectives and 
formulate desired adult competencies in the four language arts areas—listening, speaking, 
reading, writing—in terms of what people do. .. . People with adult competencies in English 
listen (eagerly, courteously) . . . participate (in discussion, conversation, government), 
discuss (issues, beliefs, new knowledge) . . . explain (with clarity, patience) . . . choose (some 
challenging reading, stimulating dialog, some drama and poetry), read (variety, for various 
satisfactions) ... employ (colorful language, interesting vocal and bodily expression), relate 
(new knowledge to old, different areas of learning) ...demonstrate (thought through 
considered language rather than through violence and profanity), respond (to sensitivity, 
beauty, fine distinctions) ...Such desired competencies are the goals of language arts 
teaching—behavioral objectives, if one prefers educational terminology.! 


The single most significant aspect of these definitions of behavioral objectives for 
use in the classroom is that they do not compel or coerce us to regard teaching as “the 
manipulation and conditioning of students in a narrow animal-behavior, laboratory 
sense”!© as many teachers in the humanities assume. Behavioral objectives are guides 
to learning, not tyrants to be served at all costs. Behavioral objectives are not ends in 
themselves; they are tools through which educational goals are sought. It should seem 
neither very radical nor very threatening to stipulate that we as teachers of college 
English must describe and identify systematically the kinds of student behaviors—that 
is, specified goals, performances, competencies—that are associated with the learning 
situations which we conduct in literature, language, and writing in the classroom. 
There is little doubt about the primary presupposition controlling our teaching efforts 
or courses of instruction in the college classroom: ‘‘We teach or instruct because we 
hope that through our instruction the student will somehow be different than he was 


2 Robert J. Kibler, et al., Behavioral Objectives and Instruction (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1970), p. 1. 

13) sabel Beck, “Towards Humanistic Goals Through Behavioral Objectives,” in Maxwell and 
Tovatt, p. 98. 

ay. Myron Atkins, “Behavioral Objectives in Curriculum Design,” The Science Teacher, 35 
(May 1968), 28. 

1ST ois Caffyn, “Behavioral Objectives: English-Style,” in Maxwell and Tovatt, pp. 72-73. 
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before the instruction. We provide ‘learning experiences’ with the intent that the 
student will then be a modified person, in knowledge, in attitude, in belief, in skill.”*” 
In short we deal with behavior—human behavior. 


Potential Dangers! Potential Benefits! 

Unfortunately most of us who are concerned with the teaching of college English 
know little about learning theory; and in our substitution of faith for knowledge, we 
assume, tacitly of course, that education is largely an inherently mystical process 
which ultimately defies measurable evaluation. The really persuasive aspect of that 
assumption is not its radical cogency but its ample reinforcement for our feeling of 
security about our function as teachers and our feeling of insecurity when challenged 
to present tangible results about the process of teaching we engage in. To state the 
proposition differently, the aims and goals—that is behavioral objectives—ordinarily 
operative in the college English classroom appear to be mostly so vague or ambiguous 
as to be meaningless. For example, we desire our students to write clearly and well, to 
become appreciative of literature, to acquire a proper use of the language, to develop 
imagination, to understand the process of creativity, to read effectively a poem or 
novel or drama; or, as one typical statement exemplifies the vagueness and ambiguity: 
“One clear purpose is to encourage pupils to respond with depth and feeling to literary 
selections of many kinds.”!® All of these generous abstractions so lacking in 
particularity are in fact statements expressing desired changes in behavior despite our 
propensity to avoid thinking in behavioral terms. Our pious generalities about 
objectives afford us the luxury of complete and absolute autonomy in the English 
classroom to do and say whatever we like and to evaluate our students according to 
our personal likes and dislikes under the guise that this is truly liberal education, 
pursuing valid and traditional humanistic goals—goals which remain mostly unarticu- 
lated. It is, and I state it too simply but I hope forcibly, it is not possible to attain the 
traditional goals of English without the demonstration by our students of accomplish- 
ing specific behavior competencies along the way. 

In endorsing the movement for us as college English teachers toward the careful 
articulation of behavioral objectives as a means of facilitating learning, I am aware of 
the potential limitations and dangers of such a movement: 

1. the danger of trivilization—the obsessive concentration upon a single facet of a 

subject which becomes an end in itself; as for example, in emphasizing the 

identification of rhyme scheme while ignoring the poem as organic entity; 


17 Robert E. Mager, Developing Attitudes Toward Learning (Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 
1968), p. 7. 


18 James R. Squire, “Of Goals and Objectives,” in Convention Concerns: 1970 (Champaign, 
Illinois, NCTE, 1971), p. 9. 
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2. the danger of quantification—that we may choose as objectives only those 
aspects of a subject that are readily quantifiable; e.g., the selecting of metaphors 
and similes in a poem; 

3. the danger that describing specific behaviors can be transformed into 
prescribing behaviors, i.e., the failure to distinguish between the behavior described 
and the behavior desired; for example, is describing the objective of having the 
student identify rhyme scheme or recognize metaphors really the behavioral 
objective I should desire him to attain? 


And there are other possible limitations, also; but potential dangers are neither present 

nor inevitable. Perhaps we should delineate, therefore, some of the potential benefits 

of planning behavioral objectives relevant to “the amorphous discipline of English”: 
1. Behaviorally stated objectives can help us overcome the authoritarian view of 
learning in which the teacher feeds subject matter to the student; the delineation of 
such objectives can coerce us to see the dynamic interrelationships among those 
teaching, those taught, and that which is taught; one of the best examples of this 
learning process for one aspect of English is contained in the 1970 NCTE 
Distinguished Lecture of James M. McCrimmon on “Writing as a Way of 
Knowing.”’!? 
2. Behaviorally stated objectives can help us to reassess what we are teaching and 
the premises underlying our teaching by forcing us to become aware of the specific 
nature of achievements or accomplishments or competencies we desire for our 
students; see, for example, James R. Squire’s The Response of Adolescents While 
Reading Four Short Stories® published by NCTE. 
3. Behaviorally stated objectives in terms of both the cognitive and affective 
domains of learning can help us to understand that humanistic values can still 
determine the goals of education, and behavioral objectives are a means to that goal 
attainment; for example, note the essay by Fred L. and Nancy V. Standley on “An 
Experimental Use of Black Literature in a Predominantly White University” in 
Research in the Teaching of English. 
4. Behaviorally stated objectives can help us to clarify the relevancy of English 
Studies to the democratic society in which the college and university exist 
assumedly for the common good; on this point, read carefully the recent report of 
the NCTE Task Force on Racism and Bias in the Teaching of English entitled 
“Criteria for Teaching Materials in Reading and Literature.”?* I would also like to 
call attention to the forthcoming report of the National Junior College Committee 


191m The Promise of English (Champaign, Illinois: NCTE, 1970). 
20 (Champaign, Illinois: NCTE, 1964). 

214 (Fall 1970), 139-148. 
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recently endorsed by the Executive Committee of the CCCC which is called 
“Guidelines for Junior College English Teacher Training Programs.” 

5. Behaviorally stated objectives, in contradistinction to behaviorism, will include 
“only those things that contribute to the development of human beings who are 
articulate, who use language wisely and with feeling, who appreciate the linguistic 
and literary efforts of others, and for whom life will be better because of their 
awareness of the potential (for good or evil) of their mother tongue”; on these 
points, see the model J. N. Hook, et al., Representative Performance Objectives in 
English: Grades 9-12: Preliminary Catalog (1971).”% 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, what I have been trying to suggest is that we who are college English 
teachers must lay aside our sometimes truculent resistance to developments in learning 
theory; that we must acknowledge without prior capitulation to behaviorism the 
necessity for evaluation in an ever increasing technological society; and that we must 
assume the responsibility and leadership for the continuous statement of the 
indispensable behavioral objectives inherent to our “amorphous discipline.” Toward 
those ends, I would suggest that the Board of Directors of the College English 
Association adopt an activist role in the coming year by recommending that both 
regional and national meetings give careful attention in their programs to the 
fundamental problems associated with college English and behavioral objectives; and 
that The CEA Forum, in its role of being an organ for “the lively expression of 
individual concern for the common problems of a great profession,” likewise assume 
an active role of eliciting and publishing materials on this subject. Perhaps, the point 
can be best expressed by describing a cartoon that appears in Robert Mager’s book 
Developing Attitude Toward Learning. In that cartoon are three figures. Two teachers, 
clad in academic garb, are talking to each other—with the first one exclaiming, “I teach 
creativity!” and the second one proclaiming, “I teach insight!” The third figure is a 
student walking away from the teachers and muttering, “I hate school!” 


23This reference is to a “Draft Copy: For Field Testing Use Only.” 
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Responding to the Emerging 
Teacher Surplus 


WILLIAM E. LAIRD 
DONALD L. SCHILSON 


The long period of the teacher shortage evidently is ending, and a surplus appears to 
be developing in the market. A teacher surplus poses a number of economic-adminis- 
trative issues that have implications for the profession. Some basic aspects of this new 
problem are discussed here in terms of elementary economic analysis. 

Since the new surplus involves supply and demand relationships, it will be 
convenient to review some points of economic theory. We will then examine the 
policy approaches taken in the earlier period of the teacher shortage as these earlier 
policies along with basic economic analysis will help clarify the choices now facing 
those who influence the course of events in education. 

A popular misconception of the law of supply and demand is that these forces 
always directly determine prices and wages.’ First, the law of supply and demand does 
not say that market forces necessarily determine either prices or wages. Public school 
teachers’ salaries are set by political bodies and often are not set in accordance with 
market realities. Furthermore, the indirect influence of supply and demand conditions 
can be remarkably slow in being fully incorporated into the political decision-making 
process. Second, the law of supply and demand does state that if price is not set by the 
market, or in accordance with market realities, then the market will not clear. This 
means sellers will be looking for buyers, or buyers looking for sellers—depending on 
whether price has been set above or below the competitive level. 


William E. Laird is a professor of economics at Florida State University; Donald L. Schilson is a 
professor of education at the University of North Dakota. 
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During the past few decades teachers’ salaries were set below the true (free, 
competitive) market equilibrium level, and therefore there were not enough teachers 
available at prevailing salaries; there was a shortage in the technical economic sense. 
The shortage that prevailed was related to, and governed by, the politically-determined 
price, and it was the element of price that explained the apparent paradox of a highly 
literate society being unable to secure enough teachers to instruct its children. The 
shortage was basically a question of relatively low salaries and could have been rapidly 
overcome by a series of fairly substantial raises. Many who trained for the profession 
either failed to enter or quickly withdrew for a variety of reasons, including money. 
The potentially available number was always more than adequate, but it would have 
taken higher salary levels to draw this reserve of qualified personnel into active 
teaching. 

The persistence of the teacher shortage illustrates well how slowly and incompletely 
the facts of the market are sometimes incorporated into the political decision-making 
system which finances education. The shortage created the indirect pressures for salary 
increases, but the increases were modest and slow in coming relative to the seriousness 
of the problem. The administrative adjustment to a surplus is likely to be more rapid. 

Before examining the major policy alternatives now facing the educational system, 
let us briefly recall the manner in which the earlier shortage was typically handled by 
those administering the system. These earlier market accommodations have a direct 
bearing on the policy choices which now appear most appropriate. 

The earlier shortage could have been eliminated quickly with a short series of more 
substantial raises. That policy was not followed, however, because the political process 
generated inadequate budgets for the most appropriate solution. There were, to be 
sure, raises which often compared favorably with those being awarded in other job 
categories in the economy. The raises, while clearly helpful in encouraging an adequate 
quantity of teachers, were nonetheless too small relative to the magnitude of the 
shortage. The shortage remained, and other expedients were followed in adjusting to 
the continuing problems of securing personnel. 

What were the expedients followed? In many cases the standards for teaching were 
lowered through such devices as the provisional certificate. Marginal teachers were 
recruited and retained. 

Another adjustment that was made to the shortage was allowing the number of 
students per class to rise or remain beyond professionally desirable levels. In retrospect 
it is clear that educational quality suffered unnecessarily because of these expedients. 

The situation today is changing in the market for teachers. A surplus is developing 
and the question arises as to how those who administer education will respond to this 
unfamiliar condition in the academic market. 

A dominant fact in the market is that some moderation in the rate of increase in 
teachers’ salaries is likely. While this will vary by geographic region and area of 
specialization, an overall slackening can be expected. But the impact of new market 
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conditions need not be reflected entirely in salary levels. As events during the shortage 
period clearly demonstrated, salary is not the only variable in the institutional 
arrangements surrounding the supply of and demand for teachers. There are other 
variables under the control of administrators at various levels, and administrators now 
have a range of discretion not enjoyed for decades. The choices made will influence 
both supply and demand and sway the course of events in the market. These choices 
are reflected in the main alternatives facing education today: 
1. To maintain current standards of teacher quality and maintain current classroom 
size and adjust to the developing surplus by allowing wage levels to stagnate. The 
short-run budget appeal of this should be obvious to all. It is the most politically 
expedient of the alternatives. 
2. To upgrade teacher qualifications by eliminating the use of provisional 
certificates and similar expedients. This administrative decision will moderate the 
number of surplus teachers by eliminating the entry of many people with marginal 
qualifications and marginal interest in the profession. This upgrading of the average 
quality of teachers will moderate the number of job applicants while benefiting the 
profession. 


3. To upgrade the standards for degree candidates in the schools of education. In 
the absence of a teacher shortage a more critical examination of degree candidates 
could be undertaken. Education counselors have long operated in a world where 
even the poorest graduates could find positions with relative ease. Education deans 
have been in a position where almost continual expansion was necessary. A more 
cautious approach now seems appropriate. The new market situation provides a 
unique opportunity to raise academic standards within the professional schools. 
Aside from the obvious academic merits of such upgrading, a refusal by the colleges 
of education to reexamine old policies ultimately will lead to disappointed, jobless 
graduates, and the unemployed graduates will create persistent indirect pressures 
toward a stagnant salary level. 

4. To reduce the average number of students per class to levels long considered 
more reasonable by professional standards. Other things being equal, this would 
create some increase in the demand for teachers and ease the developing surplus. 
The academic desirability of smaller classes requires no comment. 


These are the basic alternatives facing education today. Viewing them in this 
perspective emphasizes the special institutional context within which supply and 
demand relationships evolve in the academic marketplace. This approach also 
emphasizes the extent to which administrative decisions at various levels influence 
both demand and supply. The ultimate impact of the developing surplus will depend 
partly on the goals pursued by various administrators. 

The optimistic interpretation of developing trends is that the emerging surplus will 
be viewed as an unusual opportunity to upgrade the profession and the working 
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conditions of the classroom teacher. The new conditions in the market mean that it 
will now be possible to make rapid strides along these lines without creating 
unmanageable demands on academic budgets. The emerging surplus provides condi- 
tions that increase the economic feasibility of quality education, and a new emphasis 
on quality will serve to reconcile demand and supply by moderating the surplus. 


ae OcTOBER 1971 


Thoughts Toward a Socratic 
Philosophy of Education 


ELLIS W. HOLLON, Jr. 


The Hebrew proverbist once said: “He who finds wisdom finds life . . . but he who 
misses wisdom injures himself” (Proverbs 8:35). Socrates put it in his own inimitable 
way when he insisted that the philosopher is a “lover of wisdom” and that “the wise 
man is the virtuous man.” But apparently neither the proverbist nor Socrates 
identified wisdom solely with the attainment of the kind of pragmatic abilities and 
facts that in today’s technological world are said to guarantee financial success or 
status recognition or the distinction of fitting in with the crowd. Rather, to seek 
wisdom was to devote one’s life to attaining a knowledge of truth, righteousness, 
justice, and mercy, and then acting truthfully, righteously, justly, and mercifully. It 
seems not inappropriate, then, to speak of a Socratic philosophy of education in 
connection with both the Hebrew proverbist and Socrates. However, to speak of.a 
Socratic philosophy of education is to speak reflectively: unfortunately, the basic 
problem with arriving at such a reflective educational philosophy is that higher 
education as it exists today in America may well be governed too often by a highly 
unreflective philosophy. That is, what contemporary higher education sometimes 
presents to us is a system of educational ideals which have been generalized into mass 
value judgments, without any serious analysis having been made as to the possible 
harmful effects of such unreflective generalization. 

For example, try asking the members of a college class this question (as I recently 
did): ‘Why should you secure a higher education?” or, more generally, ““Why should 
you seek wisdom?” See what they will say. They may reply, “In order to learn a skill.” 


Ellis W. Hollon, Jr. is an associate professor of philosophy at Southeastern Baptist Theological 
‘Seminary. 
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But if they say this, they are probably not implying that it is the specialization which 
is so important; much less are they saying what Socrates taught—namely, that each 
skill is practiced “for its own sake” in the light of those “needy people whom it 
serves.” What the college student who gives this answer may actually be implying is, 
rather, “I must learn a skill so that I can make more money.” Indeed, what most 
college classes might say immediately in answer to this question could be phrased 
something like this: “Everybody ought to secure a higher education or seek wisdom in 
order to succeed financially.” (And the popular argument that college graduates make 
such and such amounts of money more than high school graduates in the course of 
their lifetimes—therefore, stay in school—only serves to buttress the student’s 
misconception here!) But perhaps another remark of the proverbist is relevant here: 
“Wisdom’s fruit is better than gold, even fine gold, and wisdom’s yield is better than 
choice silver’ (Proverbs 8:19). 

Thus, one of the basic, unanalyzed value judgments which may at times govern 
higher education today can be expressed in the sentence, “Everybody ought to 
succeed financially, and you cannot succeed financiaily unless you are highly 
specialized. Society feels, therefore, that educators should emphasize increasingly an 
intense sort of specialization to the possible exclusion of the ability to unify, to 
harmonize, to synthesize, to analyze, to criticize. Let it be noted in this connection: 
this value judgment is not so much undesirable as it is unreflective. No one with 
common sense would ever suggest that “lack of money is equivalent to ultimate 
happiness”; the analysis of common sense would be just the opposite, namely, that a 
comfortable amount of money would aid in the creation of a comfortable life, both 
for oneself and for others. 

But should such an unreflective value judgment as this be allowed full domination 
in higher education? So long as it is unanalyzed, does it not create much distortion and 
misdirection of educational processes? Let me put this another way: When we assume 
that one of our supreme goals in higher education is to learn or to attain wisdom in 
order to succeed financially, are we not automatical!y excluding certain other desirable 
educational ideals? Does this unconscious, governing value judgment not exclude other 
unconscious value judgments which, like itself, ought to be brought to conscious light 
within educational philosophy? 

Let us, for purposes of speculation, pose an antithetic value judgment to the 
assumption that “everybody ought to secure a higher education in order to succeed 
financially.” Let us say that everybody ought to secure a higher education in order “‘to 
develop the power of honest and courageous decisiveness.” Let us say that this ought 
to be one of the ideals of higher education, and then let us ask: ‘‘Does the first value 
judgment not tend to suppress the sceond?” Here, for example, we have a senior 
economics major, trained in two years of specialized courses in economics and backed 
up with two years of general education. At what point has he ever been called upon to 
exercise honest and courageous decisiveness concerning the basic economic premises 
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practiced in the vocation to which he will devote his life? Has he ever been asked to 
make an honest and courageous decision about the ethical validity of the current 
union assumption that a supreme goal ought to be less work for more pay, or about 
the ethical validity of the current management assumption that to survive we must 
construct shoddy products with a built-in obsolescence? Go to a college class and ask 
that economics major; in most cases, his answer will be, “No. I have never been called 
upon in my major program to make such a decision, and I have never made it.” 

Of course, the economics major is chosen solely as an example. Ask the history 
major if he has ever been called upon to make an honest and courageous decision 
concerning the ethical validity of frontier expansion or empire building or the 
connection of capitalism with religious institutions or of communism with a 
violence-oriented eschatology, and in most cases his answer may well be, “No. I have 
never been called upon to make an honest and courageous decision concerning the 
basic principles of historical development.” Ask the language major; ask the natural 
science major; the answer will be probably generally the same. It is an answer almost 
wholly predetermined by the unconscious assumption that “I am not in college or 
graduate school to question; I am there to accept the food laid before me. I am a 
guest, not a gadfly; I am a receiver, not a creator. I am there to learn a skill in order to 
succeed financially. I am not there to gain the ability to make decisions courageously 
and honestly. I am not there to obtain wisdom, but only to get knowledge.” 

The educational ideal of “achieving the ability to make an honest and courageous 
decision” is not the only educational goal which may be excluded by the unanalyzed 
but prevalent value judgment that “everybody ought to be specialized so that he can 
succeed financially.” This unconscious assumption may also exclude or at least 
suppress the desirable educational goal of becoming motivated toward artistic 
creativity and intellectual excellence. Only a brief glance at the geniuses of world 
history is necessary to realize that in the largest number of instances the artistic genius 
was usually unrecognized socially and unrewarded financially in his own time. 
Furthermore, such a glance shows that at times the artists themselves were so 
pressured by the need for finances that they allowed their abilities to be directed 
toward monetary goals, and thereby were seduced into presenting unworthy creations. 
William Faulkner’s novel Sanctuary, whose plot is set in a house of prostitution and 
which Faulkner publicly stated was written “simply to make money,” is merely one 
case in point. Artistic creativity may not be able to flourish under the yoke of the 
value judgment that everybody ought to succeed financially; often, the greatest works 
of art have been born out of deprivation (as, for example, Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls or Carson McCuller’s The Wedding Guest). Should not, then, any 
educational system allow some stress to be placed on this value judgment, as well as on 
the ability to make honest and courageous decisions? Should not the educational 
system place these ideals or goals of (1) achieving the ability to make honest and 
- courageous decisions and of (2) inculcating motivation toward artistic creativity and 
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intellectual excellence over or prior to the assumption that everybody ought to 
succeed financially? 

Thirdly, does not the value judgment that everybody ought to.succeed financially 
possibly exclude the educational ideal of attaining intellectual excellence? Will the 
economics major go to work for a contracting company which cuts corners on house 
construction until cutting corners becomes a part of the warp and woof of his own 
personality? Will the history major become a Ph.D. teacher of history who is willing to 
swallow en toto the assumption that history is purely objective and that it can never 
answer the questions of wherefore and whereto? Will the English major become merely 
a high school promoter of grammatical analysis? Will the natural science major become 
purely a science technician and nothing more, no matter how large a laboratory he 
heads? Will the social science major become solely a human computer, feeding his soul 
on numbers and spewing back endless statistics as the key to ultimate reality? Will the 
religion major become a sort of denominational Jacob, gaining his ecclesiastical 
plaudits at the expense of some poor Esau down the street whose “‘admissions by birth 
or baptism or transfer of letters” did not add up as well this year? These questions cry 
out for answers simply because in each case they depict what may well happen. In 
each case, the question is a question which (to speak in the fashion of Heidegger) 
“brings to light” what has heretofore “been hidden,” namely, the desirability of 
attaining intellectual excellence as an educational goal. Purely objective history is not 
imbued with the quality of excellence; English language and literature are more than 
grammatical analysis; natural science must work from speculative (i.e., imaginative) 
hypotheses if it works at all; society is composed of unpredictable people, not 
unchanging Pythagorean units. And, as far as the professional parish minister is 
concerned, I would presume that his task is to preach the kerygma (i.e., the 
redemptive message) of his particular faith, not to preach his denomination glorified 
(no matter how much he might love or be devoted to his particular ecclesiastical 
organization). Ought not any educational system place as much value on the 
achievement of intellectual excellence as on financial success? Should any educational 
system be such that—even inadvertently—it fosters the unanalyzed value of “We 
worship Thee, O God of Gold—be damned with all the rest!” 

But this value judgment is not the only unconscious ideal motivating contemporary 
higher education. There are others just as undesirable as long as they are unanalyzed. 
Ask students in a college class, as I did recently, and they may well give you at least 
these: “Everybody ought to secure a higher education or seek wisdom because 
everybody ought to be a good citizen”; “Everybody ought to secure a higher 
education or seek wisdom because everybody ought to be intellectual”; “Everybody 
ought to secure a higher education because everybody ought to be happy.” Now, in 
each case, these judgments may exclude or at least suppress other more desirable value 
judgments. 

Again, let us briefly analyze a paradigm case in order to give a concrete example of 
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what we are trying to say. The problem with the educational value judgment that 
everybody ought to be a good citizen is not so much that it is undesirable, but that it, 
like the first to the effect that everybody ought to succeed financially, is often 
unreflected upon or unanalyzed. Let us pose an educational ideal which may well be in 
tension with any superficial understanding of this one, and which may well be 
excluded if this one is left to operate without limitation: Let us say that everybody 
ought to secure a higher education or seek wisdom in order to achieve personal 
liberation or freedom. The problem which may lie in the assumption that good 
citizenship—if only superficially understood—is equivalent to personal freedom or 
liberation is the problem to which Emile Durkheim often refers, namely, that the 
concept of the good citizen—when viewed solely from within the provincial culture of 
any one particular spatio-temporal epoch—may well be molded by the unreflected 
upon, tradition-directing forces of society—tradition-directing forces which may well 
be both irrational and unconscious, as well as primarily emotive. If Durkheim is right 
(and I think he is in this instance), then the concept of the good citizen—if unreflected 
upon—may be wholly inimical to one of the true goals of a Socratic-oriented higher 
education, or, indeed, to any Socratic-oriented quest for wisdom. Was there, for — 
example, any personal liberation or freedom in the Third Reich? Or in Stalin’s 
benighted fiefdom? 

Furthermore, is totalitarianism the only type of society which adheres to certain 
emotively-predetermined concepts of what the good citizen ought to be? Has higher 
education within the framework of democracy perhaps missed the boat when a 
fairly-intelligent looking college senior remarks on national television that he thinks 
college students staging peaceful, nonviolent protests against the United States’ 
involvement in Vietnam should be tried for treason? Would he, perhaps, try the whole 
legislature of Massachusetts for treason? And is he any less uneducated than various 
chairmen of Selective Service boards who sometimes reclassify college students who 
stage such peaceful demonstrations, solely on the basis of their demonstrations? 

Political conformism is not the only manifestation of the conflict of educational 
ideals where good citizenship and personal liberation or freedom are concerned. 
Perhaps the most obvious form of this conflict in the United States is racial in nature, 
especially in certain sections of the country where it is assumed that supporting 
practices which enforce racial discrimination is synonymous with good citizenship. 
How can a student be personally liberated or learn to exercise courageous decisiveness 
when his environment from birth imposes on him, with an inescapable, silent, social 
pressure, the perspective that he is king of all human beings because he is a white, 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant? 

In other words, when we have as a governing goal what we call an unreflective 
superficial type of good citizenship, are we actually sometimes guilty of holding as a 
teleological perspective the ideal of social conformity? We suspect that this is 
sometimes so, and we suspect further that a mere redefinition of good citizenship is 
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not enough. What needs to be done in this case is an actual displacement of one 
unconscious, superficial, or unreflected-upon ideal—good citizenship—with a more 
conscious and reflective ideal of “the citizen who has achieved personal liberation or 
freedom.” Only thus can man be made into a true citizen of the nation which is his and 
which he deeply loves. 

The case of Socrates is also instructive here. Who were the good citizens of Athens: 
Socrates, who believed in the god of reason and in the ideal of virtue, or his judges and 
executioners, who believed in the gross gods of mythology and in the ideal of 
expediency? Who were the ones personally liberated: Socrates’ students, who thought 
that freedom was synonymous with geographical location, or Socrates, who was 
convinced that the righteous man is “he who fears not death” and that the state’s 
decision must be obeyed even unto death because “the state is the mother and nurse 
of all good things’? Surely, history has accepted the accuracy of Socrates’ famous 


remarks concerning good citizenship: 

And now, O men who have condemned me, I would fain prophesy to you; for I am about 
to die, and in the hour of death men are gifted with prophetic power. And I prophesy to 
you who are my murderers, that immediately after my departure punishment far heavier 
than you have inflicted on me will surely await you. Me you have killed because you wanted 
to escape the accuser, and not to give an account of your lives. But that will not be as you 
suppose: far otherwise. For I say that there will be more accusers of you than there are now; 
accusers whom hitherto I have restrained: and as they are younger they will be more 
inconsiderate with you, and you will be offended at them. If you think that by killing men 
you can prevent some one from censuring your evil lives, you are mistaken; that is not a way 
of escape which is either possible or honourable; the easiest and the noblest way is not to be 
disabling others, but to be improving yourselves. This is the prophecy which I utter before 
my departure to the judges who have condemned me (Apology, 39-40). 


Could not Dietrich Bonhoeffer have said this as well to the Nazis? Or Bishop 
Lattimore and Ridley while being burned at the stake? Or Servetus to Calvin? Or 


Oppenheimer to McCarthy? The point is that if the phrase “the good citizen’’ is 
understood superficially or as equivalent solely to the phrase “he who conforms” then 
conformity has succeeded and education has failed. After all—like Socrates!—did not 
these gadflies all help to stabilize the structures of personal freedom within the 
communal group? 

Again, surely history has accepted Socrates’ assumption that, contrary to the 
opinion of his emotionally-motivated students, personal liberation is not the same as 
physical freedom, but that it is a much more complex and hard-won achievement 
which requires a conscious endeavor of reflection and intellectual pursuit after 
wisdom. We repeat: (1) Everybody ought to get a higher education—to seek 
wisdom—in order to develop the power of honest and courageous decisiveness; (2) 
everybody ought to secure a higher education—to seek wisdom—in order to become 
motivated toward artistic creativity and intellectual excellence; (3) everybody ought to 
secure a higher education—to seek wisdom—in order to achieve personal liberation or 
freedom. 
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Indeed, it might even be said that only when a majority of a state’s citizens have 
gained these characteristics and have thereby attained wisdom, can a state become 
surely founded; only when every citizen has become a “‘seeker after’ and a “lover of” 
wisdom—a Socrates—a gadfly—then, and only then, will that “mighty and beloved 
steed” which we call “the State” be able to bridge the yawning chasms in human 
relationships which continually open up before the State in the course of the living out 
of its own particular role in the onrush of the cosmic drama. Surely history agrees with 
Socrates when he said: “I say, let a man be of good cheer about his soul, who having 
cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the body as alien to him and working harm 
rather than good, has sought after the pleasures of knowledge; and has arrayed the 
soul, not in some foreign attire, but in her own proper jewels, temperance, and justice, 
and courage, and nobility, and truth—in these adorned she is ready to go on her 
journey to the world below, when her hour comes” (Phaedo, 115). 
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The plight of private colleges and universities in the United States is becoming more 
acute. Many reasons have been advanced to explain the difficulties, but one reason 
seems to stand out beyond all others, namely, the lack of adequate financial resources. 
Financial straits have led many private institutions to look increasingly for some kind 
of public support. Compounding the situation, states themselves are faced with 
ever-increasing enrollments at their public colleges and universities. This has caused 
many states to study the possibility of aiding private institutions as a means of 
relieving enrollment pressures and offering educational opportunities to more students 
at less cost per student. The reasoning, of course, is that it would be far less expensive 
for a state to aid an existing private institution than to expand state institutions or to 
construct new ones. With such intense interest in the matter, undoubtedly there is 
some public support for some kind of aid for private higher education. 

In order to help legislators, government officials, educators, and citizens-at-large 
(who will pay the bill if there is to be public support for private higher education) 
study the issue, certain considerations need to be analyzed. One set of considerations 
is whether such support would be legal. Would just any kind of aid be legal, or would 
there have to be certain qualifications or limitations placed upon the aid to pass the 
test of legality? Could aid be general in nature, or would there have to be limitations 
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upon the type of institution which would qualify to receive it? Could aid be direct to a 
private institution and/or to an individual? 

It is clear that the disposition of the legal aspects of public support for private 
higher education is not readily discernible. Men of eminent legal qualifications can and 
do disagree as to the legal answers to these questions. As the issue becomes more 
intense and more state effort is expended in this regard, then naturally the courts will 
be asked to speak further on the subject. At the present time, the courts have spoken 
to some degree on some of the questions. Since the law is dynamic, fluid, and 
ever-evolving, the courts will continue to add new light on a case-by-case basis. 

As a general principle, in the absence of a prohibition in its constitution, a state 
may offer financial assistance to a private college or university. However, even though 
there may be no state constitutional prohibition, there are other legal considerations 
to be made concerning such legislation. The first of these is that of determining whether 
such state aid would fulfill the requirement of appropriating public funds for a public 
purpose. Another consideration is that of meeting the standards of both substantive 
and procedural due process. Also, the standards of equal protection of the law must be 
met in the purpose, motive, and intent of the statute. The implementation of any such 
legislation must, of course, be fair and reasonable and consistent with the standards of 
equal protection. Finally, the issue of separation of church and state must be 
considered. 


Public Funds for a Public Purpose 


Generally, under either the expressed or implied provisions of its constitution, a 
state may use public funds only for a public purpose. The state, however, is vested 
with wide discretion in this area. Public purpose must be determined from the facts in 
each case. Constitutionally, education is a state function; therefore state legislatures 
have discretion in this specific area of public concern. In legislation appropriating 
public aid for private higher education, a legislature could, of course, declare in the 
statute that it is indeed public funds for a public purpose. Since this would be an 
important point in any subsequent court case involving the legislation, it seems most 
unlikely that a legislature would not make such a statutory declaration. Thus, it must 
be determined judicially whether public support for private higher education is for a 
public purpose. Again, only from the facts in each case can it be determined whether 
an appropriation is indeed for a public purpose or not. Generally, it may be said that 
funds are spent for a public purpose if they are expended for the support of 
government or for any of the generally recognized objectives of government. 

The United States Supreme Court set forth the factors to be considered in 
ascertaining whether an appropriation is for a public purpose when it said in Citizens’ 
Savings and Loan Association v. Topeka: “ ... [courts] must be governed mainly by 
the course and usage of the government, the objects for which taxes have been 
customarily and by long course of legislation levied, what objects or purposes have 
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been considered necessary to the support and for the proper use of the government, 
whether State or municipal. Whatever lawfully pertains to this as is sanctioned by time 
and the acquiescence of the people may well be held to pa to the public use, and 
proper for the maintenance of good government . . . .”" 

To this statement the Supreme Court of Wiseancin added in State v. Dammann: 

.. to sustain a public purpose the advantage to the public must be direct and not 
merely indirect or remote.”” 

In an early case, the United States Supreme Court, in Bradfield v. Roberts,* upheld 
a congressional appropriation of funds for a private, church-related hospital as a valid 
expenditure of public funds. 

It goes without further comment that the benefit of public aid must be for the 
promotion of the public interest as opposed to the promotion of the interests of 
individuals. 

A factor of paramount importance to be considered in establishing public purpose 
is the type of aid contemplated. Will the aid take the form of scholarships and loans to 
individuals, or will it be general aid to the institutions? Will the aid be in the form of a 
contractual arrangement with institutions? Of equal importance is the factor relative 
to what types of institutions will receive the aid and what classification system will be 
employed in determining which institutions will receive the aid. 


Due Process of Law 


Legislation concerning public support for private higher education must be in 
accordance with both procedural and substantive due process. There is no absolute and 
final definition of due process of law. Courts have refused to formulate a precise 
definition and have preferred to define it “by the gradual process of judicial inclusions 
and exclusion.’’* In general it may be said that due process is met when the principles 
of fair play are invoked and when actions are reasonable, just, and not arbitrary. 
Procedural due process refers to the procedures and methods employed in seeing that 
laws and regulations are carried out and enforced. Substantive due process goes to the 
very heart of the law or regulation in question. It questions not merely the procedures 
and methods employed in any proceeding but whether the purpose of the law or 
regulation is fair, reasonable, and just. 

Legislation concerning public support for private higher education must clearly be 
for a public purpose and must be fair and reasonable to all concerned. The manner in 
which the aid is to be dispensed must also be fair and reasonable. 
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Equal Protection of the Laws 


The purpose, motive, and effect of the law itself cannot violate the standards of 
equal protection. As in the case of “due process of law,” “equal protection of the 
laws” is most difficult to define. There can and must be reasonable classification made 
under laws. A rule which is fair on its face may be discriminatorily applied so as to 
deny an individual the equal protection of the laws. However, in order to show that 
there has been a violation of “equal protection,” there must be proof of an 
“intentional or purposeful discrimination” between persons or classes.> Any public aid 
to private institutions of higher education must be applied equally, according to a fair 
and reasonable classification system. Courts have allowed reasonable classifications 
since it is impossible that every law apply to every citizen in exactly the same way. 

Embodied in “equal protection of the laws” is the consideration which applies to 
the highly sensitive area of racial discrimination. Some state statutes authorizing 
tuition grants to children attending private schools have been held void on the grounds 
that such tuition grants simply perpetuate a system of segregated public schools. There 
have been several cases on this point, but one of the most pertinent ones is Poindexter 
v. Louisiana Financial Assistance Commission.® In that case the federal district court 
held unconstitutional a revised state system of tuition grants for children attending 
private schools. That same court had previously held unconstitutional the original 
statute. The United States Supreme Court upheld both decisions without giving an 
opinion. The district court said that the purpose and motive for enactment of the 
statute must be considered in the light of its history and present setting, and in striking 
down the statute, the court said: “Its ‘unlawful and necessary effect’ is ‘to establish 
and maintain a system of segregated schools for white children, in violation of the 
equal protection clause.’ ”’ The court further stated: “Irrespective of the terms of a 
statute, particularly in the area of racial discrimination, courts must determine its 
purpose as well as its substance and effect ... .[A]cts generally lawful may become 
unlawful when done to accomplish an unlawful end.”® The United States Supreme 
Court also upheld a federal district court decision holding void a similar statute in 
South Carolina.? 

In a recent case, Griffin v. State Board of Education,'® a federal district court in 
Virginia held unconstitutional a similar state tuition grant system. That court had 
previously upheld the Virginia law as not having an invidious purpose or intent and 
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that the law was without reference to race. After the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the voiding of the Louisiana and South Carolina statutes, the Virginia court 
held that according to the test upheld by the United States Supreme Court, the 
Virginia law was now unconstitutional. That test, said the court, is that such state 
tuition grants must be held unconstitutional if “...the arrangement in any measure, 
no matter how slight, contributes to or permits continuance of segregated public 
school education.” 

The above cases concerning racial discrimination all deal with elementary and 
secondary education. The same constitutional principles would apply to higher 
education. Under a state system of aid to private institutions, there would have to be a 
complete absence of any motive which could reasonably be construed to contribute to 
or permit continuance of a segregated system of higher education. It would be 
necessary that statues have certain built-in guarantees which would assure that no 
funds be used to foster or permit segregation. The implementation of the law must be 
such that strict standards be maintained and that classification systems be reasonable 
and just so as to avoid the pitfalls of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 


Separation of Church and State 


The legal consideration which carries with it a high degree of likely invalidation of 
public aid to private colleges and universities is that of separation of church and state. 
If public aid is granted to a private sectarian institution, then the question remains as 
to the degree of aid which will violate the establishment clause of the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court has considered the question of religious freedom 
as applied to education in some of the landmark decisions of the court. In an early 
decision, Pierce v. Society of Sisters‘? the United States Supreme Court held that a 
state lacks the power to standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. This decision thus guaranteed the right of private, including 
sectarian, education to exist in this country. The court, in Cochran v. Louisiana State 
Board of Education,’ upheld a state plan to provide textbooks to parochial school 
students. The “child benefit” theory was thus established. This theory places the 
benefit to the individual child (and thereby to the welfare of society at large) against 
conflicts in the religious freedom consideration. In 1968, the court again, in Board of 
Education v. Allen,'* held that a state could lend, free of charge, textbooks to 
children attending private, including parochial, schools. Again, although this case 
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involved children below the college level, the constitutional principles involved would 
apply to higher education as well. In School District of Abington Township v. 
Schempp'* the United States Supreme Court fashioned a test for distinguishing 
between forbidden involvements of the state with religion and those particulars which 
the Establishment Clause permits. That test is stated as follows: “What are the purpose 
and the primary effect of the enactment? If either is the advancement or inhibition of 
religion then the enactment exceeds the scope of legislative power as circumscribed by 
the Constitution. That is to say that to withstand the structures of the Establishment 
Clause there must be a secular legislative purpose and a primary effort that neither 
advances nor inhibits religion... . ”!° 

The court in that same case further said: “In the relationship between man and 
religion, the State is firmly committed to a position of neutrality. Though the 
application of that rule requires interpretation of a delicate sort, the rule itself is 
clearly and concisely stated in the words of the First Amendment.” ?” 

The line between state neutrality toward religion and state support of religion is not 
easy to locate. It is more often than not completely a matter of degree as was stated 
by the Supreme Court in Zorach v. Clausen'® and again quoted in Board of 
Education v. Allen:'? “The constitutional standard is the separation of Church and 
State. The problem, like many problems in constitutional law, is one of degree.””° 

The exact point in any legislation at which the degree of state aid to private, 
sectarian colleges and universities violates the separation of church and state will have 
to be determined on a case-by-case basis. This was seen in Horace Mann League of U.S. 
v. Board of Public Works,” which saw the Court of Appeals of Maryland decide 
which private institutions were not eligible to receive state funds—depending upon the 
degree of involvement between the institution and the church or religion. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in an opinion rendered to the Massachusetts State 
Senate, said that the constitutionality of a pending bill providing for the establishment 
of an authority to assist institutions of higher education in construction, financing, 
and refinancing of projects would be constitutional unless it was interpreted to 
authorize a participating organization to embrace one maintained for training of 
clergymen or other members of religious orders.” Again, the degree of church-related- 
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ness and involvement with religion was a factor in Vermont Educational Buildings 
Financing Agency v. Mann,*? where the Supreme Court of Vermont upheld the 
constitutionality of public aid to private institutions. 

In late June, immediately prior to its adjournment until the October 1971 term, the 
United States Supreme Court, in a 5-4 decision, upheld the constitutionality of federal 
construction grants to church-related institutions under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963. In this landmark case, Tilton v. Richardson,* the Court held 
that neither the establishment nor the free exercise clause of the First Amendment 
invalidates the sections of the act which provide construction grants to colleges and 
universities, regardless of their affiliation with a religious body, for buildings and 
facilities to be used exclusively for secular education purposes. That act neither 
includes nor excludes church-related institutions, but it authorizes grants to 
“institutions of higher education’’ of funds for construction of academic facilities. The 
act defines an “institution of higher education” as an institution which is non-profit, 
accredited, and legally authorized by the state in which it is located to provide 
post-secondary education. The act forbids grants for construction of “any facility used 
or to be used for sectarian instruction or as a place of religious worship” or “any 
facility which ...is used or to be used primarily in connection with any part of the 
program of a school or department of divinity.” 

The legislative history of the act clearly reveals that congress intended to make 
funds available to church-related institutions of higher education. The sponsors and 
supporters of the bill stated such in the debate. Also, amendments to prohibit the 
granting of funds to church-related institutions were voted down. 

Although upholding the constitutionality of the legislation, the Court did, however, 
declare that the establishment clause prohibited that provision of the act which 
removed all restrictions on the use of buildings or facilities built, in part, with federal 
money after 20 years. In finding that “one-time, single purpose” grants do not 
constitute “‘an excessive government entanglement with religion,” the Court pointed 
out some “generally significant differences between the religious aspects of church- 
related institutions of higher learning and parochial elementary and secondary 
schools.”” Chief Justice Burger, speaking for the court declared: “There is substance to 
the contention that college students are less impressionable and less susceptible to 
religious indoctrination. Common observation would seem to support that view and 
Congress may well have entertained it. Since religious indoctrination is not a substantial 
purpose of activity of these church-related colleges and universities, there is less 
likelihood than in primary and secondary schools that religion will permeate the area 
of secular education. This reduces the risk that government aid will in fact seem to 


23947 A. 2d 68 (1968). 
91S. Ct. 2091 (1971). 
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support religious activities.”** The Chief Justice underscored the real issue involved 
in determining the constitutionality of legislation involving public funds for church- 
related institutions of higher education when it said: “The crucial question is not 
whether some benefit accrues to a religious institution as a consequence of the legis- 
lative program, but whether its principal or primary effect advances religion.” *° 

Although this case involved federal grants, the same constitutional principles would 
apply to the states. Some state constitutions may contain more restrictive provisions 
against financial support to religious institutions than does the federal constitution. In 
those states it follows that the people may indeed have to amend their constitution if 
they decide to aid such institutions. 


Conclusion 


There are many possible types of public support for private colleges and universities 
ranging from tuition grants, scholarships, and loans granted individual students to 
contracts with private institutions for programs or projects and even grants to 
institutions for buildings and other expenditures. The legal considerations pertinent to 
any of the possible types of aid are the same in all cases. That is, are the funds to be 
spent for a public purpose, are the elements of due process and equal protection met 
in both the purpose and the implementation of the statute, and is there separation of 
church and state to the degree necessary to withstand constitutional muster? There are 
no easy answers to these questions. Lawmakers, government officials, educators, and 
citizens should all be exposed to a rational and complete analysis of the issue. 


2591S. Ct. 2091 (1971). 
Ibid. 
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Drug Education: Pushing or Preventing? 


JOHN D. SWISHER 
JAMES CRAWFORD 
RONALD GOLDSTEIN 
MICHAEL YURA 


There is a body of evidence accumulating which indicates that drug abuse among 
high school and college students is an increasing social phenomenon.’ This trend has 
caused widespread concern among parents and educators who feel something should 
be done to stem the tide of drug abuse. The most popular response to this problem has 
been to establish some type of drug education program that will inform the youth of 
the inherent dangers associated with drug consumption. Richards? classified drug 
education programs into the following seven types: 


1. Scare tactics 

2. Two-sided presentations 

3. Use of Authorities, e.g., physicians, legal and enforcement officials, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and ex-addicts 

. Students as teachers 

. Curricular integration 

. Sensitivity groups 

. Humor. 


NAN fS 


John D. Swisher is an assistant professor of education at Pennsylvania State University; James 
Crawford is a doctoral applicant at Pennsulvania State University; Ronald Goldstein is a staff mem- 
ber of the Division of Counseling at Pennsylvania State University; Michael Yura is a doctoral 
candidate at Ohio State University. 


PD: Berg, Extent of Illicit Drug Use: A Compilation of Studies, Surveys, and Polls (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Department of Justice, 1969). 

ere Richards, “Government Programs and Psychological Principles in Drug Abuse Education,” 
paper presented at the Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association, September 
3, 1969. 
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Each of these approaches has strengths and weaknesses depending on the nature of 
the audience. Except for the sensitivity group approach, these endeavors tend to 
assume that if students are given information about drugs they will choose not to 
abuse them. The following series of quotations drawn from a variety of sources and 
authorities are typical of the kinds of statements upon which many drug education 
programs are built. 

A commercial publishing house asks the question, “How can you fight drug abuse 
most effectively?” and answers it by stating, “By giving students the facts.” This 
question and answer appear on the front cover of one of its brochures describing a 
series of educational films dealing with drug abuse.* A nonprofit corporation made the 
following statement in one of its mod brochures designed for parents, “‘Given correct 
information, parents can and must be a powerful force in intelligently and effectively 
advising their children on the technical subject of drug abuse.”* Several pharma- 
cologists took the position that “students respond to a balance presentation of the 
facts, without overtone of authority, and then make up their own minds.”° 
Ungerleider, a well-known psychiatric authority on drug abuse, described his 
involvement by stating, “We are there just to present the kind of information that is 
available so that they [the students] can figure out for themselves how they want to 
approach the problem of drugs.”® The Council on Mental Health argued that 
“educational material based on scientific knowledge, should point out the nature of 
marijuana and the effects of its use. Such material should be an integral part of a total 
educational program on drug abuse .. . . An informed citizenry, in the final analysis, is 
the most effective deterrent of all.”’ The United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare recently announced that approximately $3.5 million dollars 
will be spent to provide intensive training for teachers and students. The purpose of 
these intensive training programs was described in an official news release (June 1969) 
as follows: “The trainees at all four centers will be equipped with a knowledge of the 
facts on drugs, an understanding of the drug sub-culture, and ability to communicate 
with diverse community groups with the aid of appropriate materials and techniques, 
and the ability to train others.” The obvious thrust of this massive nationwide effort is 
for the trainees to learn the facts and how to communicate them to others. 


3Guidance Associates, How Can You Fight Drug Abuse Most Effectively? By Giving Students 
the Facts! (Pleasantville, New York: Guidance Associates, n.d.). 

i Lamb, A Summary for Parents and Students on the Subject of Teenage Drug Abuse 
(Pasadena, California: Linda Lamb Non Profit Enterprises, 1969). 

5M. Weinswig, D. Doerr, and S. Weinswig, “Drug Abuse Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 50 
(December 1968), 222. 

©Thomas Ungerleider, “Drug and the Educational Process,” The American Biology Teacher, 30 
(October 1968), 627. 

7 “Marijuana and Society,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 204 (June 24, 1968), 
~ 1181. 
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While the above kinds of statements are the most typical, not all authorities have 
argued for strictly informational approaches. For example, Finalator emphasized the 
importance of discovering new approaches to drug education in the following manner: 
“First in the realm of education—we have a monster by the tail.:.. We know deep 
down that the effects of health education on smoking and drinking have never been 
100%, but we did not make much of a fuss about it. Now, we want desperately to get 
the drug message across to young people and we find that traditional methods do not 
work very well.’ 

It would seem that if correct information on drugs, as most writers suggest, were 
the answer to the drug abuse problem, we would have the problem under control. 
Unfortunately, the answer does not seem quite that simple. In fact, it appears that the 
answer may be quite complex. The purpose of this article is to examine the 
relationship between an individual’s knowledge about drugs and his attitudes toward 
the use of drugs, as well as the relationship between his knowledge and his actual use 
of drugs. In order to explore these fundamental relationships, we constructed the 
following scales: 


1. A 14-item attitude scale that measured opinions about issues related to drug 
abuse. Seven of the items were worded positively and 7 others were worded 
negatively. A single score was derived from their responses and the pretest data 
yielded a split half reliability coefficient of .84. 


Sample Items: 
11. Anyone caught using drugs should be penalized: 
1. strongly agree 
2. somewhat agree 
3. have no opinion 
4. somewhat disagree 
5. strongly disagree 


12. Marijuana should be legalized: 
1. strongly agree 
2. somewhat agree 
3. have no opinion 
4. somewhat disagree 
5. strongly disagree 


Sy) Finalator, “Some Preventive Prescriptions for Drug Abuse,” paper presented at the Greater 
Philadelphia Council on Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Abuse, May 1968. 
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2. A 30-item knowledge scale that measured knowledge about drugs in 5 areas, 
including narcotics, marijuana, LSD, amphetamines, and barbiturates. A single 
score based on correct answers was derived from this scale which based on all 
test data had an uncorrected split half reliability coefficient of .69. 


Sample Items: 


21. Which of the following drugs has been known by man for the longest time: 
1. heroin 
2. marijuana 
3. morphine 
4. cocaine 


22. Which of the following is not a name for marijuana: 
1. cannabis 
2. grass 
3. joint 
4. weed 
5. reefer 


23. LSD can be detected by: 
1. its smell 
2. its taste 
3. its color 
4. its size 
5. none of the above 


24. Amphetamines are: 
1. stimulants 
2. depressants 
3. addicting 
4. narcotics 


25. Which of the following is not a tranquilizer: 


1. thorazine 
2. compazine 
3. methadrine 
4. stelazine 


3. A behavior scale which assessed the health habits of students. 


ae 
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Sample Items: 























Alcohol 
(Beer and Mix) . 





Cigarettes 





1. Have you ever used this 
product or drug? 
A. Have never used 

B. Have used 


. How old were you when you 
first used this product or 
drug (write in age)? 






. To what extent are you 
currently using this 
product or drug? 

A. Not at all 

B. Once or twice a month 

C. Every weekend 

D. More than three times 
a week 


Each of the instruments described was administered to the following samples: 


1. A private college preparatory academy (n=250) 
2. A Catholic high school (n=609) 
3. A regional campus of a major state university (n=134) 


Obviously, these populations do not represent a random sampling of adolescents, but a 
total N of 993 drawn from these diverse sources makes the results worth considering. 


Results 


The first step in the data analysis was to correlate the respondents’ level of 
knowledge about drugs with the nature of their attitudes toward drugs. As can be seen 
in Table 1, there is a consistent negative correlation, which was statistically significant 
for all three samples, between levels of knowledge and attitudes towards use of drugs. 
In other words, the more knowledge these students possessed about drugs, the more 
liberal (pro-drug use) they were in their attitudes. 

The fact that there seems to be a negative correlation between knowledge about 
drugs and attitudes towards the use of drugs does not necessarily mean that if we were 
to increase an individual’s level of knowledge there would be a subsequent 
liberalization in his attitudes. Nor would a liberalization of attitudes necessarily imply 
greater use of drugs. What is implied is that there is a consistent relationship between 
liberal attitudes towards drugs and knowledge about drugs. 

Another perspective on this issue can be achieved by examining the differences in 
levels of knowledge and attitudes between drug users and nonusers. In examining the 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATION BETWEEN KNOws. EDGE ABOUT DRUGS AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS DRUG ABUSE FOR THREE SAMPLES 














Sample 
Private School 
Catholic School 
Regional Campus 


—.17? 


*Correlation is significant at < .05 level. 
Correlation is significant at < .01 level. 


data regarding use of drugs, we compared marijuana users with non-marijuana users 
because the use of the other drugs (LSD, amphetamines, and barbiturates) was not 
found to be extensive. Knowledge differences between drug users and nonusers are 
presented in Table 2. The consistent mean differences in knowledge between these 
groups add further evidence that drug users are more knowledgeable than nonusers and 
that knowledge about drugs is associated with use of drugs. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN ATTITUDE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MARIJUANA USERS AND 
NONUSERS FOR THREE SAMPLES 











Means 
Differences 





Nonusers 
Means 





Marijuana Users 
Means 





Samples T Ratio 





Private School 
Catholic School 
Regional School 


*Correlation is significant at < .01 level. 


Attitudinal differences between marijuana users and nonusers are presented in 
Table 3. Again the marijuana users were consistently more liberal in their attitudes 
towards the use of drugs. This finding adds validity to the attitude scale and also 
provides further evidence of a link between knowledge about drugs, attitudes towards 
use of drugs, and the actual use of drugs. 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN KNOWLEDGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MARIJUANA USERS AND 
NONUSERS FOR THREE SAMPLES 


Marijuana Users Nonusers ; Means 
Means Means Differences 
6.3 













Samples 
e T Ratio 






Private School 11.8 ; ot Da 
Catholic School 9.6 ce aie 
Regional Campus 13.6 3:3 





*Correlation is significant at <.01 level. 


Discussion 


There are several possible interpretations of the results described above. One is that 
the drug users in these samples have learned about drugs through their experience and 
that this is not the same kind of knowledge that would be included in a drug education 
program. Some of the items on the knowledge scale could have been learned through 
involvement in a drug culture, which is a plausible interpretation. 

A second interpretation of these results might be that drug users would tend to 
score on the liberal end of an attitude scale in order to justify their behavior. There is 
very little doubt that this is a fairly valid point of view. However, it is generally 
recognized that attitudes are difficult to change. Therefore, it is likely that 
information presented to drug users would be selectively received and that only that 
information which was consistent with their point of view would be internalized. 

Yet another interpretation of these results might be that drug education efforts of a 
factual nature may desensitize youngsters’ fears of drugs, which in turn could lead to 
greater experimentation and use. Along this same line of reasoning it is also possible 
that an emphasis on drug education may heighten curiosity and consequently lead to 
greater experimentation and use of drugs. 

The basic concern of this article has been to examine the assumption that drug 
education programs will prevent and reduce the use of drugs among high school and 
college students. At this point it seems reasonable to conclude that an approach that 
relies on information alone may not be sufficient to reduce or to prevent the use of 
drugs and, in fact, may have the opposite effect. The results so far achieved would 
seem to indicate that if schools are going to combat this problem more powerful 
approaches are going to be required in order to have an impact on attitudes towards 
drugs and drug abuse behavior. The answer is apparently not in creating junior 
pharmacologists. 
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What are some of the promising alternatives? Unfortunately, many of the people 
concerned with this area are more action oriented than research oriented. Con- 
sequently, most of the alternatives are not being carefully evaluated. Knowlis 
emphasized this point when she stated, “At the present time there is no standard or 
widely accepted model for planning an effective drug education program. This is an 
area that urgently needs research, development, and demonstration.”” 

Swisher, Warner, and Herr in the counselor education program at The Pennsylvania 
State University are conducting experimentally designed comparisons of four 
approaches to drug abuse prevention at the high school and college level. Their 
ultimate objective is to discover the most effective approach to drug abuse prevention. 
The four approaches include a lecture series, relationship group counseling, reinforce- 
ment group counseling that includes models who have not abused drugs, and 
reinforcement group counseling with models who have abused drugs. Their criteria for 
evaluative purposes will include gain in knowledge about drugs, changes in attitudes 
towards drug abuse, and a reduction in drug abuse rates immediately following the 
group sessions and at three and six-month intervals. 

Another promising alternative that is being considered by many schools (e.g., 
Fresno, California) involves providing a perspective on drugs by integrating the basic 
concepts and appropriate attitudes of drug respect into the total (K-12) curriculum. 
These are just a few of the most viable approaches to the prevention of drug abuse. 


Summary 

The purpose of this article is to examine the assumption that drug education based 
on informational approaches may not be sufficient and in fact may be part of the 
problem rather than the solution. The negative relationship between knowledge about 
drugs and attitudes towards drug abuse provides some insight into this problem and 
suggests that educators proceed with caution if they are to have a positive impact on 
this increasing social problem. The promising alternatives for combating this problem 
have not been adequately researched, and it would behoove educators to include 
comprehensive evaluations of any endeavors in this area. 
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TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE: TEACHING IN THE INNER CITY by Larry Cuban. 
New York: Free Press, 1970. xxii + 261 pp. $6.95. 


Schooling for persons in the inner city and from lower social backgrounds was one 
of the major social issues of the sixties. It continues, for the seventies, to be a matter 
of broad concern and has been redefined to include the entire establishment of public 
education. There is discontent abroad on the part of all directly concerned—parents, 
their children, teachers, and school administrators—that education ought to be 
changed. What the problems are and what the changes should yield are matters of 
considerable complexity. Simple answers will not be generally useful. And most of us 
are uncertain what the problems are. 

This book was written by a teacher who tries to give the reader some notions about 
what the inner city situation is like. In the first part of the book, there is a description 
of the children, the teacher, and the school system as it is, from this teacher’s 
perspective. There is a three-chapter section making the major point that the system of 
the school represents the major difficulty. With a number of examples, Cuban 
emphasizes that the single most prominent characteristic is one of rigidity. Rigidity is 
used to refer to the authoritarianism that pervades the behavior of teachers and the 
administrators and the unwillingness of most to be individual and flexible. 

While this is undoubtedly overdrawn, one gets the impression that education got 
itself trapped by its own success. As an institution, Watson in Change in School 
Systems describes it as systemically interrelated internally, from the elementary school 
up through high school with the college creating goals of performance to which all 
students are expected to aspire. The relationships with the local community and 
parents are defined in ways which often make them out to be combatants, rather than 
agents who are interested and who can help. This happened over the years when 
education, as were all professions, was attempting to define itself as having expertness 
and to make itself a force to be contended with by defending its boundaries against 
the parents and politicians. Nowadays, without institutional linkages into the 
community and the culture, educators have become isolated intellectually and 
professionally. With isolation develops a minority-group mind-set: one of defensiveness 
and suspicion. It is not, therefore, surprising that teachers, like policemen, have become 
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one of the professions caught most strongly in the change to a service and 
paraprofessional value in the larger society. 

Readers of this book are cautioned to distinguish between a perspective which 
informs them about the situation and the writer’s solutions to it and a perspective 
which is moral in character and provides moralistic solutions. Cuban comes on strongly 
as a moralist accompanied by some pretty convincing portrayals of the benefits of the 
principles (1) of flexibility, (2) of relating the curriculum to the everyday life and 
experience of the pupils, and (3) of individualization. I liked these arguments and 
agreed with them. But they are not answers. The reader will find the book more useful 
if he uses it to stimulate thought about how he or she can do a better job of work (of 
helping learners learn). This means that one should continuously work on developing 
one’s own skills, trying them out and getting feedback on their effectiveness—rather 
than using someone else’s solutions. This is part of what John Dewey tried to tell us, 
that there is no teaching, only learning. 

J. R. Newbrough 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


EDUCATIONAL AUDIOLOGY FOR THE LIMITED HEARING INFANT by Doreen 
Pollack. Springfield, Iinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1970. xiii + 237 pp. 
$10.75. 


Doreen Pollack’s book, Educational Audiology for the Limited Hearing Infant, 
presents an exciting and innovative approach to educational audiology for the limited 
hearing infant and his parents. Educational programs for hearing impaired children 
leave much to be desired, generally. Pollack’s comprehensive plan, however, shows 
promise of becoming a significant step in the right direction. 

The goal of the auditory approach advocated by Pollack is to raise the expectation 
levels in special education by building upon the child’s potentialities during his early 
critical maturational years. She describes procedures for detection of hearing loss in 
infancy and suggests means for selection of hearing aids. An important feature of her 
approach is her emphasis upon the importance of integrating hearing into the 
personality of the young child. 

She also discusses the development of auditory perception, speech, and language. 
Attention is given to the role of parents in the development of communication skills in 
the hearing impaired infant. 

Pollack is the director of Speech and Hearing Services of Porter Memorial Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Ralph E. Kirkman 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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STUDENTS AS LINKS BETWEEN TWO CULTURES edited by Ingrid Eide. New 
York: UNESCO, 1971. 243 pp. $10.00. 


Students as Links Between Cultures is a cross-cultural survey that deeply penetrates 
the world of the foreign student. It offers an explanation as to why the country he 
enters and the one to which he returns are both vividly affected by his presence. 

In the first part of this book, educators such as Thomas Marshall, Otto Klineberg, 
and Dieter Breitenbach describe the situation of the foreign student and those who 
assist, or impede, his development. The second part reports the findings of a research 
study initiated by UNESCO. The research report is based on interviews with students 
from the United Arab Republic, Iran, and India who received their university 
education in West Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The wide scope of the book will appeal to all who are interested in the education of 
foreign students. 


SHARED AUTHORITY ON CAMPUS by Morris Keeton. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Higher Education, 1971. 168 pp. $3.75. 


Shared Authority on Campus, by Morris Keeton, is an analysis of the findings of a 
study of governance on nineteen campuses chosen to reflect the broad spectrum of 
institutional types. Keeton and a team of investigators, including Harold Hodgkinson, 
Michael Metty, Stephen Plumer, George Stern, and Ruth Churchill, worked closely 
with all campus constituencies using a variety of specially designed study tools to find 
answers on each campus to such questions as: 


Who holds the levers of power in the critical areas of decision making? 
Who is thought to hold the power by those affected by it? 


Keeton rejects the notion that any one system of governance is best for all 
institutions and suggests a number of approaches that could be used to improve the 
effectiveness of governance by increasing trust and cooperation among the constituent 
groups. . 

The book is a product of the Campus Governance Program of the American 
Association for Higher Education. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND THE BLACK TEACHER by 
Michael John Schultz, Jr. Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami Press, 1970. 
224 pp. $7.95. 


A few years ago, one loyal critic of the National Education Association spoke of 
the lack of a strongly defined commitment to desegration as “the moral dilemma of 
the NEA.” Since that time, however, the NEA has made giant strides toward total 
integration. Michael J. Schultz’s book, The National Education Association and the 
Black Teacher, chronicles the dramatic events and changes that ushered in the NEA’s 
present total commitment to the black teacher. 

It was the individual members of the NEA—not the officers or staff of the 
association—who triggered the move toward complete integration. They fought, for 
instance, to pass a bylaw that would exclude from membership in the NEA those 
states maintaining separate black and white associations. They also fought for 
integrated convention facilities and for a merger with the American Teachers 
Association, which included 70,000 black teachers. 

Their fight, as one would expect, brought about great internal pressures and 
conflict. Aided by his own factual and well-documented research, Schultz describes 
the struggle within the NEA to overcome bureaucratic immobility and opposition to 
basic organizational changes. 

Today, the NEA has an impressive record of almost total integration. Anyone 
concerned with the field of education or the progress of the civil rights movement will 
want to read Schultz’s probing account of the NEA’s stand on integration. 
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Hear it? It’s the sound of excite- 
ment. The kind of excitement an in- 
teresting and relevant English pro- 
gram can generate. The kind of ex- 
citement generated by Ginn’s Voices 
in Literature, Language, and Com- 
position . . . the English program for 
grades 9-12 that motivates the un- 
motivated and reaches the reluctant 
learner. Want to hear more? Send 
for circular 322-101. 
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A XEROX COMPANY [] 717 Miami Circle, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 


John T. Burrus, 53 Vaughn’s Gap Rd., 
Nashville, Tenn. 37205 

James B. Hooper, 117 Paxton Dr., 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 37075 





New Books of Interest 
from Educational Technology Publications 


CURRICULUM DESIGN IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. 


Richard W. Burns and Gary D. Brooks, editors. With a preface by Robert 
M. Gagne and an epilogue by John |. Goodlad. Two dozen original 
papers on curriculum technology and the implications of changes in 
society and the schools for curriculum designers, in elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher education. Cloth. $8.95. 





BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT — 
SELECTED READINGS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By Miriam B. Kapfer. A major compilation of outstanding papers dealing 
with the specification of learning objectives for more effective educa- 
tion. More than three dozen papers are included, divided into eight 
sections, each with an extensive bibliography of the field. C/oth. $9.95. 


HANDBOOK OF CURRICULUM DESIGN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION — A SYSTEMS APPROACH. 

By Sidney J. Drumheller. This handbook, with workshop exercise 
sheets, presents educators with a precise guide for developing cur- 


riculum materials from rigorously defined behavioral objectives. Paper, 
8% x 11 inches. $8.95. 


A TAXONOMY OF COMMUNICATION MEDIA. 


By Rudy Bretz. This report, based on Rand Corporation research, 
examines all forms of communication media in use today and projected 
for tomorrow. A clear, concise guide to communication media, with 
implications of the various media for instruction. Cloth. $4.95. 


PREPARING AND USING INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PACK- 
AGES FOR UNGRADED, CONTINUOUS PROGRESS EDUCATION. 


By Philip G. Kapfer and Glen F. Ovard. This handbook provides detailed 
models for managing continuous progress education, preparing Indi- 
vidualized Learning Packages, evaluating ILPs and rewarding student 
progress. Paper, 8% x 11 inches. $8.95. 


Free Catalog Available 


Educational Technology Publications 
140 Sylvan Avenue Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
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Visible and Alive 


The private sector of American higher education must be preserved and 
strengthened. Not all of the so-called “invisible colleges’ could, or should be 
preserved; however, the death of many such institutions of higher learning would be a 
serious blow to the nation and to the world. Fortunately, many of the invisible 
colleges are, in fact, quite visible and very much alive. They are, admittedly, in need 
of, but also worthy of strengthening. 

A large number of private liberal arts colleges have developed significant and 
exciting innovations in the teaching-learning process. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to imagine the status of American higher education apart from the private liberal arts 
tradition. Certainly private colleges are generally less encumbered with political 
interference and are consequently in a better position than most state institutions of 
higher learning to develop and to foster creativity and imagination in the larger 
academic community. Many state institutions have, with good success, modeled not a 
few of their better programs after those developed in private liberal arts colleges. 

Not the least of the contributions of the private college is the provision of unusual 
and vital educational opportunities for a large segment of the college-age population in 
the United States. Although the percentage of students attending private colleges 
continues to decline, a significant number of college-age youth are enrolled in private 
liberal arts colleges. They have been and are leaders in innovation, value orientation 
and development, and humane learning. 
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If private liberal arts colleges are to be preserved and strengthened, the following 
actions are required: 


1. 


Private liberal arts colleges must and should receive major financial support from 
both state and federal governments, primarily through direct grants to students. 
Education is ultimately a national concern and responsibility. 


. Increased and sustained significant financial support from private foundations 


and donors must be secured. 


. Private colleges must establish meaningful cooperative arrangements with other 


private institutions and with appropriate state colleges and universities. 


. Private colleges must revitalize their student recruitment efforts. They are, for 


example, giving too little attention to students graduating from publicly 
supported community colleges. 


. More efficient fiscal and curriculum responsibility are essential ingredients of 


viable survival. The curriculum must be viable, relevant, and flexible. 


The nation cannot afford the death of the private liberal arts college. The private 
college is an essential and an integral part of the American community of learning. 
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An Introduction 


Educational theorists and practitioners currently work within a crumbling matrix of 
school traditions, rebellious students and faculty, and obsolete buildings. Such 
crumbling sometimes is considered to result from personal troubles or from social 
problems. The existence of alternative explanations for such conditions constitutes an 
issue; resolution of the issue is inextricably related to education and to schooling. 
Understanding that issues exist is crucial to acknowledging forces toward social change 
which are broadly publicized through mass media and neighborhood rumor mills. 
Educators who use an individualistic approach (personal trouble) to explain such 
phenomena in education do not accommodate assumptions underlying action which 
goes beyond the direct contact of individuals with each other or with their symbolic 
substitute. Accordingly, each action taken from an individualistic view by practitioners 
responds only to one side of a series of social issues and leads to strategies designed to 
change the individual enough to fit the setting. 

By not explicitly considering both sides of a social issue while conceptualizing 
education, theorists and practitioners become unwitting allies in social movements and 
institutions which give priority (1) to controlling individuals against their will, (2) to 
violating the integrity of humane, racial and/or ethnic movements, and sometimes (3) 
to separating mother from child, young from old, white from brown, black and red, 
one social class from other social classes, government representatives from local 
citizens, teachers from students, and not the least of our concerns, educators from 
each other. Consideration of such influences and consequences is part of a social 
- foundation for education and provides an alternative basis for education practices. 
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Each of the following articles gives priority to social foundations for education in 
reviews of different functions of field teaching as an alternative to schooling. These 
position papers include a mixture of strategies to introduce the reader to arguments 
and data regarding the goals, means, criteria of accomplishment and indices of 
progress, and justification for field teachers’ roles. At times individual authors use a 
mixture of inductive and deductive approaches, including syllogisms. At other times 
they mix subjective and objective information sources with empirically and intuitively 
based judgments while forming hypotheses for testing rather than providing a direct 
test of hypotheses posed by others. In addition, each writer uses a mixture of 
postulates, corollaries, assumptions, axioms, and other logical constructs. As all writers 
and social initiators recognize, such is the state of the craft of outlining new social 
forms through rational processes. 

Each of these articles considers a different function of field teaching as an 
alternative to schooling. Farber and Lewis present assumptions and discussions which 
outline social injustices associated with compensatory education programs. Heiny and 
Cunningham outline a social history of field teaching. Harvey and Heiny outline 
possible functions of field teachers in neighborhood learning centers, especially as such 
activities are related to working with people as a means for grass roots community 
organization. Gregory outlines a function of field teachers’ activities as they relate to 
groups of people forming around attempts to become directly involved in educational 
and other social decisions which affect them or their children. Lenke calls for a 
support system for educators who are committed to assisting individuals and their 
right to self-determination in a democratic society. Together, these articles are an 
invitation for continued discussion and action regarding education in a democracy. 
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Compensatory Education and 
Social Justice 


BERNARD FARBER 
MICHAEL LEWIS 


In past generations, as today, it is true that “the world is in chaos. Our own country faces 
the most menacing social and economic problems it has ever known. Where can it look for 
salvation? ... Certainly we can hope to do nothing to stave off the collapse of Western 
civilization if we remain absorbed in the frivolous and irrelevant occupations that consume 
the attention of many scholars and many faculties.” 


In an effort towards social justice (to create “the world to come’’), we have poured 
millions of dollars and millions of hours of effort into compensatory educational 
programs for children doomed to failure. Taking our cue from the bending of the twig, 
we have tried to focus our energies on the very young children. Compensatory 
education is an old idea in American history. For example, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, the public school system of Salem, Massachusetts, had established 
a special program for “poor children to prepare them by reading for the higher 
schools.” But the program was not effective. Often “the severity of winter and the 
poverty of the times which pressed upon the people” kept attendance down. But at all 
times, “tho” the instruction be gratis, few were prevailed to attend.’ 


Bernard Farber is chairman of the Department of Sociology and a professor of sociology at 
Arizona State University; Michael Lewis is an associate professor of sociology at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


1 Robert Maynard Hutchins, Eleven Twenty Six—A Decade of Social Science Research, ed. 
Louis Wirth (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 204. 
2 William Bentley, Diary of William Bentley (Salem, Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1909-1914). 
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It would be easy to attribute the failure of the Salem compensatory program to the 
lack of knowledge about child development or the inadequate curricula. Yet, modern 
programs for poor, disadvantaged, deprived children—or whatever label is attached— 
have also been disappointing. “Even the most carefully planned intervention programs 
do not bring the lower-class child to the intellectual level of the middle class child. "28 

Indeed, the suggestion has been made that, since school and intellectual 
performance of lower-class children tends to decline year by year,. compensatory 
educational programs can be regarded as successful if they do no more than halt this 
deterioration.* With such a limited effectiveness, we should investigate the basic 
assumptions of compensatory education. 


Basic Assumptions of Compensatory Education 


Why have compensatory educational programs failed? Most educators attribute the 
failure to the current state of knowledge and skills for teaching disadvantaged children. 
They hold the optimistic viewpoint that eventually research and development projects 
should generate teaching knowledge adequate to the task. Yet, the failure may have 
resulted from defects in the whole idea of compensatory education as it is now 
constituted. (After all, compensatory education has had a long history of failure dating 
back to the days of the American Revolution.) If the foundations of compensatory 
education are faulty, the most ingenious teaching techniques or carefully planned 
programs will not suffice. More important, the destinies of countless children will be 
doomed. It may, therefore, be wise to review the assumptions upon which 
compensatory education is based in order to see whether or not the idea itself is 
sound.° 

Assumption 1. As presently constituted, educational curricula and the social 
organization of schools are oriented toward maintaining a single set of cultural 
attributes that can be identified as the “public culture.” This assumption refers to the 
standardization of subject matter, classroom and school organization, and codes of 
conduct in schools throughout the United States. The content of educational curricula 
is determined by what it takes to be in the mainstream of American society. This 
standardization is intended to eliminate any special meanings, vocabularies, or 


3 Annie L. Butler, Current Research in Early Childhood Education: A Compilation and Analysis 
for Program Planners (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1970). 

4 Martin Deutsch, ed., The Disadvantaged Child: Selected Papers of Martin Deutsch and 
Associates (New York: Basic Books, 1967), pp. 17-19. 

5 An enumeration of assumptions underlying educational programs has inherent problems. First, 
it makes for dull reading material. Second, probably no two persons will agree precisely as to what 
the wording should be. Third, the biases of the person enumerating the assumptions often affect 
the way he describes them. Fourth, some of the assumptions are embarrassingly prosaic. Asking the 
reader’s indulgence because of these problems, we shall now proceed to list the assumptions that 
we regard as basic to current conceptions of compensatory education. 
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behavioral norms which interfere with the adoption of a common language, arithmetic 
and mathematic skills, geography, U.S. history, and other subject matter, which 
together form a single set of cultural attributes to be taught to all American children. 
To the extent that these attributes are standardized, they are in the public domain 
(and hence the term public culture); to the extent that they are not, they contribute 
to the privatization of segments of society. Although teaching techniques may differ 
from region to region or from one teacher-training institution to another, the 
educational end products to which all school systems aspire bear a remarkable 
similarity from one end of the United States to the other. Because of this standardized 
public culture, a teacher trained in Illinois can teach children in Arizona or Tennessee. 

Assumption 2. The content of the public culture is molded by the needs of the 
division of labor in the modern economy, government, and educational “establishment.” 
The basis for the public culture in modern society is the increasing complexity and 
interdependence of economic, governmental, and educational institutions. The trend 
toward the democratization of education has followed the increase in occupational 
requirements and citizen participation, and the broadening of functions of educational 
institutions. Philippe Aries has pointed out how the decline of the apprenticeship 
system in Europe was accompanied by a corresponding rise in universal education 
suited for occupational training. America showed a similar trend.® For example, 
Salem, Massachusetts established a public school system in 1712 geared to the needs 
of the children of artisans and other middle-class children, even after the American 
Revolution the children of the wealthy, for the most part, still obtained a classical 
education in private schools. 

Today, the issues in educational institutions no longer revolve around mass versus 
elite education; rather they pertain to the kinds of relevance of education— 
occupational training, political movements, technological sophistication, and public 
service. Regardless of emphasis, there is an implicit assumption that learning the 
elements of the public culture is necessary and proper for anyone to attain a 
middle-class life style. 

Assumption 3. Historically, the standards set for defining content of curriculum 
and degree of competence have been in the hands of local elites. The financial and 
governmental decentralization of school systems in the United States has given the 
power for determining educational policies to those in higher levels of socioeconomic 
status in local communities. Since these are the persons who have prospered under a 
system which is based upon a public culture, they have emphasized the value of 
attributes pertaining to the public culture. Inasmuch as educational attainment is 
connected with occupational success, policy makers in school systems have become 
the gatekeepers of upward social mobility. There are several reasons for justifying the 
role of those in higher socioeconomic levels in making educational policy: (1) it 


© Philip Aries, Centuries of Childhood (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962), p. 4. 
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follows the idea of property that a man who pays taxes should have control over how 
his money is spent, (2) being successful, the policy makers are in a good position to 
know what is needed for success, (3) being stable and respected members of the 
community, they have a stake in maintaining the quality of persons growing up in the 
community. 


Assumption 4. Current educational curricula and school organization give an 
implicit advantage to those children whose parents are imbued with the knowledge, 
skills, norms, and values associated with the public culture. Children at higher 
socioeconomic levels grow up in homes where elements of the public culture are taken 
for granted as a part of everyday life. They are acculturated in the use of standard 
English, arithmetic, geography, history, and so on, all of which prepare them for 
school and reinforce the content of school curricula, and their families provide them 
with resource persons to supplement school personnel where learning problems exist. 
In addition, the health and dietary standards of the home complement those of the 
school. 


Assumption 5. “Disadvantaged” children are deficient in (1) learning ability because 
of physiological, genetic, or social inadequacies, (2) motivation to learn, and/or (3) 
social experiences available to middle-class children (e.g., going to zoos, museums, or 
concerts; taking music or dancing lessons). If all children are supposed to attain some 
level of performance with regard to elements of the public culture, educators are 
constrained to identify causes of failure when children do not reach this level. As 
might be expected, they tend to fall back upon the explanatory schemes which they 
have found useful in the past. However, these schemes have always assumed a common 
cultural base, and, given this common culture, inadequacies in learning ability must 
then stem from psychological deficiencies in motivation, cognition, or learning 
readiness. The same principles are applied in the case of disadvantaged children. 

Assumption 6. Compensatory educational programs are needed to bring the 
disadvantaged child up to “normal” so that he can compete with other children 
educationally and, consequently, economically and politically. Since the disadvantaged 
child fails educationally because he cannot compete with other children, compensa- 
tory programs are necessary so that the disadvantaged child can start the educational 
race on an equal footing with other children. Given this compensation, he too can use 
the schools to gain the know-how to climb out of the slums and poverty, just as others 
have in the past. 


Assumption 7. Efforts by the society in aiding disadvantaged people ought to be 
focused upon improving educational techniques. The emphasis in compensatory 
education is in gaining know-how—with regard to both the child and the teacher. The 
child must learn to make his way in society; the teacher must learn the proper 
techniques of compensatory education. As these are learned, discriminations in hiring 
and promotions will disappear. After all, American society is based on equality of 
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opportunity and free competition in achieving success. In the final analysis, the most 
qualified persons succeed. 


Compensatory Education: A Critique 


As we have seen, the strategy of compensatory education seems to fail more often 
than it succeeds. This leaves us with two important questions to answer. First, given all 
the expert attention lavished upon compensatory programs, why have they not been 
more successful? Second, if the strategy of compensatory education is as lacking in 
success as it appears to be, what accounts for the fact that it is still in vogue? 

In attempting to find answers to these questions we shall view the compensatory 
strategy in terms of its social as opposed to its technical or pedagogical meaning. We 
shall assume that the choice to pursue the compensatory strategy was and is now 
simply a matter of professional judgments on the part of educators; but that such 
judgments notwithstanding, its contemporary espousal is largely determined by the 
presence of potent needs and interests in modern American society. 

Compensatory education is aimed at the so-called disadvantaged, that surplus 
population of poor blacks and whites whose connection with the mainstream of 
American life is tenuous and troubled. Taken at face value, compensatory programs 
appear to represent an attempt to change the status of such people by affording them 
a fair chance to develop the necessary competence to cope with the expectations and 
exigencies inhering to the public culture. The apparent purpose of such programs is to 
assist the disadvantaged in overcoming a learning deficit derived from cultural 
impoverishment which it is assumed is characteristic of their lifestyle. 

The appearance of compensatory programs is consistent with a potent value- 
imperative in American culture, to wit: that every individual shall have equal access to 
personal opportunity; that each person shall have the opportunity to realize his or her 
ambitions to the fullest extent of his or her talents. By investing large sums of money 
and energy in the compensatory strategy it would certainly appear that those of us 
who are more advantaged are committed to maximizing the extent to which equality 
of personal opportunity is realized in American society. The reality of this 
commitment, however, cannot be validated simply by virtue of the fact that 
compensatory programs attract such support; for if these programs are ill-conceived, if 
they do not address those conditions in American society which are the prepotent 
impediments to equality of personal opportunity, then support for them cannot be 
taken as an unequivocal indication of our endorsement of the value imperative in 
question. If we assume that support of such programs is merely a function of 
ignorance, it might be an indication of the real nature of the impediment, but then 
again it might not be. Indeed, persistent support for ill-conceived and ineffective 
compensatory programs may very well be an indication that despite our equalitarian 
thetoric we in fact seek to maintain those conditions which prevent the so-called 
disadvantaged from fully realizing their talents (the illusion of the progressive 
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status-quo). Thus, we need to evaluate the basic thrust of the compensatory strategy in 
terms of what is known about the conditions which impede the maximization of equal 
personal access to opportunity. Having done this, we shall be able to come to some 
conclusion about the social meaning of programs inspired and informed by this 
strategy. 

The compensatory strategy implies a view of American life which is quite benign. 
To be sure, the very existence of the strategy indicates an awareness on the part of 
those who are responsible for it and those who give it their support, that equal success 
to personal opportunity is a value which is only imperfectly realized. Nevertheless, by 
focusing almost exclusively upon the educational deficits of the disadvantaged—by 
attending to a condition of impediment which presumably is a function of the life 
style of the impeded—those who embrace the compensatory strategy depoliticize the 
problem of unequal access to opportunity and thereby surround it with an aura of 
moral neutrality. The inability to fully realize one’s talents—to pursue one’s ambitions 
to the limit of one’s potential—is, in this view, simply a matter of personal handicap 
deriving from the cultural impoverishment of one’s life style and immediate 
environment. A disadvantaged individual fails because—educationally—he is not 
prepared to succeed—and not because more powerful elements in society place 
constraints upon his freedom to develop his potential. No one or no group, in this 
view, is to be faulted for the disadvantage of the surplus population. Their 
disadvantage it seems “just growed like Topsy” and now with the skills of the educator 
put to full use the handicapping inadvertance can be corrected and the surplus 
population in its cultural-educational transformation will be surplus no more. It is hard 
to conceive of a more benign view of the conditions of inequality in American society. 

It is, of course, a curiously benign view as well—because if we juxtapose it against 
what is known about the nature of those conditions which daily confront the surplus 
poor—black and white—it seems strange indeed that reasonably well-informed people 
are able to persist in the belief that a culturally induced educational deficit is what 
really prevents these people from fully participating in the American mainstream. If, 
for example, nonwhites and blacks in particular are overrepresented among the surplus 
poor, and they are, how is it possible to neglect the facts of discriminatory exclusion 
which surely account for their limited success in the American mainstream? Are there 
few black electricians because they are unprepared for such work or because blacks are 
and have been systematically excluded from the union which dominates that trade? 
Are there relatively few minority businesses because blacks, Puerto Ricans, Indians, 
and Mexican Americans are educationally unprepared to manage such enterprises, or is 
it rather that they find it inordinately difficult to get capitalizing loans from banks and 
other lending institutions? Are the slum-ghettoes, characterized by conditions so 
intolerable. that normal physical and social development requires extraordinary 
strength and determination, to be attributed to the educational deficits of those 
virtually imprisoned within them—or are they the awful creations of otherwise 
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respectable citizens who exploit bigoted fear to the end of maximizing their own 
economic gain? In each instance the latter alternative explains more of the phenomena 
of inequality than does the former.” 

If, moreover, we are governed by policy makers who deem it anti-inflationary to 
accept a 4 percent unemployment rate, is it really lack of educational preparedness 
which accounts for the economic troubles of the surplus population?® If health 
services are generally less accessible to the poor, if their vitality is sapped by 
unattended physical disabilities, can we continue to locate the source of their inability 
to. participate fully in the presumption of cultural deprivation? If even the 
law—presumably the great leveller of men, insensitive to all save the merits of 
competing claims to justice—is unfairly administered so that the poor are characteris- 
tically denied equal protection of their rights and opportunities, can we persist in 
arguing that the surplus population’s protracted disadvantage can be remedied by 
focusing on their education deficit?? 

It is one thing to recognize that the surplus population is hampered by learning 
problems—quite obviously the poor do have such problems in great numbers—but it is 
quite another to attribute these problems to a cultural background presumed to be 
deprived, It is one thing to place the learning problems of the surplus population in the 
context of externally imposed constraints—and another to isolate these learning 
problems, to approach them as though they are the only factors inhibiting the 
disadvantaged poor from participating fully in the mainstream of American life. By 
doing so, we neglect all those conditions which must be remedied before the learning 
problems can be solved. No matter how technically proficient, no curriculum or 
pedagogical innovation will have very much impact upon a sick or hungry child whose 
daily struggle for existence cannot but alienate him from the public culture and those 
who give their allegiance to it. By isolating learning problems from their context we 
must invariably fail to confront the conditions of inequality which makes victims of 
the disadvantaged poor—but isolate them we do and, sociologically speaking, for 
understandable reasons. 

We need the poor. Our professions of an equalitarian credo notwithstanding, our 
society needs that surplus population. We need the poor because they have become an 
industry. Bernard Farber has noted in another context: “The number of persons 
presently engaged in handling problems related to surplus populations in the United 


™See The Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, The Kerner 
Commission Report (New York: Bantam Books, 1968); Whitney M. Young, Jr., To Be Equul (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964). 

8 See Poverty Amid Plenty: The American Paradox, Report of the President’s Commission on 
Income Maintenance Programs, November 12, 1969. 

*See Loren Miller, ‘Race, Poverty and the Law” in the California Law Review Vol. LIV #2, 


_ May 1966, pp. 62-82. 
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States is large enough so that there would be serious economic dislocations if 
all... surplus individuals were to be removed from society.” '° We need the poor 
because their social superfluousness permits them to be easily manipulated when the 
economic or political situation makes such manipulation necessary to the maintenance 
of the status quo. We need the surplus poor because by their presence and their 
visibility we are assured of our success no matter where we are actually located in the 
stratification system. So long as the poor are with us and so long as they appear to be 
poor of their own volition—or as a result of their own characterological infirmities—the 
rest of us can be secure in the belief that because we exert effort we are making it in 
the American mainstream. The presence of the surplus poor allows us to escape the 
self-examination which might very well render our professions of self-worth illusory. “? 

Our values demand a commitment to the maximization of equal access to 
opportunity. Our interests, however, require us to deny such access to the surplus 
poor. For a number of reasons we need to keep them in their place. By adopting the 
compensatory strategy—by focusing upon the educational deficit born of presumed 
cultural inadequacy—we resolve the conflict between our values and our interests. We 
address the problem of inequality with the explicit intention of remedying it, but we 
do so in a way which denies our culpability for its existence. We symbolize our 
commitment to the maximization of equal access to opportunity by endorsing and 
supporting compensatory education—and in this symbolization we allow ourselves to 
continue to victimize the surplus poor consonant with our need to keep them in their 
place. Thus, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that, in terms of its social meaning, 
the compensatory strategy must be understood as a manifestation of progressive 
status-quoism in American life. 

If progressive status quoism appears to be self-contradictory, we would assure our 
readers that we have chosen it precisely because of that fact. The condition this label is 
intended to characterize is a social contradiction. Progressive status-quoism occurs 
when there is a symbolic or apparent attack on a social problem, as opposed to a real 
attempt to deal with that problem. Such an attack does not adequately deal with the 
root causes of the problem and does little more than to foster the illusion that 
something is being done (we are making progress) when, in fact, nothing or, at best, 
very little is being accomplished (the status-quo is being maintained). 1” 

In offering this critical interpretation of the compensatory strategy, care must be 
taken to avoid the implication of a conscious conspiracy against the surplus poor on 


10 ental Retardation: Its Social Context and Social Consequences (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1968), p. 13. 

For a detailed elaboration of this point see Michael Lewis, “Social Inequality and Social 
Problems,” in American Social Problems in a Revolutionary Age, ed. Jack D. Douglas (New York: 
Random House, forthcoming). 

2 For a discussion of symbolic as opposed to real reform see Murray Edleman, The Symbolic 
Uses of Politics (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1967). 
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the part of professional educators. We do not wish to suggest that those who have 
devoted themselves to the development and elaboration of the compensatory approach 
do so with the conscious intent of creating the illusion of reform. Quite the contrary, 
in their sincere industriousness they are quite unaware of the social implications of 
their efforts. We are suggesting, however, that the emphasis upon compensatory 
education and the support it receives in the society-at-large is a function of a 
widespread need to resolve a basic value-interest conflict; and that educators, because 
of their professional orientation which leads them to emphasize improvements in 
curricula and pedagogical technique, become unselfconscious agents of the need to 
maintain the status quo while fostering the illusion of reform. 

If we now return to the questions posed at the beginning of this section, we may 
answer them in the following manner: In spite of the expert attention lavished upon 
the compensatory strategy, it cannot succeed in equalizing access to opportunity or 
indeed even in remedying the educational deficit it focuses upon because the 
assumption on which it rests is faulty. The educational deficit of the surplus poor is 
not a function of their life style and deprived cultural condition—but rather it is a 
function of the constraints others place upon their personal development. Attacking 
the deficit in isolation of these constraints must result in failure because, no matter 
what the educators do, the constraints will continue to have their negative impact 
upon the surplus poor. Beyond this, the focus upon educational deficit—real though it 
may be—cannot serve to maximize equal access to opportunity because the deficit is 
not the prepotent impediment to the desire on the part of the surplus poor to 
participate more fully in the American mainstream. The major impediments are to be 
found elsewhere in the external constraints placed upon the life chances of the 
poor. 

The persistence of the compensatory strategy, in spite of its lack of demonstrable 
success, is most clearly a function of progressive status-quosim. If the strategy does not 
appear to be successful in terms of its stated intent, it is, nevertheless, quite successful 
(for the moment at least) in creating the illusion of reform while serving to keep the 
poor locked into their surplus status. Thus, in terms of the social meanings and needs 
which it serves, the compensatory strategy is successful in its failure to realize its 
explicit intentions. The absence of demonstrable success itself keeps us interested in 
the strategy. Believing as we do in the viability of its basic assumptions, failure is taken 
to mean only that we have not yet found the right technique or program. Thus, we 
persist in our search for the right way to intervene educationally and in doing so we 
guard against asking those hard questions which might upset the status-quo interests 
we seek to protect. We persist in the service of an illusion—an illusion necessary to 
resolve the conflict between our values and our interests where the surplus poor are 
concerned. The compensatory strategy is our cultural legerdemain. By means of it we 
have been successful in failing to address the problem of unequal access to 
opportunity—in maintaining the disadvantage of the surplus poor—while at the same 
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time we have convinced ourselves that we are attempting to maximize equal access to 
opportunity. Our overt failure is our real success and for this reason do we persist. 


Conclusion 


We have now examined the assumptions underlying the compensatory strategy in 
education and the social meanings which are implied by its continuing if unsuccessful 
presence on the educational scene. We would like to conclude this essay by projecting 
a future based upon a continuing emphasis on compensatory education and by 
offering the possibility of an alternate course. 

The compensatory strategy aimed at the surplus poor is, as we have seen, a 
manifestation of progressive status-quoism whereby we create the illusion of reform 
with regard to inequality of personal opportunity—while nothing of moment is 
attempted, let alone accomplished. For the time being, the compensatory strategy 
serves the interests of those who endorse it quite well. The surplus poor are kept in 
their place while those who would keep them there—by their support of the 
compensatory approach—can deny culpability. However, in the long run, the illusory 
advances characteristic of progressive status-quoism are bound to be unstable. They 
cannot last forever, and the longer we delay in working ourselves out from under their 
influence, the more devastating will be the consequences when the illusions are no 
longer capable of sustaining the needs which generate them. 

The surplus poor will not forever accept the onus of failure which the 
compensatory strategy implies. Indeed, recent militancy on the part of the non-white 
poor in particular—with regard to education matters ‘* may be taken as an indication 
that a resistance to a conventional educational formula for reform is developing 
rapidly. The longer we persist in our support of compensatory education in isolation 
of other more politicized strategies for change, the more militant will become the 
resistance of the surplus poor to our efforts. The more militant their resistance, the 
more estranged will we become from those we presume to help. The greater our 
estrangement, the more alienated and resistive will the surplus poor become. Thus, our 
persistance in the compensatory course and progressive status-quoism in general will 
lock us into a vicious cycle in which mainstream America and the other America 
become increasingly polarized in mutual antagonism and opposition. 

And if this comes to pass, as indeed it appears to be doing, what then shall we do? 
How then shall we as educators and scholars make a contribution to social justice, to 
ordered change in pursuit of a more humanly serviceable society? Sadly, maybe never. 
When the politics of extreme estrangement becomes social fact the time will have 
passed when we as representatives of the American mainstream will have any 
credibility among the “other Americans.” We shall have nothing to offer them because 


13For examples: the decentralization controversy in New York City and the protracted conflict 
between black parents and teachers in the Newark, New Jersey school system. 
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we will have become identified as the enemy. When the politics of extreme 
estrangement becomes social fact, who among the advantaged or mainstream 
Americans will heed our counsel in behalf of rapprochement and reform—if indeed we 
are even moved to give such counsel? In the midst of bitter conflagration based upon 
historic animosity, who will respond to our call for calm discourse and rational 
reform? We are, of course, committed to the efficacy of reason as a tool for bringing 
about real progressive change, but reason has little attraction for those whose passions 
have been inflamed by fear and disappointment. If extreme estrangement comes to 
dominate our political situation, reason and its practitioners will have lost their 
moment to seemingly irrevocable hatred. 

Our fast fleeting moment is now, and there are actions we can take which would 
indeed contribute to maximizing the human serviceability of our society. To begin 
with, we must develop a critique of the public culture which permeates our public 
school systems. We must attempt to free education efforts from mindless conformity 
to these cultural dictates which restrict rather than enhance the full-flowering of 
human potential. We must cease insisting that all children be educated to all facets of 
the public culture—that failing this requirement they must become stigmatized 
failures. We must be willing to trade-off some of our concern for organizational 
efficienty in society for a pluralism which values a multiplicity of life styles and skills 
equally. We must be willing to critically assess those illusions of the public 
culture—those meanings which protect our need to keep the surplus poor in their 
place—and in our schools to struggle to replace such illusions with cultural 
constructions which do not divide and alienate us by making of some victims, and of 
the rest their victimizers. 

Such a critique and reconstruction cannot, however, occur in isolation of the 
every-day struggles of the surplus poor to realize their legitimate claim to equal access 
to opportunity. It cannot, if it is to succeed, ignore the political-social realities of the 
present. Even as educators and scholars attempt to reconstruct their education mission 
in American society, they must join forces with the surplus poor—they must become 
the allies of the disinherited and the dispossessed—in their efforts to remove the 
externally imposed constraints from access-ways to opportunity. This they can do in 
two ways. 

As citizens, it is incumbent upon teachers to become active in the political process 
in order to change the rules of allocating cultural and economic goods. It is the height 
of irony to educate, to increase technical skills or to develop intellectual competence 
when increases in the gross national product do not need more personnel. For years, 
we have talked about the plight of the aged because they have no useful role in 
society; for years, we have talked about the plight of the educable mentally retarded 
because they have no useful role in society. Yet, when we talk about the perennially 
poor, we do not concern ourselves with creating a useful role in society for 
- them—which incidentally would do away with their poverty. We need to concern 
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ourselves with ways of increasing the utilization of human resources, and to do this, 
we must take a stand as citizens in our community. 

But for the teacher of the surplus poor, active citizenship is only a small part of the 
task. A teacher who does not have the trust of her students is ineffective. Those who 
teach must not isolate their pedagogy from the political efforts of the surplus poor to 
reform these conditions which victimize them. Teaching cannot remain a technical 
function—a professional benevolence bestowed from above and afar. A pedagogy for 
the surplus poor must close the social distance between those who teach and those 
who study. It can be credible only to the extent that the teacher forsakes detachment 
for commitment to social justice for those whom he would teach. If he would teach 
the poor he must demonstrate when they demonstrate, he must share the political 
risks which confront them. If he would teach them he cannot shun the injustices 
which are their lot. He must take their side—and mean it—to have their trust. 

This is a great deal to ask. Surely it involves great personal risk. Those hostile to the 
aspiration of the poor for social justice will vent their wrath upon any educator who 
identifies with these aspirations. Jobs will be threatened, and some will no doubt be 
lost. It may be that those who embark upon the course of alliances will have to find 
other means of supporting themselves while they become independent field teachers. 
They may very well have to become amateurs in the finest sense of that word—those 
who do what they do for love of the activity and for no other reason. 

It is a great deal to ask, and few of us will take such a course. Yet—our moment is 
fleeting—and if we persist in our present posture the chances are that we who aspire to 
make reason a tool of justice will be unable to do so. If we risk nothing in the present 
the chances are great indeed that we will be but irrelevant flotsam in the wake of the 
irrevocable estrangement of the two Americas. 
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Development of the Alternative 


Development of field teaching as an alternative form of education is an extension of 
the effort to provide formal education for handicapped and gifted children and adults 
who have been excluded from appropriate education in the United States. This effort 
is a continuing expression of the social movements generated by Dorthea Dix, Samuel 
Gridley Howe, and Jane Addams. One contemporary effort in the development of this 
alternative was conducted at the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
(IREC), University of Illinois, under the directorship of Samuel A. Kirk. Beginning 
with its founding in 1951, the IREC faculty and students were concerned with 
understanding how people develop so that abnormal patterns might be modified in 
order to increase each person’s life chances. The constant focus of research and related 
demonstrations was upon ways in which classroom teachers might be prepared to work 
with people called exceptional. 


Robert W. Heiny is an associate professor of special education at George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Joseph J. Cunningham is an assistant professor of special education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
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Selected scientists from psychology and sociology contributed years of effort to the 
development of a scientific pedagogy as a means towards social justice for the 
exceptional. These scientists also fostered two or three generations of educational 
leaders who received their graduate education through research related activities. Many 
of these leaders are recognized nationally as major contributors to special and 
compensatory education. 

Through the years at IREC, spirited, formal, and informal discussions occurred 
among faculty and students. These discussions revolved around the question: What are 
the best means for obtaining social justice for all people? Points of contention in these 
discussions were generated from differences in academic conceptual bases and means 
for achieving scientific neutrality, while continually maintaining social impact. No 
agreements were reached concerning what were the underlying problems to be 
investigated other than social justice for the stigmatized and dispossessed. No 
agreements were reached on how to resolve any underlying problems other than 
through systematic, rationalized action. Political neutrality was not attempted except 
in the conduct of actual research projects. Instead, direct attempts were made to 
influence professional thought and action as well as to influence federal and state 
legislation concerning the authorization and appropriation of public funds for use by 
and with exceptional individuals. 

Within this context of discussion and disagreement, an empirically based irony 
developed: this corporate schooling institute dedicated to open discussion, inquiry, 
and action generated conceptual and pragmatic alternatives to formal schooling for 
just normal children. From 1951 to 1968, Kirk and associates outlined concepts and 
procedures for measuring and developing cognitive abilities of children. From 1954 to 
1966, James Gallagher and associates investigated relationships between teaching 
strategies, cognitive development, and creative behavior. From 1954 to 1968, Bernard 
Farber and associates outlined relationships between family patterns and care and 
treatment of exceptional children. In early 1964, Carl Bereiter and Siegfried 
Engelmann launched a preschool education program for disadvantaged children 
designed to increase their chances for success in school by assuring that they had basic 
academic skills before entering school.? These projects were precursors to the 
development of a research and development program on preschool disadvantaged 
children under the overall direction of Merle Karnes.? 


1See Samuel A. Kirk, Educating Exceptional Children (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962), pp. 
34. 

2See “Faculty Publication of the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, and 
Department of Special Education,” Mimeographed, Urbana: University of Illinois, 1967; S.A. Kirk 
et al., “Current and Recent Research: 1967,” Mimeographed, Urbana: University of Illinois, 1967. 

3“Research and Development Programs on Preschool Disadvantaged Children,” Final Report, 
three volumes, Project Number 5-1181, Contract Number OE 6-10-235, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Merle Karnes, principal investigator, May 1969. 
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Concurrent with the above projects and activities, coffee-break conversations from 
1964 to 1968 were instrumental in outlining conceptual and practical differences 
between faculty and students, psychologist-educators, and sociologists. These informal 
discussions led to planning a storefront school program as a community research 
station for graduate students. Planning the storefront school resulted from attempts to 
explain a social science based alternative for special education students who were 
associated with the ongoing psychoeducational research and training in psychology 
and administration. Agreement was reached that the storefront was to use a settlement 
house model as the basis for programming. In the spring of 1968, initial operational 
agreements were reached by Bernard Farber, Michael Lewis, David Harvey, and Robert 
Heiny and were supported by Rupert Evans and Robert A. Henderson. 

This project was not put into operation because later in 1968 this core group 
disbanded as members took positions in other universities. Contact between group 
members was maintained but no immediate corporate action was initiated. Field 
teacher activities through the Neighborhood Learning Centers (NLC) were initiated in 
February 1969, while Ann Sanford and Richard Doble were working with Heiny on a 
class project at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. They served as home 
tutors and advocates for children from low income, extended families. At the same 
time, two doctoral students in community psychology conducted a fifteen-week 
experimental child development class for parents of children in a black school in 
County Seat, North Carolina. Three preschool programs were conducted the following 
summer, only one of which remained in operation until school opened. During the 
following academic year, NLC activities were conducted at The Pines, The Court, 
Tears Creek and in several local schools.* In addition, field teachers solicited technical 
assistance from two law students who prepared and submitted a new free school lunch 
program for a piedmont county. This activity was initiated in response to observed 
violations of the federal free lunch program guidelines: the children’s lunch tickets had 
a big F on them, and a quota system on the number of free lunches was maintained. 
Local school people cooperated with field teachers during these activities, but were 
reluctant to be acknowledged publicly for fear of losing their jobs and/or concern for 
the safety of their families. 

Additional field-teacher activities included: (1) advocating for children, which 
included a four month discussion-negotiation with various school personnel to return a 
girl to a regular class vs. a special class, an attempt to stop a teacher from taking lunch 
money from a girl for placing school books on the floor, assistance in finding 
attorneys, their fees and bail for youths who were arrested on various charges; (2) 
meeting with numerous parent groups concerned with prejudicial, unilateral decisions 


*Bonnie Cook, “Field Teacher Activities in the Rural South,” unpublished paper presented at 
the 48th Annual Convention, International Council for Exceptional Children, Chicago, April 
18-25, 1970. 
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made by school administrators and board members; (3) tutoring children having 
difficulty in regular classes; (4) serving as a teacher’s aid in an experimental curriculum 
in a junior high classroom; and (5) designing a program and soliciting funds for hiring 
parents as instructional technicians—teacher peers in public school classrooms. In 
summary, NLC functions occurred whenever two or more people gathered with a field 
teacher.> If the gatherings with adults reoccurred, the function was named a Child 
Advocate Council (CAC). 

Each of these projects was labor vs. capital intensive to the extent that individual 
field teachers spent 10 to 20 hours per day six to seven days a week as volunteers on 
these projects. All university funds for supporting their activities totaled less than 
$6,000 for a two-year period. Additional personal expenses such as car maintenance, 
food snacks for field students, and unrepaid loans to local folks were encountered by 
field teachers during the same period. At one time, as many as 35 graduate and 
undergraduate students and community folks met regularly on Friday nights to review 
progress and problems of the week and to plan for the next week. These gatherings, 
called Field Teacher Alliance (FTA) meetings, became a moral support base for 
educators who were designing and implementing utopian ideals of democracy in a one 
industry town, Plantation City. 

Field teaching acquired the characteristics of a loyal opposition to formal 
schooling. Attempts to implement Neighborhood Learning Centers at particular places 
quickly ceased when they represented uninvited intrusions into the daily activities of 
the residents. Most school board members, school and other state agents, as well as 
local citizens, were supportive privately, but resistive publicly to field teacher efforts. 
In effect, these people acknowledged the need for drastic changes in the treatment of 
children and their parents by school personnel, but did not support such changes by 
vote, or any other direct action. Rather, they explained away the need for rapid 
change and countered with citations of the progress being made with current 
strategies. Such apologies did little to appease the child who went without lunch or the 
one assigned to a behavior modification program in which her chair was taken away 
because she figited. 

These three functions of field teaching (NLC, CAC, FTA) were based upon 
accepting the theoretical concepts of pluralistic values and fostering collective action 
to maintain these differences. These functions were outlined in contrast to traditional 
educational functions based upon tasks and goals which foster individualistic action 


Information presented on NLC activities is contained in Robert W. Heiny, ‘“‘Neighbor- 
hood Learning Centers: A Policy Statement and Progress Report,” Mimeographed, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, Center for Research on Exceptional Children, 
1969; , “Two Worlds of the Educator: Neighborhood Learning Centers Program Progress 
Report H, August-October 1969,” Mimeographed, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 
Center for Research on Exceptional Children, 1969. 
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supported by a single set of values and related norms regarding personal success and 
achievement. 


Foundations of the Alternative 


Field teaching is an alternative to schooling. Field teachers are educators without 
permanent assignment to buildings and without other institutional commitments from 
which they take their identity. They follow practices of working with people in their 
normal activities by raising questions about issues concerning the quality of life, and 
by assisting people in defining and resolving their own problems. These activities 
sometimes include showing people how to do something which they do not know how 
to do. Since most of the world’s population is not now and may never be in schools, 
the potential for field teacher activity is at least as great as that for school teachers. 

Educators in western cultures accept assumptions underlying field teacher roles 
when they generate concepts of academic freedom and school administration 
procedures which give academic credit for knowledge gained through life experiences, 
such as independent study and research, and individual instruction. Historically, this 
tradition of recognizing the value and legitimacy of individual learning has been 
implemented through private colleges. A contemporary example, LaVerne College, has 
declared a goal of 1,000 students with 1,000 different programs of study—contracts 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. Newcomer suggested that “Professors must learn 
that their basic job is not just to teach but more basically to stimulate and manage a 
student’s learning. And the professor manages by exception. A student designs his 
program of learning and as long as he’s making progress, nothing happens. When he 
deviates from his course ... [the professor] helps the kid get back on the track, then 
pulls out.’”® 

The interdisciplinary major in human behavior at George Peabody College for 
Teachers is a slightly less extensive version of the same recognition of the learning 
potential of individuals. Individually contracted learning is possible between students 
and faculty in order to provide an integrated view of a complex world versus the more 
narrow view of a specialist. The human behavior major serves as a college education 
base for future field teachers by using the same bases for its operation as NLC, CAC 
and FTA. Both conceptual and action oriented alternatives for field teachers are being 
outlined through a federally supported grant administered through human behavior 
and directed by Joseph Cunningham.’ 

A priori assumptions of the field teacher program include (1) the individual field 
teacher is capable of making decisions independently of an administrative hierarchy; 
and (2) field students are capable of learning independently of a predesignated teacher 


Leland Newcomer, “The LaVerne Idea,” Out Front, (LaVerne, California: LaVerne College, 


March 1971), p. 5. , 
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and place (such as a school). Two major conceptual issues derived from these 
assumptions are whether to give priority to a plurality or a monopoly of values, norms, 
tasks, and goals in field teacher activities, and whether field teachers are involved in 
educational processes or in training and child care processes. , 

1. Plurality versus Monopoly. In outlining a field teacher alternative to schooling, the 
issue of whether to give priority to a plurality or a monopoly of values, norms, tasks, 
and goals has been considered. A decision has been reached to give priority to 
pluralism in order to provide a basis for supporting individuals’ decisions about their 
own lives and to avoid the current monopolistic dominance over the education of 
individuals which exists within industry aligned schools. Accordingly, competition 
between alternate forms and means of education is considered appropriate as long as it 
does not exist at the expense of students. Competition among students is considered 
appropriate as long as it does not involve lifetime prizes such as career preparation, 
salary, medical care, housing, and educational opportunities available to the next 
generation. Field students should not learn at the expense of one another and the 
success of one field student should not imply the failure of another. Also, in an 
educational field system designed to permit and foster pluralism, manipulation of the 
environment by students should be the keystone of the program, as opposed to the 
manipulation of students to fit a curriculum, school plant or other isolated segments 
of the world. A process leading to self-renewal and re-creation of social institutions, 
including governing concepts, is of paramount importance in this keystone. 

2. Education versus Training and Child Care. Activities of a field teacher are 
designed to be integrated and incorporated into life sustaining activities in the home or 
neighborhood, and are designed to facilitate successive approximations to goals 
consistent with a belief system specified by the student. Within constraints imposed by 
each belief commitment, such activities are designed to encourage intellectual 
craftsmanship relating new and old ideas to the everyday world. Education is outlined 
as a self-justified activity which functions to assist people to gain and to maintain 
control of self and society. 

Learning is a prerequisite to education and is unique to every individual; learning is 
conceived in field teaching as a tool to acquire control of self in order to be involved 
directly in decisions which affect self. Such learning is accomplished through a 
master-novice relationship, and is rooted in an acquaintance with versus a knowledge 
of various aspects of the universe. Acquaintance requires an action form of learning 
which assumes direct contact and experience with a segment of the daily lives of 
people, and which leads to wrestling with various understandings of the phenomena 
experienced. This contact may be planned or unplanned and may be systematic or 
unsystematic. What distinguishes such educational endeavors from everyday living are 
explicit attempts to differentiate between spurious and patterned events in order to 
understand more about the universe, and, thus, be in more direct control of what 
happens to self and society. Knowledge of factors requires an intellectualized form of 
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learning which assumes indirect or vicarious contacts and experiences distilled from 
other people’s observations including learning through TV or basketball game watching 
or reading a research report. Thus, education, as a product of learning, is a process of 
rationalizing a very complex world as a means for surviving, not just dealing with a 
pre-rationalized or irrational universe. 

Proposed results of field teaching as an alternative to schooling are the fostering of 
creativity, discovery, and personal and social change through the risk taking involved 
in following through on self-initiated explorations and experiments. A corollary result 
is that field teachers are permanently available as social initiators rather than preparing 
themselves or others for orderly replacement in specified job slots required for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of an existing social order.® Such results are related to 
secular beliefs which violate schooling taboos, such as requiring professional standards 
of communication which function to maintain a wall of jargon that isolates the 
uninitiated from professional decision makers. Field teaching is seen as one means for 
continuing attempts to relate education and social justice. 


8For a discussion of the conceptual model of universal permanent availability and orderly 
_ replacement as a basis for interpreting status and change in families see Bernard Farber, Family: 
Organization and Interaction (San Francisco: Chandler, 1964). 
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Introduction 


The role of the teacher as social critic will be examined as a means of elaborating 
assumptions and activities associated with Neighborhood Learning Centers (NLCs). 
Concepts of social stratification, social stigma, and educational problems will be given 
priority. 

Much has been written in the last decade on the educational problems of the 
culturally deprived, the culturally disadvantaged, and the culturally variant. These 
labels often serve educators as uneasy code words to refer to a concrete objective 
phenomenon: Children whose parents have low incomes, little or no community 
status, and little legitimate political power by which to defend themselves and their 
kin. In short, these code words serve as a de facto admission that there is something 
about having a low income which affects the child’s educational performance. 

Programs of educational amelioration developed within the context of a democratic 
ethos have sought a technical (and by definition, limited) solution to the lower-class 
child’s performance problems. The technical definition of such problems envisages the 
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child as a collection of traits which are lumped together as behaviors. The sum of these 
traits, which mark him as superior or inferior, are treated like private property. They 
are treated as though they belong to the child and are independent of social definition 
and interaction. The essential aim of a program based on this conception of the child 
and his educational problems is to fill an empty vessel to a standardized minimum level 
with certain requisite behaviors. Having done so, the lower-class child’s deficiency is 
defined as corrected, the child is defined as able to compete as an equal with other 
children and is relegated to the arena of administrative non-concern. At this point the 
school system has technically fulfilled its democratic duties and proceeds with the 
more crucial job of teaching all students the skills they need in order to take their 
places in standardized social institutions. 

The irony of this approach is that questions are seldom asked about why a 
lower class exists and about what possible relationships exist between social class and 
education. Educational amelioration can just as realistically treat the child’s 
educational problem as a function of social stratification instead of a personal deficit. 
Under this alternative conception, educational amelioration is socially and economical- 
ly oriented to deal with the basic structures which require such labels as lower class, 
educationally incompetent, and culturally disadvantaged. Unless this alternative 
approach is used, educators can never conceptually grasp, let alone ameliorate, the 
educational problems of the lower class. 

Field work in low income communities and in Neighborhood Learning Centers 
(NLCs) serves as a data base for this alternative social foundations perspective of 
educational incompetence. This perspective is designed to be detailed enough to 
outline ways in which field teachers serve as social critics when approaching the 
problem of education. Roles of teacher and of education are presented as involving all 
social institutions, including those of religion, economics, politics, and family life. 
Accordingly, any posturing by educators which does not consider these factors is 
viewed, at best, as ignorance, and at worst as a willful evasion of professional 
responsibility to assist all people to survive in a manner congruent with their best 
interests. 


The Structural Response to Superfluity 
In any American community certain occupations exist which good people do not 
stoop to perform. Through a process of institutional indirection, men who by 
definition are less than good fill jobs which constitute the dirty but necessary work of 
social institutions. The time spent on these jobs may vary widely from week to week 
and provides less than adequate annual pay. Even those jobs with high hourly pay are 
so seasonal that their annual income is not adequate. This class of occupational roles 
requires little specialized training for performance. Little or no institutional regulation 
and no societal certification of standards of preparation prior to formal role 
‘recruitment exists. Examples of jobs recruited through societal indirection include the 
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ghetto casual laborer of the big cities,’ the migrant laborer of the rural areas, the 
vanishing sharecropper of the South, the unskilled construction laborer, the 
dish-washer, the cook in the local cafe, the motel maid and the gimp in the pool hall. 
Persons who fill this disparate list of occupations have one thing in common: they do 
not establish a clearly defined and temporally stable work career. They are people who 
fill no single occupational slot. In short, they are left out of the major institutional 
functioning of public cultures. This residual status relegates them to being superfluous 
to the key institutions of American society, thus generating a modern lumpen- 
proletariat” and lower socioeconomic class. 

Accordingly, the lower class may be defined as that group of people who are 
occupationally marginal and interstitial to major institutional segments of our society. 
This status is reinforced by definitions emanating from educational, political, and 
welfare agencies. By virtue of their marginal position, the people of this group share 
common characteristics of low income, low community status, and low access to social 
and political power.* The life style of the lower class is a set of behaviors and beliefs 
which enables people to cope with their marginality. This reality creates the basic 
existential predicament around which lower-class life is organized. From this 
viewpoint, such concepts as cultural deprivation are sheer nonsense. In lower-class 
communities a culture (perhaps even a counter-culture) exists that is as functional and 
as adaptive to current needs and realities as is that of the public culture for its 
incumbents. 

The works of Cohen and Hodges* and Harvey® lead to the suggestion that the 
prime empirical indicators of superfluity are economic and social uncertainty. Such 
uncertainty makes life unpredictable in basic areas of daily survival—food, shelter, 
transportation to work, and work itself. Building a stable life in a world of caprice 
serves as the major organizational focus for people in the lower class. Summaries of 
data from Harvey’s study of Potter Addition will demonstrate how the shadow of 
economic uncertainty shapes the daily life of the lower class. 

Potter Addition. Potter Addition is a Midwestern urban-fringe community of 


1 Blliot Liebow, Tally’s Corner: A Study of Negro Streetcorner Men (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1967), pp. 29-72. 

Nickolai Bukharin, Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology (New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1965), pp. 288-290. David Matza, “The Disreputable Poor,” in Class, Status and Power: 
Social Stratification in Comparative Perspective, ed. Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset 
(New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 289-302. 


3 Lewis A. Coser, “The Sociology of Poverty,” Social Problems, 13 (Fall 1965), 140-149. 


4 Albert K. Cohen and Harold M. Hodges, “Characteristics of the Lower-Blue-Collar Class,” 
Social Problems, 10 (Spring 1963), 303-334. 
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approximately 100 families. Many of these families organize their lives around the 
unemployment of the household head for some period of time each year. 

The only question for the family is “When will he be unemployed?” Precise answers 
and planning are seldom available. Layoffs at best are regulated seasonally, but a 
particularly cold or wet year spells economic crisis for many of these construction and 
laboring dependent families. 

For the lower-class male, occupational uncertainty is a dominant and crushing fact 
of life. His main concern is not that of building a life-long career since the concept of a 
career implies a steadily progressive and cumulative work history—one bound in 
stability and continuity over time.® Issues of career for Potter Addition people are 
often irrelevant. Their main problem is getting money; finding ways of minimizing the 
length of periods of not working. One dominant solution to the problem is to develop 
a set of shallow but wide ranging skills such as truck driver, foundry worker, cook, taxi 
driver, janitor, and auto mechanic. By increasing one’s ability to pick up a job on short 
notice, enough cash might be available to tide over and reach some short term solution 
to pressing economic needs. Having little education, little saleable skill, and none of 
the benefits of union job protection, this strategy provides some chance of a fairly 
steady income. Many in Potter Addition are able to make this jack-of-all-trades 
approach to occupations succeed. That is, while they never achieve total career 
stability, they keep a lid on chronic economic crisis. Only when they reach the ages of 
thirty to thirty-five do economic life chances begin to stabilize.’ 

The result of this work pattern shapes a unique approach to economic life. What 
these men and their families value is getting by; it is a more realistic, practical and 
down to earth goal than getting ahead. In fact, they often view white collar work with 
disdain, and its educational prerequisities as effeminate. Real work consists of the 
expenditure of bodily energy, not talent or intellect. The smart worker has varied 
skills, is willing to work hard and has a pragmatic, hard-headed, non-cerebral approach 
to getting things done. 

Debunking professional occupations is a constant theme when men discuss their 
own work. One resident provided a cogent statement of the illegitimate and conning 
nature of the modern professional: 


... hell, look at a doctor; he buries his mistakes. If he cuts a man wrong, and the man dies, 
he gets buried. A carpenter covers his mistakes up with molding or wallpaper, but the doctor 


"Harold L. Wilensky, “Orderly Careers and Social Participation: The Impact of Work History 
on Social Integration in the Middle Class,” American Sociological Review, 26 (August 1961), 
521-540. 

For an analysis of similar findings in which the time of onset of career stabilization is shown 
to be related to social class, see Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, Industrial Sociology: The 
Sociology of Work Organization, 2nd. ed. (New York; Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 1964), 
_ pp. 539-605. 
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buries his. These people are not infallible. There ain’t nothing they can really do. The Lord 
says, “Here, you’re coming with me!” and the doctor ain’t going to do nothing. He can cut 
out an infected piece and can sew it back together, but he can’t do the actual healing. The 
good Lord’s got to do that.... 

I went up to the hospital with my mother, and he was going to trim the callous off of her 
toe. We went into the guy’s office and he sat down and took a little knife out and trimmed 
the callous off. It was $4.00. She was afraid to have me do it. The way he cut that callous 
off, I could have done it with a razor blade, and he did it with a ‘scapel’—or something like 
that. When we were in there, his phone rang. He picked it up and said “I’m sorry, but I’m in 
minor surgery.” I let them cut off that callous, but I sure as hell wasn’t going to pay $4.00 
for trimming those toenails. I went up and got a pair of wire cutters and got them off 
myself, I asked him why it was so expensive to cut off a few toenails and he said that his 
clippers cost $200.00. It’s education for you, see. My clippers work just as good as his. Here 
I am doing minor surgery without a license. I could put up a sign here “ALL LADIES WHO 
WANT YOUR TOENAILS CLIPPED, COME IN, ’LL DO IT FOR 50¢ A FOOT.” They’d 
take me oe and throw me in jail. See, that American Medical Association is a strong 
union. ... 


Similar feelings are expressed by the same man about faculty members he sees when 


he works at the local university. 


Oo 


The man who sits back at the desk and does a few figures, he gets the best pay .. . of 
course, he’s got to have a certain amount of education too. But, some of these educated 
fellas that I see over there, they think, ““Well, I’m educated now, and somebody has got to 
pay for my education.” I realize there should be a difference between the educated men and 
the uneducated men. I realized that, but sometimes, these professors, they’re going way 
sky-high. They mark a few papers, but the students do most of the work. The professors get 
all the credit—and some company sees the product. Who gets paid least? You know, when I 
was young, I thought I could never be a professor. I thought they had one hell of a big 
responsibility. Half of them guys are bluffing! ... When you’re poor, see, you get a warped 
idea of these people.” 


Such statements are illustrations of two viewpoints about occupations which are 
presented to lower-class children: that of the parent and that of the public culture (as 
transmitted in schools). While the child and his parent verbally affirm that the child 
should be a doctor or seek another career, they are merely repeating the cant of 
accepted culture. Many know where the child will end up and prepare him for such. 
While verbalizing middle-class norms to teachers, in the privacy of the community they 
reward him with praise for his mechanical ability and jack-of-all-trades orientation. 

The same uncertainty found in economic life in Potter Addition is also found in the 
social life. How far trust should be extended and to whom are constant problems. Past 
experiences are replete with interactional failures, broken agreements, and humiliation. 


8David L. Harvey, “Potter Addition: Stigma and Community,” Diss. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1970, pp. 59-60. 
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Collectively these violations of trust by friend and stranger alike create for these 
people a hostile and capricious image of the world. Defeat and disgrace are seen as the 
more probable outcomes of interaction, especially with outsiders and strangers (such 
as teachers). Having little available money and self-esteem means that relatively more 
of each may be lost in each new encounter. Concomitantly, situations are avoided 
where such failure is probable. 

Such a world view leads these people to seek a safe and restricted world where 
predictability is maximized. Day-to-day relationships are restricted to persons who can 
be encountered with little fear of being exploited. This is generally accomplished by 
interacting with kin and friends who are most like themselves. These checking 
strategies are designed to minimize losses and maintain the status quo in a world 
continuously on the verge of destroying the actor.!° Thus, novel situations with their 
portent of humiliation and defeat are eschewed; a rigid ritualism is the preferred mode 
of interaction. 

In Potter Addition, conventional definitions of success and getting ahead are not 
salient. Little personal evidence exists to show that by taking risks they will improve 
their position. They always come back to the threatening reality of their lives: They 
are exploited by strangers, rendered helpless by the system and lose more of life’s 
struggles than they win. In the face of such cruel facts, they de-emphasize achievement 
and opt for merely holding on to what is present by not rocking the boat for more. 

Summary. Lower-class people, including those of Potter Addition, face a set of 
social situations and problems not experienced by other classes. They know a reality, 
an everyday life experience, that is radically different from Middle America. This 
reality is shaped by circumstances of uncertainty and is affirmed by attempts to 
normalize life by adjusting personal behavior and expectations to cultural givens. 
These circumstances are economic and political in nature and spring from the 
powerlessness of men to have control over the conditions of their own lives.” 
Normalization of life leads to developing subcultural strategies which permit 
adaptations to a constantly capricious social and economic setting. Implicit in these 
adaptive behaviors is the development of needs not met by the dominant culture. In 
the process of adapting to their residual and superfluous status, lower-class members 
develop perceptions and definitions of the world, organizational tactics, and values 
which preclude full participation in public institutions.’? Ironically, in order to 
survive in the face of superfluity, the lumpenproletariat sacrifice life chances in the 
larger society. 


0Cohen and Hodges. 

1 Coser. 
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The Generation of Surplus Populations 

The world of the lower class is one of poverty, economic and social marginality, 
occasional individual violence, at times painful interpersonal degradation, and always 
economic and social unpredictability. However, the predicament of lower-class people 
goes beyond such a description because it is not enough to study the lower class in 
isolation. That is, to understand lower-class life more fully is to consider it as a 
functional element of a stratified social system. 

This predicament of lower-class people requires the assumption that the function 
and life styles of socioeconomic classes are dialectically and organically mutually 
defining and supporting. In particular, the assumption is made that the lumpen- 
proletariat constitutes, in structure and content, a dialectical reflection of those classes 
who occupy a stably defined position in the institutional structures of modern society. 
From this perspective the lower-class way of life can be understood by considering it 
as a necessary counterform and by-product of normally operating institutional 
processes. 

Corollary suggestions are that the mechanisms and processes which allow some 
people to be recruited into the roles of college professor, teacher, and corporate 
executive, simultaneously produce a counterform which pushes other people into the 
disreputable and interstitial positions of our industrial order. The first set of respected 
roles cannot exist unless, at the same time, the second set of less prestigeous and more 
stigmatized roles also exist. 

Economic mechanisms and superfluity. The primary mechanism for generating 
superfluity is the production of counterforms. With a particular irony, the economy, 
in enabling some men to pursue careers, by necessity, disables others from that 
pursuit. Modern industry requires high degrees of specialization and a precise division 
of labor. At the same time this high division of labor can be maintained only if a 
segment of the labor force remains undifferentiated and its components functionally 
interchangeable. Without such a group the industrial system could not take advantage 
of new technological or organizational innovation. This undifferentiated, surplus labor 
pool is needed so that people can be shifted easily from one job to another with a 
minimum of disruption to the entire system’s division of labor. !* 

In a similar manner, the bureaucratic nature of modern industrial roles assumes 
definite orientations and motivations on the part of industrial elites and second-level 
managers. '* The earlier entrepreneurial spirit has been supplanted by rational 
administration and coordination.'* Central to this administrative spirit is the 


'3Bernhard Farber, Mental Retardation: Its Social Context and Social Consequences (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968), pp. 2-23. 
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forsaking (ideally) of individual, gainful competition, and the substitution of an 
orderly, regularized, slowly unfolding set of career trajectories set in a stable, 
cooperative, institutional setting. '© In order to assure optimal role performance in 
these career orientations, role incumbents must have some subjective assurance that 
the future is in some part highly predictable and knowable. Such bureaucratization of 
industrial roles has occurred in varying degrees even in blue collar occupations due to 
the activities of unions and accompanying industrial development. '’ Galbraith has 
implicitly suggested that the technological imperatives prerequisite to industrial 
planning (organization, predictability, and control of resources) might not tolerate an 
unpredictable segment of labor. '® That is, extending his argument, the organization 
and material wealth produced by the New Industrial State might create a drying up of 
such superfluous elements as the unorganized industrial residue of the lower and 
middle classes. This, however, ignores the fact that as the productive apparatus accrues 
power, the small entrepreneurial retailer loses the power to control his own economic 
destiny. As the small businessman becomes more marginal, not only he, but his 
employees become more marginal also, if not totally unnecessary. Thus, even if 
Galbraith is correct in his assertions about the need for a predictable labor supply in 
the productive sector of the economy, his case is not complete. Such increased 
stabilization of workers’ life chances in the industrial sector might only suggest that 
the major situs of organizational redundancy in the economy has shifted from 
organized to unorganized elements of the population. 

Educational mechanisms and superfluity. Education, because of the structure of 
schools and the nature of their final products, exhibits the same contradictions noted 
in the economy. The school system prepares bright young people to take their places 
in the bureaucratic order, and a second group of less bright people to fill the less 
prestigeous positions in the same order. This latter group is primarily composed of 
children from the non-white ethnic segments of the population, the marginal poor and 
other declasse elements of society. Accordingly, the school may be considered a 
filtering and filing mechanism which labels each child as bright or stupid, competent or 
inept, worthy or unworthy. These labels, or short cut descriptors of a person’s ability 
and character, create a reality of their own: the child treated by school personnel and 
other children according to these school applied labels often internalizes these views of 
his behavior thereby fulfilling the prophecy inherent in being classified as slow, stupid 
or retarded. '? 


16 Max Weber, ‘“‘Bureaucracy,” in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. H. H. Gerth and C. 
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Thus, Farber in his analysis of mental retardation suggests that retardation is a label 
disproportionately applied to low income and low status ethnic groups. 20 These 
groups have the least leverage in school systems today and hence the fewest resources 
for countering the stigmatic label produced by the schools. Mental retardation, as a 
label, serves to legitimate the removal of the child from the normal education and 
social life of the school. The apparent efficiency of this process is two-fold: (1) it 
allows for greater homogeneity in teaching normal classes by removing disruptive 
children from the classroom, and (2) it prepares the removed set of children for 
entrance into disreputable roles. By the very act of fulfilling its avowed mission, the 
school necessarily created this second antithetical category of people considered inept, 
behavior disordered, or incompetent. Yet school people, in most instances, do not 
acknowledge the creation of this second category as inherent in its daily operating 
processes: educators, voicing the prestige standards of public culture, often rank 
schools by the percentage of its students continuing on into college, not the 
percentage who are now casual day laborers and maids; and by achievement scores, not 
by quality of food intake of its graduates. 

The primary social issue in education is the distribution of legitimate claims to 
future economic and social roles. 7! The educational labels, to be socially meaningful, 
must not only designate life chances; they must give those designations a certain value 
dimension. Evaluation, as such, is as important in generating superfluity as is objective 
designation. For example, consider that the creation of this industrial reserve army is 
only one part of the task required to obtain the benefits of technology. Another and 
equally crucial part of the task is to control that army. How does one handle a group 
of people in a democracy who must remain marginal to society since that society’s 
institutions require their exclusion as a condition for continued existence? One 
efficient answer is to render these people passive. An extremely effective way to do 
this is to attribute to them traits which place them on the edge or even outside of the 
category of reputable humans and to convince these people of the validity of this view. 
Educational incompetence is one of the labels which our society uses to justify in 
varying degrees the removal of a person from full human standing. For example, a 
wealthy parent labeled a dummy for his opinions on education is still given grudgingly 
some basic consideration and politeness: a lower-class parent with the same viewpoint 
will most likely be told off, cooled out or humiliated for his presumptuousness. 
Recently in Nevada City the children in the local Head Start programs were served 
food made from weevil-infested surplus commodity items. Complaints by those 
involved in the programs were handled by instructing these people to sift the flour for 
the weevils and to let the heat of baking kill the eggs. What middle-class housewife 
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could accept such instructions? What grocer wanting her business would give such 
advice? Thus, moral people, in good conscience, deprive and exploit other people who 
carry with them the stigma of subhuman definition. 7? 

At the same time, if the stigmatized can be made to voluntarily accept the 
legitimacy of that degrading level, they can be taught that they have little legitimate 
tight to expect more of the rewards than they are presently receiving. Recently, in 
Nevada, local Indians essentially rejected school offiicials’ requests for help in 
developing an American Indian curriculum in the schools. The Indians’ stated reason 
for the rejection was that it was presumptuous even to think they knew enough to tell 
the white man what and how to teach their children in the schools. They also feared 
the white man’s ridicule for not knowning enough nor knowing the acceptable things 
about being an Indian. 

Summary. The lower class lives in a dreadful paradox. They must live outside the 
pale of normal life. Dominant culture requires it. At the same time their exclusion 
must be made to appear as their own doing. The victims are required to accept the 
objective and scientific foundations of their own education and of social degradation. 
They fail to see that such objectively stated labels which so easily dispose of careers 
are basically conventions established not. for human realization but for institutional 
efficiency and the maintenance of social elites. 

The school then is transformed for one segment of its population into an arena in 
which degradation ceremonies are performed daily.”* Indeed, for this group, the 
school experience becomes the prototype which will prepare the lower-class child for a 
life of superfluity. In school they will learn the appropriate responses to institutional 
leadership which will aim them in the future. The lower-class person responds to such 
objective and alienated power both in and out of the educational realm by learning to 
cope with a world of uncontrollable and reified institutions. 


The Institutionalization of Stigma 

The contradictions and dual social functions of the school system have long been 
acknowledged by educators. These contradictions have been accepted as natural, as 
inevitably stabilized, and made manifest in the very organization of school systems. In 
some cases entire schools become the dumping grounds for the children of the 
dispossessed. In these schools educational quality verges upon being a mockery. #8 
Under other circumstances, factors of population distribution, size of town, and 
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allocation of educational resources make it more economical to segregate the 
nonmodal child from his classmates into special classes. 

That contradictions exist and that the counterforms are produced in the operation 
of the school cannot be denied. Both are objectified and legitimized in the very social 
structure of the school. In this section, however, we are interested in how people 
called special educators make sense out of the structure of the school, and how they 
define and relate their professional identities to the inherent contradictions embodied 
in the school. For this view two hypothetical constructs are developed of two types of 
educators: the perpetuator and the innovator. 

Special educators, whom we classify as perpetuators, give priority in professional 
activities to people identified as problem members of society. They serve as officers of 
organizations and agencies which differentially allocate personnel and resources for use 
by members of a given society. Perpetuators identify, manage, and maintain selected 
persons as members of surplus populations within those societies. Identification 
procedures include using standardized tests, standardized observations, and program 
instruction as legitimating means for managing segregated programs and for main- 
taining variations in allocations of personnel and resources for use by members of 
schools. 

Social perpetuation functions presuppose that the teacher (1) accepts the 
commonly considered or officially defined goals of institutions and organizations and 
those of their members; (2) provides a measure of acceptance regarding the way 
human events are officially interpreted by authorities; (3) gives priority to single value 
orientations and goal activities; and (4) provides individualistic explanations for 
observed phenomena. 

Given the world view and the set of orientations toward the values of the 
institutions concerned, the perpetuators’ job definition is to give priority to such 
problems as (1) how to change (increase or decrease) individual differences; (2) how to 
develop curricula for teachers who instruct groups of labeled children; (3) how to 
recruit more prospective teachers for certification; (4) how to improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of instruction so that the recipient may be self-supporting 
after school; and (5) whether to grant certification of completion, regular diploma, or 
specially marked diploma upon completion of high school for those labeled mentally 
retarded. The hallmark of the special educator as social perpetuator is that he views a 
situation from the vantage point of the individual, and defines problems as the result 
of actions by that individual. Perpetuators are technicians and proudly define 
themselves as such. They do not define as part of their job the regular questioning of 
the labeling processes; nor do they inquire into the values and institutional norms 
which undergird the entire testing and subsequent allocative processes. The problem 
learner is a clearcut case of individual pathology; deviance is a set of behaviors owned 
by the subject and, depending on the techniques at hand, may or may not be 
individually remediated. 
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The world view of the special educator who is an initiator starts from a different set 
of assumptions. Educational deviance is viewed not as property but as a social process 
involving conflict groups with varying viewpoints and competing definitions of the 
situation. 7° Ineptness, for example, is not a function of testing and designation. 
Rather it is a conflict between parties disputing (1) the meaning of the label and (2) 
the consequences for the individual which follows that label. The final definition of 
ineptness and the social meaning of that term is seen to be a resolution based not on 
consensus but on the relative power of the groups involved in that conflict. Educators 
as initiators, then, give priority in professional activities to social and political aspects 
of issues, e.g., they deal with the incongruous and competing values and ideologies 
which shape social institutions. Initiators use the deviance labeling perspective to serve 
as advocates for persons labeled different by managers and functionaries of institutions 
constituting that society. They sponsor the labeled person to policy makers, managers, 
and functionaries in order to obtain rights and resources required to have the 
opportunity to survive in a style of life enjoyed by nonlabeled members of that 
society. Initiators may advocate changing statutes and altering distributions of money, 
food, medical care, shelter, and protection from exploitation. All of these activities are 
designed to increase the opportunities for members of surplus populations. Thus, some 
educators serve as vehicles for prompting changes in social institutions, including 
schools and professions, in order to meet the needs of all members of that society 
excluded from orderly decision processes. 

Initiators become concerned with both official and unofficial conceptions of rights 
and obligations. The official conceptions include how officers of schools view 
problems, troubles, and issues. The unofficial conceptions include how the people in 
trouble (or who are defined as problems) view the situation. 

To serve as an advocate or social initiator presupposes (1) looking beyond 
commonly accepted or officially defined goals; (2) being aware of multiple levels of 
meaning for any given human event; (3) being aware of latent functions of any given 
human event; and (4) possessing a measure of skepticism regarding the way human 
events are officially interpreted by authorities. Throughout history, few people have 
defined these preconditions as existing and then generally only during limited points 
of time in history. 

The fundamental problem for the special educator as social initiator is to consider 
how the social system works in such a way as to have someone defined as different. 
Additional questions raised include (1) what are the presuppositions for this decision? 
and (2) by what means are they held together? The initiator does not give priority in 
the use of his time to things considered wrong from the point of view of authorities 
and managers, e.g., not concern for individual differences which are agreed to exist, 
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rather, the major concern is for how social stratification develops or is maintained 
based upon these differences; not concern for developing a curriculum for use by 
teachers; rather the major concern is for developing means to identify socialization 
processes desired by parents; not major concern regarding instruction for employment 
and specific jobs, rather focusing upon providing means for members of surplus 
populations to survive in competitive situations. 

In considering these problems, the assumption is followed that what is a personal 
problem in one social sector is normal activity for members of another. Thus, the 
educator is assumed to understand the values and modes of action in both systems, 
and to understand the various ways they coexist in time and space. The hallmark of 
the special educator as social initiator is that he views a situation from the vantage 
point of competing interest groups and then proceeds to develop means for members 
of surplus populations to obtain resources and personnel support in order to enjoy a 
life style of his own choosing which is at least comparable to that enjoyed by most 
other members of the same society. 

This, then, is how two types of educators might confront the internal con- 
tradictions of education. One would deny the contradiction as being structural in 
origin and lay it at the feet of the individual. The teacher’s job would then be 
technical, value-neutral, apolitical and supportive of the world as presented to him. 
The second view would seek deviance’s roots in social processes, not as individual 
properties; would view his role realistically as a value broker; would take up the cause 

-of the poor as a political partisan and would define all of these activities as 
preeminently professional. There may be one further difference, the perpetuator stays 
employed for longer periods of time than does the innovator. 


The Neighborhood Learning Center 


Neighborhood Learning Centers (NLCs) are sets of activities in which field teachers 
participate. The NLCs simultaneously redefine the teacher’s constituency, his 
professional obligations and his perspective of the educational process. If there is a key 
perspective which marks the NLCs, it is the spotlighting of social institutional 
processes. That is, the NLCs operate on the assumption that personal troubles in 
schools have their basis in institutional contradictions. As such, the focus of activity in 
NLCs is, in the end, intimately related to institutional transformations. There is also an 
awareness that due to the national and integrated nature of public culture, any 
techniques of amelioration must ultimately transcend the immediate physical locale of 
operating NLCs if the enigma of the lumpenproletariat is to be resolved. Whether at 
the local or higher levels, the issue is always the same—how do we develop techniques 
and social bases to negate the operation of institutions which relegate some segment of 
their constituency to a superfluous status and hence to the social trash heap. 

With this more global perspective in mind, the operations of NLCs take as their 
basic point of departure the local institutional system as it is. From such a specific and 
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localized starting point, it is impossible (and, indeed, undesirable) to lay out hard and 
fast rules of procedure which will work with any universal certainty. Thus, the 
advocacy and organization of the dispossessed must follow the needs and contours of 
local situations. 

The degree of organization in the stigmatized community, the resources available 
from heretofore unorganized segments of the population and definitions of their 
problems by the surplus population are all factors which will affect the concrete 
definitions of problems for NLC personnel. 

While the particularistic problems and pragmatic solutions to local issues can create 
a dispersal affect within the NLC movement, a vague non-dogmatic unity is still 
possible. The source of unity is a common adherence to the initiator’s concern with 
problems as social issues and all that that implies. That perspective is essentially critical 
in nature. That is, the world as it exists is analyzed not as an abstract, reified entity, 
but rather as a series of human constructions whose contradictions and negations make 
possible the discovery of new potential organizational forms not easily realizable under 
present structural realities. The various potentials immanent in any system are 
evaluated and selected in terms of the increased welfare of the initiator’s natural 
constituency—the dispossessed. 

The NLCs are not an end, but, rather a tool for the realization of new structural 
arrangements which hopefully will enhance human self actualization. The NLCs are a 
mechanism by which the initiator perspective can become a material reality. It is not 
necessary that the NLC as an operating reality remains an extramural phenomenon. 
There may be school systems (but we can think of very few) in which the initiator 
viewpoint is operative. In such cases, the NLC would be a community structure by 
which ongoing educational programs and processes could directly manifest themselves 
in the dispossessed community. 

In those cases where the school system ignores the needs and legitimate demands of 
the dispossessed, the NLC, its meanings and actions, will have to be shifted to meet the 
demands of the situation. In these situations the relation of the NLC to the larger 
community may be forced to take on a more political tone: for if our analysis is 
correct, attempts to change educational practices cannot but help evoke some reaction 
from community elites. In these situations the very life of the local NLC is likely to be 
challenged. At this point, the NLC’s main function might evolve into attempts to 
establish and organize the dispossessed into a political constituency. Such activity is 
difficult and more often than not unsuccessful. From these two hypothetical 
examples, we may argue two things; (1) the political content of NLC activity is 
potentially variable, and (2) educational reform cannot help but spill over into other 
institutional sectors. 

The NLC movement is still in a founding and experimental stage; as such, there are 
as many questions, uncertainties, and forebodings as promises and accomplishments. 
- Here are a few of the predicaments facing those now in the field: 
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. While the lumpenproletariat represents a moral and sentimental constituency, 


can they be organized into an instrument of self-determination? 


. Assuming that NLC programs can organize communities, how does one (can 


one) phase out the professional leadership and replace it with local leadership? 
How do you avoid NLC field teachers becoming corporate oligarchs? 


. Can any dispossessed community be successfully organized or must a number of 


its members first have reached a sense of dissatisfaction and awareness before 
NLC ideas can take hold? Should the NLC wait until a group of community 
members ask for help or should they work themselves into a community on their 
own? 


. Can support (moral and financial) for field teacher activities be generated in each 


dispossessed community, or must it be brought in from the outside? What are 
the effects upon community members with each strategy? What problems such 
as cooptation accompany outside financial support? 


. Do field teachers develop a career line associated with NLC type activities, or do 


they interrupt other professional activities for a year or two of attempts as social 
critic and initiator? What variation of effects upon neighborhood life is 
generated by short vs. long term commitments by field teachers? 


Finally, in this presentation we have restricted our definition of superfluous 
populations to the lumpenproletariat. This was done because most NLC activity has 
taken place in the low-income, stigmatized communities. In the future, however, 
existing evidence of political handling of education indicates that superfluity may 
reach into suburbia. If such trends continue, the basic problems which NLCs are trying 
to articulate will no longer be cast in terms of professionals serving as advocates for the 
poor. Indeed, in the not too distant future, professionals, whether classroom teachers, 
aero-space physicists, or doctors of philosophy, may be fighting to keep from being 
relegated to a superfluous segment of the population by an industrial system that no 
longer requires their services. 
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To the Rescue of Child Advocacy 


ROBERT J. GREGORY 


Introduction 

Child advocacy has been called a panacea for the problems of contemporary society, 
for by achieving fulfillment of the needs of a child, the social system can be reformed. 
Many self-styled advocates have gone and are going forth to homes, schools, ghettos, 
migrant labor camps, playgrounds, and hospitals to locate abused children. There is no 
lack of children with problems. Thus far, however, little noteworthy change has taken 
place from child advocacy efforts beyond the particular child involved, i.e., there has 
been little systemic social change. 

On the other hand, child advocacy is a refreshing action approach which relates 
personally meaningful concrete activities to revitalization of the American social scene. 
The scope of the action (individual children) is limited which permits more familiar 
disciplinary approaches, roles, and intervention techniques to have a place. Threat of 
social change is reduced or minimized with a focus on individual children although 
reorganizing human communities remains enough of a goal so that revolutionaries and 
radicals can accept some of the same ideas that appeal to conservatives and liberals. 

Neighborhood centers offer a possibility of combining the needs for community 
organizing with advocacy for individual children. Weaknesses of both the child 
advocacy approach and community organizing efforts may be eliminated by taking the 
strengths of each to build new programs. Through this combination of child advocacy 
with community organization it is possible to begin to help the beleaguered 
educational system. This paper surveys some concepts along that line, and the author 


Robert J. Gregory is executive secretary for Drug Action of Wake County, Inc., Raleigh, North 
Carolina. He was involved with The Neighborhood Learning Centers as an occasional consultant 
’ and a frequent visitor. 
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advocates that Neighborhood Learning Centers be adopted in communities where 
traditional schools no longer serve children but only maintain a factory-like program. 


Social Background 

Great dissatisfaction with the public schools has been emerging. The schools have 
been accused of being too permissive, production-oriented, academic, or socially 
oriented. The schools, it is stated, are often the centers for drugs, child abuse, 
pregnancy, venereal disease, and incompetent teachers. Cautious parents breathe sighs 
of relief after an annual inspection of their child’s teachers, especially when and if they 
turn out to be human beings with some skills. Other parents plan their business—or 
industry-dictated moves from city to city, paying close attention to the ratings of, and 
the possibility of their child entering, various schools. And for those who do not strike 
it lucky, grim resignation and sadness envelops them until the next year’s possibilities 
offer new hope. 

This bleak picture demonstrates that schools have changed from instruments of 
social mobility to instruments of status and class standings. Some people in urban 
areas, rural areas, and zones of transition have not realized this shift as fully as ghetto 
dwellers and suburbanites, but the changes appear to be spreading. National purposes 
seem to have fadéd with an unsuccessful war, economic growth and expansion have 
decreased, and a sense of direction and purposefulness has diminished. The myths of 
equality, justice for all, and freedom are not believable myths for the 1970's, even in a 
greening America. 

The restlessness and uneasiness that people are feeling can be related to the failures 
of social goals and larger-than-self concerns. The inability of people to transform these 
concerns into positive action has increased emphasis on self and local surroundings. On 
the local level, when parents try to change the educational systems in defense of their 
own children, they are generally rebuffed and are unable to gain the support of 
neighbors to initiate action. College students facing the administration in a university, 
parents, some teachers up against the elementary and high school bureaucracies, 
children everywhere, and others caught in encounters with the system, are likely to 
share several qualities. 

First, and most important, there is a sense of powerlessness, an inability to effect 
change. Second, there is an inability to communicate with those having similar 
concerns, for the lines of communication among the powerless are not open. Due to 
inferior educational achievement,’ chronic instability of family ties,? employment 
problems and mental illness* there are impediments to communication and com- 
munity-wide organizing among people in the lower classes. On occasion, neighbor- 


1 James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1964). 


2138 Department of Labor, Office of Policy Planning and Research, The Negro Family: The 
Case for National Action (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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hoods may be well organized, as described in the classic study of a street corner 
society,* but the mass media, the centralized decision-making of government, and the 
power of large corporate structures prevent the occurance of communication 
horizontally from neighborhood to neighborhood. The vertical cleavages in middle 
class, more organized society prevent relationships across organizational, geographic, 
racial, and other lines, and emphasize upward social mobility possibilities only. Thus, 
the lines of communication that are open run to powerful bureaucrats, supposedly 
responsible for the system, but who have a plethora of stock answers, evasions and 
delays. 

Third, the myths and false ideologies promulgated by bureaucrats (and believed) 
cloud the issues so drastically that the powerless cannot even guess what is wrong or 
what they need to do to correct it. Fourth, change is dependent upon knowing the 
right people in power (ombudsmen), or upon chance, rather than by logical or rational 
processes. 

Fifth, when change is brought about through planned or unplanned intervention, 
the bureaucrats dominate sufficiently so that a takeover or co-optation occurs. Large 
organizations can co-opt the strengths of smaller organizations when it is advantageous 
and when such change is needed to satisfy even larger social systems. The classic 
example of the administrative broadening of power to include grass root movements, 
cited by Phillip Selznick in TVA and The Grass Roots.° has been repeated in political, 
social, religious, economic, mental health, and educational arenas. The deeper meaning 
of the process of co-optation is that ideas and activities can be accepted by the system 
and that evolution not only can, but does, take place. Innovation, social change, 
accommodation, learning, improvement, progress, or co-optation all refer to positive 
growth. 

Given the possibility of change, strategies of intervention must be related to the 
level of organization. The hierarchy of needs postulated by Abraham H. Maslow® 
offers a useful conceptual tool for understanding organizations, as well as individuals. 
Briefly, a person must satisfy physical needs (hunger, thirst) before concerning himself 
with safety (protection) needs. When and if safety needs are satisfied, the next higher 
level is needs for love (affection). Beyond that, there are levels for prestige or esteem, 
the need to love others, and self-actualization. Similarly, social organizations must first 
gather together the needed physical elements (people, resources, funds) before seeking 
security and safety (insurance, guaranteed wages, guaranteed production). Some 


3 August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958); Frank Riessman, Jerome Cohen, and Arthur Pearl, Mental 
Health of the Poor (New York: The Free Press, 1964); Leo Srole, et al., Mental Health and the 
Metropolis: The Midtown Manhattan Study (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962). 


4 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949). 
> Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
6 Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959). 
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organizations may be recipients of love or affection (socially conscious, customer 
satisfaction) and some seek prestige and esteem (expansion, corporate giants, chain 
stores). Few reach the level of loving others or of self-actualization. 

This model may be rough and unsophisticated, but it is useful for examining 
schools. Most schools have an abundance of pupils, some resources, and some funds. 
There are indeed many concerns about these physical needs, but even more schools 
appear to be concerned at safety levels. Only a few schools are socially conscious, 
concerned with pupil rights and happiness, or interested in affective levels. Strategies 
of intervention must be devised which can deal with safety concerns, if indeed safety 
levels are predominant in schools. 

It is at the bureaucratic level that safety concerns are most prominent. Threat-recoil 
cycles’ make deviance and tolerance for deviance suspect, and where paranoia and 
obsessive, compulsive behavior to control is frequent. Close self scrutiny, attention to 
tules, daily rituals, and enforced behaviors are the rule. Examination of corporate or 
bureaucratic structures reveal that these structures have not entered a higher 
benevolent era, for it does not matter whether outsiders respect, admire or like 
members of the bureaucracy. The only reaction appears to be justification efforts to 
assure the members of the organization, and powerful outsiders, that proceedings are 
correct under the law, the rules, and the regulations governing the operation. 

Social organizations on the safety level may be influenced or changed by the 
intervention strategies of agreement or conflict. Each strategy has a place. Because 
conflict is less familiar to educators, and because it is part of community organizing, 
an agreement strategy is only described without elaboration. Briefly, the agreement 
approach searches for issues which unite, which cause people to work together on 
common problems, and communicates openly and honestly to build trust and assure 
involvement of all interested parties. Dialogue with opponents, channeling of hostility 
and conflict into acceptable outlets, linking the parties in the situation through 
coordination, and maintenance of the basic structures of the social system are added 
criteria. 

The confrontation or conflict approach seeks initially to divide, and to use 
communication as a strategic weapon for surprise, bluff, and anxiety producer. The 
enemy is to be confronted directly, without permitting hostility to be directed into 
institutionalized channels. Alliances with those who have the same interests are 
temporary. The repressed and dominated groups in the social system must fight to 
change the system. Later, merger permits the system to grow (co-opt) the new 
changes. 

The preceding account of social and educational systems is an abstract, perhaps 
overly emotional, statement. If there is a ring of some truth, the broad, emotional 


William C. Rhodes, “The Disturbing Child: A Problem of Ecological Management,” 
Exceptional Children, 33, 7 (March 1967). 
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generalizations made reflect the frustrations and discontent felt not just in literature, 
research studies, or statistics, but deeper in our everyday lives. 

Stemming from these social and educational concerns, the Neighborhood Learning 
Centers, one social change project, were initiated in North Carolina in 1968. A 
description of the project follows, as an example and illustration of the problem, the 
tactics, and the goals described above. 


A Case Study: The Neighborhood Learning Centers 

The Neighborhood Learning Center concept developed in a southern university 
town in 1968 and 1969. The key element was a young professor who gathered 
together some graduate students and involved them in his own efforts to reshape the 
educational system. Over the two-year period, five centers were set up, with a gradual 
joining of strength emerging among them. Each Center had a working council 
composed of students, parents, and children. This case study reviews what happened in 
the project, how the councils developed, what they accomplished and then examines 
the grass roots of NLC’s method as a conflict model of social change. 

The Neighborhood Learning Centers began with concrete tangible action. Following 
an initial survey of areas to select those most promising, graduate level research 
assistants were assigned to become familiar with the neighborhoods. The pattern of 
events was roughly comparable in each of the areas. Walking tours resulted in meeting 
one or more children, and provided some ideas about the life styles, the houses, and 
any central meeting places. Continued walking tours, attendance at events at the 
central meeting places (churches, stores), and follow-up of contacts with children led 
to some inquiries from residents about the purpose, identity, and interest of the 
assistants. Mostly, however, the graduate students were ignored except by children. 

Entrance into children’s games was facilitated by bringing a rubber ball or other 
small toys. Initial support and acceptance were sought and won, child by child, until 
there were several children ready to participate in elementary games each afternoon. 
Soon, under supervision of the graduate students, one or two undergraduates joined in 
these exchanges. Attempts were made to prepare the undergraduates carefully prior to 
entrance, through teaching them about the culture, the psychology and sociology of 
poverty children, and the immediate expectations of the situation (language, dress, 
mannerisms). The neighborhoods were poverty areas, and the college students were 
not necessarily acquainted with poverty. As their involvement increased, and as their 
acquaintance with the children in the neighborhood expanded, so did the levels of 
interaction. More formal games, learning activities, and deeper bonds of trust and 
friendship grew. 

The bands of children grew in numbers, and the expectations of the children for 
involvement grew, too. The early activities involved only play. Increasingly complex 
games were followed by learning exercises involving numbers, letters, words, reading 

skills, and conceptual tasks. The children, although varying in age, interest, and 
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abilities, responded well. Frequently, the children described events in their lives to the 
students. Such events included frequent intervention by policemen, welfare workers, 
teachers, and other authority figures. 

The university students met weekly to-compare notes and locate patterns in the 
data. Some of the forces in the community were outlined by the fears and worries 
evident in the thinking of these children. Contact with the parents was begun, marked 
by their suspiciousness and concern. The graduate students resolved such concerns by 
identifying the undergraduate students as volunteers from the university who were 
learning to teach children. Through contact with some parents, the graduate students 
were able to meet with other parents. At first the discussions were about anything of 
interest to the parents, but gradually concerns were shifted to the educational 
processes as practiced in schools. 

The tangible play led by students in the neighborhood was appreciated. Then, when 
parents and children became aware that it was not a one-time proposition, they came 
to expect a student to show up in the afternoon. A gradual increase in involvement 
with children and parents led to the identification of issues and of neighborhood 
people with leadership capabilities. 

Soon some adults expressed an interest in learning to read and write or to get help 
with arithmetic problems, such as presented by tax forms or welfare receipts. Through 
involvement on a one-to-one and face-to-face level, the superficial reluctance to talk 
was broken. Even then, they were occasionally reluctant to become involved with the 
children’s play activities. But on rainy days, and as fall weather became brisk, parents 
frequently volunteered to locate a suitable play area—in homes, a church, or an old 
tobacco shed. These parents also helped to gather small play materials (balls, books, 
toys, etc.). 

Graduate students invited some parents to serve as informal teacher aides. This duty 
was rotated and supervised by the graduate students so that it was successful for most. 
Some of the parents began to compare the interest of their children in the 
Neighborhood Learning Center with the schools to which the children were bused each 
morning. 

The university students followed what was happening to individual children in their 
group. When rumors of mistreatment were heard, they checked with other children, 
parents, and graduate student supervisors. Then they visited the alleged source of 
mistreatment to attempt to get factual information. They asked many questions, 
checked their data, and tried to develop a plan of intervention. Sometimes they 
dropped the case, sometimes they followed it further. Open confrontation sometimes 
followed, generally at a higher level in the educational or social hierarchy. For 
example, if a child were slapped by a teacher, the teacher would be visited, but the 
facts as obtained would be placed before the principal or if need be, the 
superintendent and school board. Very often the children performed poorly in the 
schools where different values, life styles, and standards confronted them. 
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The coalition of graduate students, undergraduate volunteers, parents and children 
in the neighborhoods began to take shape. The resources available included organizing 
abilities among graduate students, and interest in and enthusiasm for working with 
children to find out what was happening among parents. To develop a larger unity, a 
bigger arena was needed. This arena became the school board meetings. 

The town school board regularly presented targets of opportunity. Traditional, 
conservative, and patronizing, the school board had little interest in children and little 
opposition from citizens. More and more people began to attend each meeting. The 
board members realized something was happening. The five different Neighborhood 
Learning Center Councils linked initially by the graduate students, began to develop 
ties of friendship and common purpose. The undergraduates and graduate students 
attended meetings too, both to provide needed transportation and to protect their 
children. 

In political action, friendships often develop where antagonism is expected. The 
neighborhood groups represented an active power block seeking humane conditions 
for their children. The superintendent of schools, unable to espouse liberal causes 
because of the pressure from the conservative school board, was nevertheless able to 
respond. He was able to push programs through for minority children from 
low-socioeconomic neglected areas, even over the opposition of tradition-minded 
principals, teachers, and some parents, because there were vociferous groups 
threatening the status quo and the equilibrium of the school board. 

Ultimately the board and the traditional forces re-established their decision-making 
powers, and assisted in the demise of the Neighborhood Learning Centers. But this did 
not happen before many significant changes had taken place and the demonstration 
had become a reality! 


The Child Advocate Council 


In summary, the active intervention in a child’s world leads very quickly to active 
intervention in a neighborhood, a family, a peer group, a school, and a larger 
community. Child advocacy, then, becomes linked with social community organiza- 
tion and social change, involving not just children but communities. 

The council, as formed in the case of the Neighborhood Learning Centers, serves 
several functions. First, the council unites those involved in active social change. 
Communication, strategy, decision-making, and resource use are centralized through 
such a council. Secondly, the council can become an identifiable rallying point for 
those with concerns about the rights of children. Third, the council can then confront 
with strength and esprit de corps, the particular social system in question. Fourth, the 
council can push the larger social system in question to ask that demands be met, and 
can then accommodate so that the larger system does not regressively destroy. 
Sometimes the larger social system does seem to take such issues and begin to work 
- toward needed reform. 
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HAL LENKE 


When a teacher in school takes as his province the defense and extension of a child’s 
world of learning, he is in danger of losing his job. A teacher’s very employment is a 
constraint upon true teaching. What happens when a teacher sees his work differently 
from his employer? When his role cannot be bought and scheduled for him: Then, you 
and I are faced with a choice in educational—and political—practices: either abandon 
that teacher or defend and support him. 

I think we are defaulting on what it means to be an educator; not only are we not 
supporting teachers, we are not preparing them for survival in schools as they are, and 
we are not making sufficient efforts to prepare teachers for education as it might be. 
My reflections do not follow an orthodox path so far as these things-usually go. 
Precisely because there is so little discussion about the nature of this crisis, I think it is 
helpful to hear personal—not academic—explorations of the questions that are raised. 
So this paper is not a survey of existing literature, or a critique of existing programs; if 
there are any, they have been well camouflaged. It is based, rather, on my own 
experience and inquiries, conducted without sponsorship and assistance. 

I have found that when a teacher in school violates or transcends the role laid out 
for him by his supervisors and employers, the children to be taught by him feel 
concomitantly closer to him, and then he has jeopardized his continued employment. 
In other words, when a teacher comes closest to being a teacher, the school can least 
tolerate his presence; he becomes a threat to the operation of the school. 

That is a nasty seeming paradox since it leads to the conclusion that the school is 
inimical to true teaching. I have seen the validity of that charge in schools from the 
elementary through the university level. 


Hal Lenke is director of Educational Support in Union, West Virginia. 
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The public school teacher’s predicament is one of almost abject contradiction. He is 
an agent of the state, and its victim. When he is out of work, he can’t even get 
unemployment benefits. 

How does he come to be out of work? What should we be doing about it? What is 
the nature of the work he might be doing if he were free to make available those 
qualities of a teacher that he has? 

The school teacher is accountable to everybody and to nobody; he must invent his 
rewards and impress himself with amorphous achievements. It is a hapless role, fraught 
with subtle searing delusions of self-justifying deceits. 

Teaching was once intimate, prophetic, restorative. We do not think of it that way 
now. Now it is typically a capture of the imagination, a subservience to all the 
instrumentation that teachers know are denials of teaching. We talk of how many 
preparations a day a teacher has. We gear our logistics to the classroom and neglect the 
person. Teaching has been abstracted and systematized into a mundane commodity. 
True teaching should be full of parable, metaphor, and dilemma, ambiguity, humor, 
and surprise—none of which can be trusted to emerge from certification, tests, grades, 
and lesson plans. 

Robert G. Smith has proposed efficient ways to systematically purge education of 
its most vital humanity: 

Traditionally, the live instructor is an important medium for presenting knowledge; 
however, research clearly shows that he has no special advantage for this function. The 
principal advantage to using a live instructor is that he is traditional: Students are used to 
him. 

The size of the class is limited by the range of the instructor’s voice. With automated 
techniques, there is practically no limit to the number of students who can be reached. 

The principal disadvantage of live instructors is that they are variable. Instructors differ 


in their ability to speak clearly and distinctly. They differ in the rate at which they speak. 
Some are more concerned with impressing students with how much they know than with 


teaching. 
The same instructor is also uneven from time to time. He may become bored with 


teaching the same material over and over again. He may fall behind schedule and attempt to 


catch up by talking faster. 
Excellent guidance is provided the live instructor by Department of the Army Field 


Manual 21-6, Techniques of Instruction.! 


Smith is right. Teachers have become professionalized, which is to say standardized, 
interchangeable, and, therefore, expendable. Smith’s new teachers will be cyborgs, 
specially hybridized, modeled to specifications, outmoded with the advent of new 
myth, or the vagaries of national priorities. 

Teachers are an endangered species—except that, of course, Smith and | don’t mean 
the same thing when we speak of teachers. The profession of teaching has blinded us 


Robert G. Smith, Innovations in Teaching and Training (Detroit: American Data Processing, 
~ 1968), p. 31. 
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to the function of teaching. Teaching should be combustible, an encounter with 
mystery, but it is not. As long as teachers must define their value and success in terms 
of the approval of their present employers, the best teacher will be the one who is 
never in danger of losing his job in school. What compromises, what complicity, must a 
teacher accede to in order to earn such security? What about the ones who can’t make 
it’ Why are so many keen, creative, humane people expunged from teaching? 

I tried to find out. An anonymous respondent at the U.S. Office of Education 
wrote, “We have no information on the subject you are requesting. Perhaps you can 
check with the National Education Association. .. .” 

The director of the Research Division of the NEA wrote, ‘“‘We are not aware of a 
comprehensive study which would show the number of teachers who have been 
dismissed.” He did enclose a reprint of an article on “Teacher Mobility and Loss,”? 
which indicated that 6 percent of teachers now employed “will not be employed in 
the profession one year from now” and that among the “major reasons for changing 
location of employment reported by teachers transferring to teach in other schools,” 4 
percent of the men and 2.3 percent of the women listed “termination of contract.” 
Meanwhile, 0.0 percent of the elementary teachers and 8.7 percent of the secondary 
teachers said they left their positions because they “disagreed with school policies, 
administration, etc.” The director of the Department of Research at the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, in Washington, referred me to the chairman of the 
Defense Committee of the AFT, in Gary, Indiana, who referred me to the National 
Organization on Legal Problems in Education, in Topeka, Kansas. 

NOLPE’s executive secretary wrote, “I know of no source of information 
concerning teacher firings and nonreappointments.” But he suggested, “You might 
address a letter to each of the 50 state education associations to obtain statistics on 
this matter, but I would think that these statistics would be largely unreliable because 
the association would not learn of many of these nonreappointments in question 
unless the teacher in question filed some kind of formal complaint.” 

From the Harvard Center for Law and Education came a staff attorney’s 
contribution: “I know of no tabulation of teachers fired or not reappointed.” 

A woman in the Department of Information of the American Civil Liberties Union 
replied to my inquiry, “At one time, cases involving dismissed teachers came directly 
to the ACLU through our Academic Freedom Committee. In the past several years, 
however, cases of this type are increasingly handled on the affiliate level, and are only 
sporadically reported to the national office.”” She phenestce that I contact The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 

I went to see that publication’s associate editor; he told me that he had no 
information other than a makeshift file of newspaper clippings, kept in a stack of 


2See National Education Association Research Bulletin (December 1968), pp. 118-126. The 
questionaires on which the study is based were distributed March, 1967. 
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other things in a corner of his office. He did not know where pertinent information 
might be found, unless perhaps the AAUP had some. 

The annual reports of Committee A of the American Association of University 
Professors were available to me. So was a chart which showed that as of April 2, 1971, 
there were 250 cases under study and 250 complaints under staff investigation or 
mediation. The NEA’s DuShane Emergency Fund received 763 individual requests for 
assistance in their physical year 1970-71. As of August 31, 1971, they had funded 
more than 300 and 350 were still under investigation (the Fund had denied aid to 83 
and some 125 cases were otherwise resolved or withdrawn). This is a dramatic increase 
from the previous year, when 200 teachers received financial support for pursuing 
redress of their grievances, or the year before when the number was little more than 
half that.? 

The College Law Bulletin, published in 1970, reported that, “There is an estimated 
15 percent of a faculty every year who leave the typical school.’”* There was no 
elaboration. 

My point in relating this circuitous research is to amplify my contentions that we 
neglect a great many good teachers. The very fact that we don’t know how many we 
lose is an index of our failing. And I think that we are in a large measure responsible 
for their vulnerability and for their attrition which is sometimes euphemistically called 
the turn-over rate. 

If I can randomly find 20 teachers from across the country who have virtually the 
same story to tell, think how many more there are whose departure from teaching is 
going unrecorded. Here are what three women have said to me in letters: 

1. There’s so little significant change anywhere in public schools and still so much resistance 

to what seems so obvious, that some sort of revolution seems inevitable. The wrong 
people are forced out for the right reasons. It’s too bad there’s no room made for 
artists-in-residence, or philosophical consultants or the like. Is there any place in schools 
for true innovation? 

2. 1... decided to try the New York public schools, since originally I felt that the children 

in these schools were the ones most in need of teachers who cared. I feel pretty battered 
these days. New York’s public school system ought to be bombed one Sunday afternoon. 
I see myself using techniques to control that are frighteningly similar to those used by all 
the repressive, child-hating teachers in our school. I don’t know if I can do this another 
year without being sucked in by it. I’m too insecure to believe that ideas I once held 
about a free classroom are still right. 1 feel confused about the needs of the children I’m 
teaching in terms of classroom atmosphere, and skill development. I’m very white middle 
class. I wonder what . . . I’m doing here, standing up in front of them delivering the 
Word. So I relax, go with the flow, and the noise becomes unbearable and my supervisor 
glares at me, and Sra. Alvarado complains that her Javier got hit in the eye by Richard 
Gonzalez and why can’t I keep Order in my room? 


3 Telephone conversation with Betty Sinowitz, DuShane Fund staff member, Washington, D.C., 


October 27. 1971; 
4 John F. Ohles, Introduction to Teaching (New York: Random House, 1970), p. 32. 
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3. ...there are times when, with my long hair and unstructured classes, I feel like a 
freak ...the only enjoyment comes from the kids because that is where it’s all at 
anyway ...and the kids are the reason why I will not be rehired next year. In a system 
that prides itself on maintaining a heavy wall of separation between teacher and student, 
and on keeping everyone in line, the type of teacher that I am, who thrives on people 
relationships and who digs kids, just does not make it...I was nearly fired a month 
ago—for letting two girls into one of my classes (forbidden situation), supposedly out of 
their study hall. Turns out that the girls lied to me and were actually cutting their French 
class! (and unfortunately were not cool enough to refrain from mentioning that my room 
was the room to go to “when you wanted to escape.”) I thought the whole 
administration would stone me... We all get into the role-playing, myself more than 
anyone because I play the game for other teachers, except that the kids know I’m playing 
around... Usually, in the middle of “Disciplining’ I wind up laughing. . . being 
constantly hassled and frustrated—just not worth the grief. I can’t be a friend to kids in 
this school—I’m just waiting for the day when it blows up. It will happen; kids are 
already experimenting with blockbusters and fire-crackers in the basement, so it’s only a 
few years away. 


Some of the other forbidden situations for which teachers are fired include: the 
general charge of insubordination, lending a student proscribed books or materials, 
allowing students in the teachers’ lounge, informality in class, and alledgedly not 
getting along with colleagues. 

I see good teachers getting out of school because they hold a humane, 
unprogrammed view of education. That is a pretentious development. Does it mean 
that our public comprehensive schools cannot encompass certain views which differ 
from their own tacit creed? Just how exclusive are these institutions in whose 
corridors and shadows we toil? Has schooling, for all its claims of universality, 
effectively left most people outside its reach? And then what delusions are we 
perpetrating in our rarified councils? 

It is common for a teacher to be offered the opportunity to resign rather than being 
ousted. (This is done by the superintendent’s staff while the school board members are 
given few if any of the details.) And, as far as I can tell, a large proportion of teachers 
accepts this option, thereby obscuring the pressures and circumstances behind their 
departure, their mobility and loss. 

Their decision is understandable; they are under a lot of strain and they seldom 
have any support. State professional organizations are not always willing to encourage 
a teacher to make a principled defense. Colleagues want to avoid any unpleasantness 
that might incriminate them. Those parents who are aware of the matter may prefer to 
remain quiet, worried about retaliation against their children in school—one of the 
most revealing and damning observations of our educational system that I’ve come 
across. 

A teacher is induced to persuade himself that his case is merely a personal outrage; 
the issues are intramural, esoteric, and difficult to translate into terms of popular 
causes. Reporters are often not interested unless there is some sensational angle. So.a 
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lot of anguish and fury is avoided by submitting an even-tempered letter of 
resignation, no matter how much it misrepresents the actual situation. 

And, of course, that means that the teacher’s record is left relatively clean; he has 
traded a semblance of respectable departure for the termination that would be a 
certain liability in seeking future jobs. 

Administrators might even offer to serve as references in return for the teacher’s 
concession. And administrators then use the teacher’s letter as proof to the taxpayers 
of how congenial an operation they are running. 

Some teachers have fought. When they have had the financial resources, they have 
gone to court. When they do, they feel they surrender their chances of being hired to 
teach again. They reveal themselves as troublemakers, so that even if they win, they 
lose. The vindication, coming several years after the event, is truly academic. 

There are some efforts to support teachers, the kind who are often a casualty of 
nervously programmed school bureaucracy. They should all be standard resources of 
any teacher education course of training, and should be promoted by superintendents, 
deans, principals, and area chairmen. They include: Change Now! in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; the Stowe Caucus in Vermont; the Wisconsin Coalition for Educational 
Reform; The Teachers, Inc., project in Chapel Hill, North Carolina; the Bay Area 
Radical Teachers Organizing Committee in San Francisco; the Teachers Organizing 
Project in Chicago; Red Pencil in Boston; the Brooklyn Education Task Force; the 
Children’s Foundation in Washington; and the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education. 

Meaningful change is up to each community. One real test is whether or not parents 
believe their children’s contention that it is the best teachers who disappear. 

But that is not enough. Teachers—those whose identities are conferred by 
schools—need to make some drastic, and crucial adaptations. Not only must they be 
enabled to teach in schools, they must learn to teach without schools. 

The threats to our well-being are so numerous that we need people who can break 
out of customary habits of thought and action in order to provide us with ways to 
deflect and counter those threats which come from individual and institutional 
behavior, from purposeful and unintentional acts. We want to learn how to do 
ourselves and others less harm. People are trying to find places, situations—one might 
say ecosystems—for learning these strategies of life. It is the practice in this land to 
wait until children are four or five years old and then gather them from their homes 
and parents and turn them over to teachers for nine or twelve or eighteen years. These 
teachers are consigned to schools, where what they effect is called education. 

Schools evolved to serve the political economy of the society, but they are 
oppressive. Schools incapacitate people, children most of all. The more we fortify 
schools, the more we neglect each other. Teachers are frail-they depend upon kids 
showing up in their rooms. It is an insecure concubinage. There is an oversupply of 
_ teachers, we are told. Schools of education have been impressive in their fecundity. 
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But students do not care. ‘“‘The average absence rate in Washington, D.C., is 20 percent 
daily for the senior high schools, 17 percent for junior highs. In the suburbs, the rates 
seem to be lower, but increasing each year. New York City reports a 24 percent 
average absence rate for all senior highs, with some schools reporting rates above 40 
percent. Philadelphia has some schools reporting rates of more than 30 percent.’’® 

The plight of teachers is not often juxtaposed with that of students, though it 
should be. They occupy the same nook of civilization; each is the other’s burden. 

Teachers ought to be provocateurs, disturbers of the peace—but they ‘settle for less: 


School personnel are well aware that their basic reponsibility in the eyes of the 
community is to socialize the young. Failures to transmit the formal curriculum are not 
merely tolerable but accepted as part of the normal set of contradictions we get ourselves 
into by giving lip-service to cultural and intellectual skills not really very much prized. But a 
failure to establish adherence to conventional forms of patriotic observance, or uncritical 
acceptance of authority and dedication to the accumulation of consumer goods, is not 
tolerable. Indeed, too much success in teaching students to read and to understand the 
world they live in would in itself constitute prima facie evidence of a failure in socialization, 
as evidenced by the fact that the sharpest students are nearly always the most unrestful. 
Consequently, the actions that constitute the most baneful forms of “‘student unrest” are 
those that call publicly into question the socialization of the student into acceptance of 
middle-American norms... . 


We need some revitalized definitions. Education has become a chameleon figure of 
speech, discussed as if all parties had the same allusion in mind. Education is the 
85-billion-doilar-a-year conglomerate enterprise of schools which regularizes thinking 
and conduct for the convenience of its multifarious goals. Education, as practiced by 
too many people who are called educators, is the attempt to cull out eccentricities and 
to penalize those with a different frame of reference from their own. 

Good-bye to all that. 

Friedenburg states: 


The high school, like the university but in far greater degree, is caught in the essential 
hypocrisy that makes a mass, stratified democracy functional. It must assert what is indeed 
true—that all men are educable—while it strives to prevent most of them from becoming 
sufficiently cognizant of either their own intellectual resources or the dynamics of their 
society to insist on the dignity formally guaranteed them but deadly, should it be invoked, 
to the institutions that depend on their submission. . . . In a mass democracy, institutions of 
public education may be conceived of as having been installed to occupy the life space in 
which, if they were not there, education might occur. Rising “student unrest” in high 
schools suggests that they cannot altogether prevent it from occuring, although they can 
make life pretty tough for those students who are learning most.” 


5“The Class-Cutters,” Washington Post (June 5, 1971), A-22. 

© Edgar Z. Friedenberg, ‘“‘High School as a Focus of Student Unrest,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 395 (May 1971), 125. 

"Friedenberg, pp. 125-6. 
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Education is the fundamental political activity of a population. It is the way the 
population tells itself its story and presents itself to others. Education is a codicil to 
the population’s modal philosophy and the instrument of its economic relations. It is 
the means by which the society conducts its affairs, arranges its phenomena, and 
distinguishes its direction. 

Education is the way the population chooses to become articulate. It may vary 
from one population to another; each may specialize in a different intelligibility. The 
important thing is the way all members of the group are taken into account, how they 
take part in the articulation, and are mutually comprehended. 

What is indispensable for education is learning; mutation, which is the basis of 
evolution. But we forbid the liberation of a person discovering a new self, a new 
possibility. For we are indentured to schooling, and we become more focused on the 
overhead involved in the building than we are on the energies in the name of which it 
was constructed. 

We differentiate between public and nonpublic schools in this country. We like to 
say that nonpublic schools have some ideology or catechism permeating their routines, 
and that the teachers in such schools are overt conscripts of sectarian creeds. 

In the public schools, on the other hand, there is none of that hidden agenda of 
belief systems insinuated upon the clientele; so we pretend. I think the reverse is true. 
In an avowedly dogmatic school you know what orthodoxy the teachers are 
missionaries for, but in a public school you meet every stamp of doctrine with no 
warning and much disclaimer. The individual teacher’s belief system—his precepts 
about human nature and so on—is the paramount characteristic of his teaching. It 
governs his rules and limits his standards, his tolerances, his self-monitoring system, 
and his resistance to change. 

I want to know what the political theology of a teacher is, because when I speak of 
supporting teachers, I’m in truth only interested in supporting certain kinds of 
teachers. I am not interested in supporting teachers who disqualify children from 
exercising the authority of their own lives. 

There are a number of proposals for child advocates which, it seems to me, simply 
corroborate the deficiency of schools and the corruption of the teachers in them. 

The proposals for organized advocacy do not see fit to raise the question of 
whether support should be withdrawn from some of the services and functions that 
purport to need children.® What if it were not in children’s interests for some of these 
agencies to carry on as they have been allowed to do? It is as if all the facets of agency 
programs (and schools) were innately benign, and people should make themselves 
eligible for them, as if the people must be contoured to fit the funded agenda. 

Talking in this way may be a necessary buffer against prevailing injustices. But it is 


8See “The Child Advocate,” in Report to the President: The White House Conference on 
_ Children (Washington, D.C., 1970), pp. 387-397. 
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a loosely liberal touchwork that reflects the confusion and breakdown of present 
humanitarian programs. Child Advocacy is one of the symptoms of the disease of our 
dominant culture. . 

Children deserve better than what we concoct for them. Children should be seen as 
a class belonging to us all, without national allegiance or creedal subscription or any 
other inheritance of our acquired characteristics. Children thrive among us while we 
thrive among them. That is not possible now, for our society doesn’t want or need its 
children. They are obsolete except in calculating the gross national: product. As 
children they are a hindrance to us. We’ve turned them over to teachers and 
quarantined them both in schools. 

Schools are not permitted to partake of the culture of which they are ostensibly a 
microcosm. More and more schools are being located in a zoning limbo. Schools are 
miniaturized simulations of the world beyond, forbidden to become actual. They are 
prohibited from real touch, real controversy, real exploration. 

Teachers can change that only by putting themselves on the line. The issue is 
whether or not we encourage that or whether we advise them to play it safe. 

In schools, teachers might be of some consequence if they didn’t ask students to 
check their lives at the classroom door. An obvious corollary to this is that the 
teachers also fragment themselves when they enter the school building. 

Teachers have been subjected to methods courses, and they have to get through 
material. (Can you imagine the results if teachers took seriously the homily to 
individualize instruction?) 

Contradictions are the life style of the teacher. He is told he is a client of the 
parent, but also the employee of the school board, the ward of the state payroll, and 
the agent of national policy. How are teachers helped to reconcile these oxymorons? 

Teachers need only to begin to see themselves as members of the child’s staff rather 
than of the principal’s staff and certain things become clearer. 

The instructional class period is only one (negligible) part of the child’s daily 
experience. Some teachers elicit from their students a submerged revenge. The kids get 
back what they give, they act as if the class were the pre-eminent force in their 
universe, as if the homework constituted a moral turning point, as if the exams were a 
religious crisis and grades were sure touchstones on the way to the parole of adulthood. 

What we do in the classroom may count somewhat less than breakfast, the 
basketball team or the week-end excursion, not to mention television. School happens 
to be the only one of their activities that children and teachers share, so they give it 
disproportionate attention in their spheres of influence. 

Teachers are supposed to accept their roles as pimps for textbooks, the zoos of 
culture, the domesticated craven artifacts of right answers. The teachers need not be 
the fellow prisoners elevated to warden’s stooge. 

Is it not the meaning of a teacher to be with the kids, with them and for them even 
more doggedly than they are for themselves? Is it not redundant then to speak of a 
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teacher as a child advocate, for what else does a teacher advocate if not the childness 
of the child and the personhood of the person? 

Clearly, education happens outside of the school. But while there are people in 
schools, we should be helping them. We should develop ways for the teacher to survive 
in his job as an unvanquished human being. 

School is where you find out what you are doing there. So the educated 
teacher—like the educated student—will abandon the building. He will move on in his 
own life. But while he stays, the teacher should take as his proper baliwick the 
institution in all its dimensions. 

Teachers should be ombudsmen for the entire milieu of the school. It takes a view 
of teaching that is not the customary one for it admits the whole list of lies segmented 
by classrooms. Principals deny that a school is a community. There are few signals of 
recognition that all are occupying the same place at the same time and constitute, ipso 
facto, a civic order. 

In schools, politics are exercised most often by subterfuge and conspiracy. The 
students have their connivances, the faculty has its chicanery and the administration, 
its covert deals. School is set up so that its political life is one of conflict and 
exploitation, rather than collaboration and resolution. 

Teachers operate in isolation by choice. The classroom is a cove of make-believe 
freedom. It is said that once the door is closed, you have intoxicating liberty to do 
what you want with the class; that is a tyranny and a hallucination. It is true only if 
nobody is ever going to leave the room. 

So a teacher could find several colleagues in the building and, without advance 
planning, they could go into one anothers rooms. Periodically take the whole class into 
another teachers room. Or they could bring people into their classes—other kids, 
drop-outs, parents, local merchants, clergy, taxi drivers, architects, reporters, gas 
station mechanics, lawyers, electricians, musicians. 

Teachers could have their classes disperse throughout the school and grounds and 
have students go into the community with which the school should have reciprocal 
relations anyway. 

A teacher who sees himself as an advocate of the child will familiarize himself with 
the procedures and apparatus of his school. He will know what the students and their 
parents are subjected to. This means seeing the printed forms that are used, and the 
letters that go out. It means understanding how to use the public address system, 
knowing where there is a telephone that can be used in a hurry, knowing where 
supplies are kept, where records are filed and what they contain, what the lunch 
policies are and how they are administered, what the patrolling habits of supervisors 
are. It means knowing your territory (not just your subject) or you have no business 
foisting yourself off on kids as their advocate. 

Teachers need to go to school board meetings. They need to take pains to 
understand what students are punished for, what the pattern of enforcement is. A 
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teacher should exemplify what he is teaching his students—how to find out what they 
need to know, the preparations for discovery, judgments for applying knowledge. 
That’s merely being able to do research in what is the teacher’s quintessential field: 
Child advocacy, if that’s the name you want to give it. The students can teach the 
teacher a few things about the school. I have found the most incisive analyses come 
from those students who are recidivists in detention halls. For a teacher to be of any 
help to them, he must know the school from their bruised vantage. 

A teacher: someone who gives others back to themselves, unites them with their 
capabilities. And which of the people is the teacher? The one with the most healthy 
vision, the one most aware that there is something beyond the classroom. The teacher 
is the student of his students. 

It requires vigilance and some courage to live up to being a teacher in school, 
because you will find yourself challenging many practices that have become traditional 
through inertia. There will be disputes over the rights of students—of young people—in 
many areas. Schools are the institutions which parents think they’ve contracted with 
to hold their children’s lives in escrow. Schools have the family’s power of 
attorney—what else does in loco parentis mean? Schools accept a corrupt guardianship 
of children. It is corrupt because they serve various, mutually exclusive, masters. 
Schools have no philosophy of education. They have instead a momentum of 
discipline. 

If a teacher tries to change that, he will be risking his job, it is true, but too much 
job security is bad for the soul. 

The kids know that their teacher is free to leave while they are not. School 
attendance is, after all, compulsory, which is a violation of the First Amendment 
freedom of association. Compulsory school attendance is a denial of due process, a 
violation of the Eighth Amendment, against cruel and unusual punishment, except 
that it is not unusual. It violates the Fifth Amendment, protecting people from 
self-incrimination; schools trick, demean, and humiliate children until children get 
used to it and come to expect it. 

I would like to see a lawsuit brought against a school for damaging the brain—the 
very cell chemistry—of children. For I believe it can be shown that school cripples the 
energies and synergies of organic processes which would otherwise enhance the 
learning growth of the child. I think a lawsuit can be brought against a school for being 
sociopathic, for being the key factor in any number of dysfunctions, from 
contributing to the delinquency of minors, to drug use, and anomie and other raging 
malfeasances. 

But as we tackle this, we must also learn how to practice a new educational 
legitimacy without schools. 

Perhaps we can develop some strategies to ameliorate the abuses of human lives and 
relationships. We might encourage one another to devote so much attention to such a 
pursuit that it would constitute a career, an admittedly precarious life-style as free 
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agents amidst the distractions and entanglements of our time. We would occupy a 
marginal realm, self-employed and yet sustained by others, accustomed to 
impermanence and uncertainty. We would be, while we could endure it, taking some 
risks. 

There is no particular name for people with that kind of sensibility. I call them 
teachers-at-large. It is not a safe profession to be in, but I would like to see more 
people try it. 

Teachers-at-large would be those people who make themselves available as teachers. 
They would be approached by those whom they could help. Meanwhile, they would 
cultivate their own gardens to subsist. I mean that such teachers would be going about 
their business as practitioners of real activities, whether carpentry, music making, 
research, construction, cab driving, sculpting, or any of a myriad of other things. 

The teacher would not be guaranteed any customers. He would not carry any 
weapons, so he could not hurt anyone except by the inflections we all utilize. 

Remove certification; remove tenure; remove compulsory attendance; remove the 
school building. What have we removed? Three snarls of paper work and a load of 
brick. And what remains? People making their way among one another, ineluctably 
learning. 

It may be argued that this is sketchy and romantic, even anti-intellectual. What you 
would mean is that you are not ready to make that move yet. To me, it is utterly 
pragmatic. What is important is the effort a person makes on behalf of the survival and 
quality of our earthly relations. We need contact with each other, and support, and 
enlightenment from wherever we can get it. 

William Arrowsmith said in ““The Future of Teaching,” 

We too lack educators—by which I mean Socratic teachers, visible embodiments of the 

realized humanity of our aspirations, intelligence, skill, scholarship; men ripened or ripening 

into realization, as Socrates at the close of the Symposium comes to be, and therefore, 
personally guarantees, his own definition of love. Our universities and our society need this 
compelling embodiment, this exemplifcation of what we are all presumably at, as they have 
never needed it before. It is men we need, not programs. It is possible for a student to go 
from kindergarten to graduate school without ever encountering a man—a man who might 
for the first time give him the only profound motivation for learning, the hope of becoming 
a better man.” 


We don’t practice, or trust, learning. We seem to have marshalled the very elements 
against us. Each of us has glimpsed a dire oracle, and yet we resist. 

What we need is unprecedented. We might begin by unshackling ourselves from the 
sterile formulas of our monotonously futile education. We might begin with children. 
Let us honor them, and our life in them, by not being afraid to go on to a new person 
in ourself. 


° William Arrowsmith, “The Future of Teaching,” in The Liberal Arts and Teacher Education: A 
- Confrontation, ed. Donald N. Bigelow (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1971), p. 40. 
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George Peabody, 1795-1869: His 
Influence on Educational Philanthrophy 


FRANKLIN PARKER 


For four years the American states tested a principle of union in the crucible of 
war. The industrial North crushed the agrarian South. To help heal the breach, the 
federal government created the Freedmen’s Bureau. But what could the bureau do 
when northern radicals treated the South as a conquered province? Major General 
Oliver O. Howard, the bureau’s director, intended well. But his northern agents were 
often inefficient or corrupt. Everything conspired to make the bureau an irritant to 
the open sore it sought to heal. Its failure highlighted the inability of the North to 
effect reconciliation. What the government could not do, a private philanthropist 
attempted. 


Franklin Parker is a professor of education at West Virginia University. This article is adapted 
from his recent publication entitled George Peabody: A Biography published by the Vanderbilt 
University Press. 
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While radical revenge smothered reconstruction, an old man and some distinguished 
trustees bowed their heads in prayer, gave birth to the Peabody Education Fund, and 
started a revival of education in the southern states. Two years after Appomattox the 
philanthropist founded this fund with these words: “With my advancing years my 
attachment to my native land has become more devoted. My faith in its glorious future 
grows brighter and stronger. Looking beyond my stay on earth I see our country 
emerging from the clouds still around her, taking high rank among nations, becoming 
richer and more powerful than ever. To make her prosperity more than superficial her 
moral and intellectual development should keep pace with her material growth. I give 
you, my friends, one million dollars to promote and encourage the intellectual, moral, 
industrial education of the destitute children of the Southern states.’”! 

On doubling the fund two years later, he concluded: “With God’s blessing on the 
gift I do this as a permanent boon-not only to the South but to the whole of our dear 
country.”* Four and a half months later he died. He built better than he knew. What 
he gave was significant in its time. What he unleashed was tremendous in its influence. 

To understand the origin of the Peabody Education Fund one might witness a 
meeting which took place between George Peabody and Johns Hopkins in Baltimore in 
1866. Both were born in 1795, Peabody on February 18 in Danvers (now Peabody), 
Massachusetts; Hopkins on May 19 in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. Hopkins left 
his Quaker farm home in 1812 to become a grocer in Baltimore. Peabody left 
Massachusetts in 1811 to become dry goods storekeeper in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia. Hopkins founded the mercantile firm of Hopkins and Brothers in Baltimore 
in 1822. Peabody became a junior partner in the mercantile firm of Riggs, Peabody & 
Co. in Baltimore in 1815. The Hopkins firm traded in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Riggs, Peabody and Company, from its Baltimore headquarters, sent 
Peabody out as traveling buyer to its branches in New York and Philadelphia. 

Both men turned, independently, from merchandising to investing in banks and 
railroads. Hopkins remained in Baltimore to make his fortune. Peabody left Baltimore 
for London where his mercantile and brokerage firm became the genesis of the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan and Company. 

Peabody and Hopkins had met in 1856-1857 when Peabody, on a year’s visit to the 
United States, founded the Peabody Institute of Baltimore. They met again in 
November of 1866 when Peabody again visited the United States. He had by then 
already established the Peabody Homes for working people in London (1862) and 


! Adapted from a letter from George Peabody to the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 
February 7, 1867, original in the Archives of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

2 George Peabody, Three Letters of Mr. George Peabody Who Established the Peabody 
Education Fund A.D. 1867 (Cambridge, Mass.: University Press), p. 22. 

3 Franklin Parker, “George Peabody, Founder of Modern Philanthropy,” Diss. George Peabody 
College for Teachers 1956, pp. 985-90. 
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after his arrival in New York in May of 1866, he had founded the Peabody Museums 
of Yale and Harvard universities and the Peabody Museum in Salem, Massachusetts.* 
His stopover in Baltimore with Hopkins in November, 1866, ee by three months 
his founding of the Peabody Education Fund. 

Hopkins, married but childless, had asked friends how best to use his wealth for 
philanthropic purposes. John Work Garrett, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and a mutual friend, brought Hopkins and Peabody together in his home. In a 
long conversation after dinner, Peabody compared his career with that of Hopkins, 
pointing out that, like Hopkins, he had sought wealth as the test of success and had 
long been happy with what he had achieved. 

Yet, when age came upon me, and when aches and pains made me realize that I was not 
immortal, I felt, after taking care of my relatives, great anxiety to place the millions I had 
accumulated, so as to accomplish the greatest good for humanity. I looked about me and 
formed the conclusion that there were men who were just as anxious to work with integrity 
and faithfulness for the comfort, consolation and advancement of the suffering poor as I 
had been to gather fortune. After careful consideration, I called a number of my friends in 
whom I had confidence to meet me, and I proposed that they should act as my trustees, and 
I organized my first scheme of benevolence. The trust was accepted, and I then, for the first 
time, felt there was a higher pleasure and a greater happiness than accumulating money, and 
that was derived from giving it for good and humane puposes; and so, sir, I have gone.on, 
and from that day realized with increasing enjoyment the pleasure of arranging for the 
greatest practicable good for those who would need my means to aid their well-being, 
progress, and happiness.° 


Hopkins made out his will the next day. Two months later bills to incorporate his 
benefactions were in the Maryland legislature. The evidence is sufficient to allow 
Peabody partial influence over Hopkins. Peabody may honorably stand in the shadow 
of what has been achieved by the Johns Hopkins University, hospital, and medical 
school. This Peabody-Hopkins talk provides invaluable insight into Peabody the man 
and the philanthropist. 

As for the Peabody Education Fund itself, four men are mainly responsible for its 
origin and early operation. George Peabody was its founder and inspiration. His money 
endowed it. Robert Charles Winthrop provided the leadership that gave the fund 
national stature. Peabody had long admired Winthrop’s distinguished career as Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and successor to Daniel Webster in the United States Senate. As 
president of the Board of Trustees for twenty-seven years, Winthrop carried forward 
Peabody’s vision and kept the fund in popular favor with northerners and southerners 
alike. 


4 Franklin Parker, “George Peabody, Founder of Modern Philanthrophy,” Diss. George Peabody 
College for Teachers 1956, pp. 985-90. 
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Winthrop also found the man to direct the fund’s early operation. Barnas Sears had 
been professor of theology and later president of Newton Theological Seminary. He 
had succeeded Horace Mann as secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. He was president of Brown University in Rhode Island when Winthrop 
prevailed upon him to become the fund’s first agent. It was Sears who guided the 
fund’s early operation by deciding where and how to use its financial influence. 

The fourth man was Thurlow Weed, a key figure in explaining the evolution of the 
fund in Peabody’s mind. Weed was an influential New York State journalist and 
political manager with whom Peabody had long been acquainted. Peabody went to 
Weed for advice in 1851, 1861, and 1866, hoping that Weed would undertake the 
practical direction of his intended gifts. Weed declined and suggested Winthrop as 
eminently more qualified. After Peabody’s death, Weed disclosed that the money 
which went into the fund was originally intended for the poor of New York City: 


Some of Mr. Peabody’s accusers discern, or think they discern, evidence of rebel 
sympathies in his great educational gift for the poor of the formerly slave States; but even in 
this they err. That money, until some time after the conclusion of the war, was intended for 
the City of New York. Soon after handing. his check for 100,000 guineas to his London 
trustees, he reverted to what he had told me fifteen years earlier about his intention to do 
something for the industrious poor of New York, adding that as he was then a much richer 
man, his donation would be a much larger one; and that he intended to carry out his 
purpose, after his then approaching withdrawal from business. But the war and its 
consequences changed his views. While the poor of the South had multiplied in numbers, the 
City of New York had not only been growing in wealth, had established schools, the doors 
of which were wide open to every child in the city, but we were also fortunate in having 
among our citizens several capitalists vastly richer than himself. But these circumstances, 
while in his thoughts, had not decided his action when he arrived, nor until he had 
conversed with several Northern friends, all of whom approved of the effort to educate and 
elevate sy. masses in ignorance and poverty, black and white, which pervades the whole 
South... 


After the idea of aiding the South was finally decided upon, Weed helped name the 
fund’s trustees and Winthrop helped develop the fund’s plan. When Peabody arrived in 
the United States in May 1866, Weed continued: “He communicated his then immature 
programme for the education and elevation of the Southern poor, and consulted with 
us in relation to suitable men for trustees. And it may be proper to say here, that the 
beneficent plan finally adopted, was the suggestion of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Boston.”’” 

Southern acceptance of the Peabody Education Fund was assured by Robert E. 
Lee’s early approval. They met in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, in August 
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1869.® For Lee at sixty-two this was the next to the last summer of life. For Peabody 
at seventy-four it was the very last summer of life. In their old age both men had 
turned to the reviving power of education, Lee in 1865 as president of impoverished 
Washington College in Lexington, Virginia; Peabody in 1867 as founder of the 
Peabody Education Fund. 

Prominent educators were also at the Springs that summer, among them Barnas 
Sears, first agent of the Peabody Education Fund; J.L.M. Curry, later second agent of 
the fund; James Lyons, Richmond lawyer and friend of the Virginia public schools; 
John Eaton, Tennessee superintendent of public instruction and later United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

This meeting set a precedent in focusing public attention on the educational needs 
of the South and on the work of the Peabody Education Fund. Conferences on 
education in the South followed at the turn of the century. The first in the summer of 
1898 at Capon Springs, West Virginia, while of independent origin, included John 
Eaton, then United States Commission of Education, and J.L.M. Curry, then second 
agent of the Peabody Education Fund, both of whom had attended the Lee-Peabody 
talks in 1869. 

Three conferences on education in the South were held at Capon Springs, West 
Virginia, and a fourth at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, in 1901. These conferences 
led directly to the founding of the Southern Education Board (1901-1914). The work 
of the Peabody Education Fund and of the Southern Education Board so attracted the 
attention of John D. Rockefeller that he engaged J.L.M. Curry and others as trustees 
for his General Education Board (1902-1914). Barnas Sears, J.L.M. Curry, Wickliffe 
Rose, and other trustees of the Peabody Education Fund also served as officers and 
trustees of the other early foundations. It is difficult to distinguish from 1902 to 1913 
between the programs and work of the Peabody Education Fund, the Conferences for 
Education in the South, the Southern Education Board, the General Education Board, 
the John F. Slater Fund, and the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. There was the closest 
cooperation between the men, trustees, officers, and directors of these various boards 
and funds. 

The problem was a common one, to uplift the destitute people of the South. The 
Peabody Education Fund first labored in this area. To negate its existence is to remove 
the foundation stone upon which rested all subsequent philanthropic effort in the 
South. It was the first private multimillion dollar foundation in American history with 
a positive approach toward the prevention of social ills. It was the first such 
foundation whose scope was recognized as national rather than local. It was the first 
such foundation which provided operational flexibility as conditions changed. It was 


8 Franklin Parker, “Robert E. Lee, George Peabody, and Sectional Reunion,” Peabody Journal 
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the first such foundation to select trustees from professional and financial circles. The 
following are some principles it established and some precedents it set. 

The decision of early foundations not to give funds to state institutions was based 
in part on a test case conducted by the Peabody Education Fund from 1870 to 1880. 
The trustees desired to create a few superior state normal schools. Barnas Sears sought 
to establish the first of these in Nashville. But the Tennessee legislature refused to 
appropriate matching funds to assure its permanency. The Peabody Education Fund 
then decided to endow the Peabody Normal College as a private teachers college. The 
Nashville experiment tested every phase of a foundation’s relationship to both private 
and state-controlled higher education. Henceforth the leading foundations promoted 
private institutions of learning as model demonstrations to the rest of the country. 

Here is the heartbeat of American educational philanthropy—private wealth taking 
the initiative in creating models of excellence, the results if good, serving as examples 
for others, particularly state governments, to emulate. The Peabody Education Fund 
was the first modern exponent of this principle. 

The Peabody Education Fund was the first foundation to use the stimulating 
effects of matching grants for permanent improvement. Its trustees made grants only if 
communities initiated and perpetuated public school legislation. This policy was a 
prime lever in stimulating public support of southern education. The principle was 
carefully followed of helping only those who would be willing to help themselves.” 

The Peabody Education Fund set another precedent in the way it sought public 
support. Its original purpose, to elevate southern society, required the stimulus of an 
awakened people. Through newspapers, public speeches by its agents, addresses to 
state legislatures, publication of its minutes and proceedings, the fund set the public 
relations pattern used by subsequent foundations to build good will.' ° 

Peabody also helped to free corporate philanthropy from the dead hand of peculiar 
limitations imposed by donors. Having chosen his trustees carefully and having stated 
his broad purpose in a founding letter, he did not interfere further with the 
deliberations or decisions of his trustees. This precedent enabled trustees of 
subsequent foundations to become more independent of the control of the founder 
and the founder’s family. 1 

Modern foundation executives are frequently distinguished as former university 
presidents. This pattern was less marked before the example of the Peabody Education 
Fund. Both Barnas Sears and J.L.M. Curry were presidents of collegiate institutions 
before working with the Peabody Education Fund, Sears as president of Brown 
University in Rhode Island, and Curry as president of Howard College in Alabama. 


°Ernest Victor Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education (New York: Columbia 
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This pattern was later reflected in the foundational leadership of such men as Wallace 
Buttrick, James H. Dillard, Wickliffe Rose, and Henry S. Pritchett. ’ 

Since World War I corporate philanthropy has interested itself in discovering 
potential leaders through scholarship grants. The Peabody Education Fund gave 
$580,660 for Peabody scholarships. Probably no earlier philanthropy foundation had a 
similar program of scholarship aid to outstanding youths. The fund set an early 
precedent by using scholarship ae to bolster the teaching profession and to strengthen 
teacher preparatory institutions. ! 

When the Peabody Education Fund was dissolved in 1914 it distributed its assets of 
$2,324,000 three ways: $1,500,000 endowed George Peabody College for Teachers, 
$474,000 went to fourteen universities and colleges, and $346,797 to the Slater Fund 
for its work in Negro colleges. Here was an early instance of corporate philanthropy 
endowing American higher education. 

The resources of today’s giant foundations have overshadowed George Peabody’s 
gift to southern education. His influence has become somewhat forgotten, although 
recorded in academic works. Yet his education fund was the parent of modern 
foundations, their model, forerunner, and inspiration. 

Historians have referred to this influence as follows. E. Merton Coulter: the greatest 
act of help and friendship to the South during Reconstruction. '* Paul H. Buck: a 
fruitful experiment in harmony and understanding between the sections. '* Thomas D. 
Clark: it worked as an education leaven.‘® Harvey Wish: no kindness touched the 
hearts of the southerners quite so much as did Peabody’s educational bequest. 1” 

Educational historians have said the following. Jesse Brundage Sears: the first 
successful precedent-setting educational foundation.'® Daniel Coit Gilman: all 
subsequent foundations adopted the principles Peabody formulated. !? Charles William 
Dabney: the meeting between George Peabody and Robert E. Lee in August, 1869, 


2Thid., p. 98. 
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inspired the Four Conferences on Education in the South from which emerged the 
Southern Education Board and the General Education Board.?° Abraham Flexner: 
there was the closest cooperation among, and interlocking officers and trustees of, the 
Peabody Education Fund, the Southern Education Board, the General Education 
oe Samuel F. Slater Fund, the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, and the Rosenwald 
Fund. 

One can only speculate on why Peabody became a philanthropist. He did feel 
keenly about his own lack of schooling. To a nephew he wrote: “Deprived as I was of 
the opportunity of obtaining anything more than the most common education I am 
well qualified to estimate its value by the disadvantages I labor under in the society 
which my business and situation in life frequently throws me, and willingly would I 
now give twenty times the expense attending a good education could I now possess it, 
but it is now too late ....” ” 

Perhaps as his wealth mounted, Peabody wondered why he had been favored. Age 
and illness may have led him to seek happiness in doing good. For whatever reason, he 
used with prudence what Providence had given him, and religious idealism was a 
motivating factor. Five days before he died he wrote to friends: “‘For a score of years I 
have prayed daily to God to spare my life to carry out the work I was endeavoring in 
my feeble way to accomplish, and He has done it.” *° 

To Robert Winthrop, who expressed wonder at the education plan for the South, 
Peabody said: ““Why, Mr. Winthrop, this is no new idea to me. From the earliest of my 
manhood, I have contemplated some such disposition of my property... . I have 
prayed my Heavenly Father day by day that I might be enabled before I died, to show 
my gratitude by doing some great good to my fellowmen.” ” 

Those last words are cut into the granite marker of his memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. They form a fitting epitaph. 
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DAN B. FLEMING 


The decade of the 1960’s could easily be labeled the education age if measured only 
by the expansion of the role of the federal government in the field of education. 
Through the decade a major philosophical shift of position was made by the US. 
Office of Education. This shift was one away from intellectualism and toward social 
reconstructionism and is illustrated by the abolishment of NDEA basic studies 
institutes. 

An area of major growth supported by the U.S. Office of Education was teacher 
education through summer institutes for teachers in basic subject fields such as history 
and English. This was not completely an innovation of the decade. The National 
Science Foundation had operated institutes for teachers of mathematics and science 
for several years beginning in the 1950’s, and the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 financed institutes for teachers of modern foreign languages and guidance 
counselors. The major growth in the NDEA program took place in the early 1960’s. 

The concept of summer teaching institutes is wholly American in origin.! Accounts 
vary as to who should be given credit for initiating the first teacher institute. The idea 
seems to have originated, however, with a gentleman named Stephen R. Sweet who 
proposed “‘a short-term course for the improvement of teachers” to a New York 
educational convention held at Ithaca in May 1837. Sweet is reported to have enjoyed 
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“at least partial success” in an institute which he directed the following fall in 
Jefferson County.” 

Other educational historians have credited Henry Barnard and J.S. Denman. 
Barnard, the renowned educational reformer from Connecticut, is recorded as having 
paid for several weeks of educational lectures offered to twenty-six teachers in 
Hartford in the summer of 1839.3 Denman, an educator from New York, is credited 
with having invented the term institute when he directed a two-week program at 
Ithaca for “the pedagogic self-improvement of county teachers in 1843.’* 

The early institutes covered a wide variety of topics ranging from content subjects 
to discipline methods in the classroom. By the 1850’s more than half of the states had 
such institutes, usually run by the county board of schools.*° After the Civil War the 
teachers’ institute continued to grow much along the Massachusetts pattern developed 
by Horace Mann in 1846 which found a group of teachers organized quite formally to 
receive lectures to improve their knowledge of subject matter.° 

By the year 1900, teacher institutes were very popular. Unfortunately they were 
generally quite ineffective. “Offered for but a few days each year, the courses of such 
institutes were haphazard, unorganized, and unconnected frequently with the 
requirements of classroom procedure.”’ The short-term summer institutes continued 
into the 1920’s, but moved away from a general program designed to explore every 
facet of teaching and toward a specialized program providing more intensive study on 
certain subjects. 

By 1927 teacher institutes were declining in number and were found mostly in rural 
areas. In 1933 institutes were still in limited use in thirty-three states, but Willard 
Elsbree observed that they seemed “ultimately doomed to extinction.’”® 

Paralleling the decline of the institutes was the rapid acceleration of the expansion 
of the progressive movement in education. The ideas of this movement spread rapidly 
in the 1920’s and early 1930’s and “probably reached their high-water mark during the 
years preceeding World War II.”? 
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Despite the apparent strength of the progressive education forces, opposition began 
to mount during the late 1930’s. In 1938, several critics of progressive education 
established the Essentialist Committee for the Advancement of American 
Education. '° 

During the early 1940’s and the post-war period, criticism of public schools 
mounted in both frequency and intensity. Amidst this flood of criticism, certain 
leaders stood out. In the field of history, the essentialist leader was undoubtedly 
Arthur E. Bestor. . 

In his influential book, Educational Wastelands, Bestor advocated the specific 
training of teachers, not competence in pedagogy, but competence in scholarship. 
His suggestions predicted the academic institutes of the 1960’s. 

Many others along with Bestor continued their onslaught on progressive education 
throughout the 1950’s. A single dramatic event helped direct even greater attention to 
the shortcomings of American education, the Soviet launching of Sputnik on October 
4, 1957. The fears stirred by this feat helped accelerate the attacks on public 
education. 

Changes in education were underway prior to the influence of Sputnik in 1957. An 
excellent example of this was the establishment in 1950 of the National Science 
Foundation. In 1954, the NSF supported its first institute for high school teachers in 
mathematics at the University of Washington. In 1955 the program was expanded to 
eleven institutes for both college and high school teachers. '* The major emphasis in 
these institutes was on subject matter. Other fields such as astronomy and biology 
were included in 1956. 

The launching of Sputnik helped to bring a sharp increase in the budget of the NSF 
which in turn permitted a number of additional summer institutes to be established for 
teacher training. In 1961, the NSF began financing summer institutes for teachers of 
the social sciences. 

Sputnik not only helped expand the budget of NSF but helped bring into being a 
new piece of legislation, the National Defense Education Act. The 1958 legislation 
provided for substantial federal support to programs designed to increase the quality 
and quantity of our supply of scientists, engineers, and foreign language specialists. It 
ignored a large part of the school curriculum including English and the social sciences. 
Title V of NDEA provided institutes for advanced study for guidance and counseling 
personnel, and Title VI for institutes in modern foreign languages. There was strong 
opposition to the bill. In the Senate, Barry Goldwater opposed the bill, referring to the 
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familiar adage, “If the camel once gets his nose into the tent, his body will soon 
follow.” '° Howard Smith, chairman of the House Rules Committee, opposed the bill, 
saying, “In the first place, it is said to be a defense education bill, there is not a 
syllable in it, or anything in it that will do anything for defense.” !4 

For the next five years, the U.S. Congress was completely stalemated on major 
federal-aid-to-education legislation. In late 1963, this deadlock was broken with 
numerous major pieces of legislation passing over a relatively short period of time. By 
1965 the federal government was assuming a major role in education. One of several 
reasons for this drastic shift of position was the civil rights movement and the 
emphasis on the need to eradicate poverty. 

Paralleling this period of federal expansion into the area of education was the 
growth of the summer teaching institute program. In 1964, history, geography, 
English, remedial reading, and programs for the underprivileged were included under 
the institute umbrella in a new Title XI. By this point national defense was rarely 
mentioned as the reason for having institutes. 

The expanded Title XI of the NDEA was soon underway when the Office of 
Education sent out invitations to institutions of higher learning to submit proposals 
for institutes by December 30, 1964. Over 1,000 proposals were received. To carry out 
the new institute program, a special task force was established headed by Donald N. 
Bigelow. In a special Office of Education report for President Johnson, this statement 
was made concerning Bigelow. 

At the time, there was little or no comment that the man chosen to guide Federal 
programs for elementary and secondary school teachers was not an educationist, but an Ivy 
League historian who had never studied a course in educational psychology. The staff he 
soon sutrounded himself with also consisted almost entirely of scholars from the traditional 
disciplines. As the program evolved, one of the new Director’s first efforts would be to 
interest college scholars in making a contribution to the training and retraining of 
teachers—to stimulate a dialogue between the liberal arts college and the school of 
education.!* 


At least part of the teacher training goals set by Bestor in the middle 1950's 
appeared to be achieved. Ironically, the same forces had exerted very little direct 
effort to bring about the passage of the legislation establishing the institutes. 

The summer institutes usually ran five to six weeks concentrating on a specialized 
topic. Emphasis in the early institutes concentrated on subject matter but later more 
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attention was given to ways of translating the subject matter into the classroom. Both 
academic and methodology specialists helped operate the institutes. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the institutes was the bringing together 
of college instructors and public school teachers. The interaction of the academician, 
the educationist, and the public school teacher was an important step toward breaking 
down barriers among the three groups. Several evaluations of the institutes were 
carried out during the middle 1960’s without reaching any conclusive ae A later 
report was quite critical of the institutes’ effectiveness. 

From 1965 to 1968 several other new titles were added to Title XI such as civics, 
economics, and international affairs. Despite the new titles, the same amount of 
money was appropriated. As a result the money was spread thinner over more subject 
areas. During 1965, 37 million dollars was appropriated for institutes in nine areas. In 
1968, 37.75 million dollars was appropriated for thirteen areas. The authorizations 
continued to increase; the appropriations stayed about the same. In 1967 and 1968, 
approximately 28,000 teachers participated in institutes each summer. 

In 1967, the institutes became part of a new law, the Educational Professions 
Development Act. The EPDA in the area of teacher training was to provide “for grants 
to state and local agencies and colleges and universities for a variety of preservice or 
inservice training programs designed to improve the qualifications of persons serving or 
preparing to serve in elementary and secondary schools.” ‘© The passage of the EPDA 
sounded the death knell for summer teacher institutes in basic subject areas such as 
history. 

The basic subject institutes were greatly reduced in number the summer of 1969 
and were not funded after that point. Some of the new topics replacing basic subjects 
were Sex and Family Living, Food Service and Hospitability Occupational Training, 
and School Administration. '’ The new institutes in the summer of 1969 placed major 
emphasis upon concern for the disadvantaged child. 

The man brought in to head the newly-formed Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development was Don Davies, former executive secretary of the NEA’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education Professional Standards (TEPS). - 

A major goal of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development as stated by 
Davies was “‘to abandon the kind of academic snobbery that says the skills necessary 
for writing a critical essay or dissecting a program are to be prized above the skills 
required to run a lathe or read a blueprint.” '‘* The new emphasis would be on 
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programs for training and retraining personnel to work more effectively with 
disadvantaged and handicapped children. 

The philosophy of the Bureau of Education had changed drastically from the mid 
to the late 1960’s. The obvious trend away from academic scholarship was one of 
concern to many professional associations of the academic world. A conference was 
held June, 1969 in Asheville, North Carolina on the disciplines in the continuum of 
teacher education. Many associations of various college teaching groups were 
represented, and resolutions were passed at the conference expressing concern over the 
future of basic studies institutes on academic disciplines. 

Despite the pleas of the associations, the basic studies institutes were not funded 
after 1969. The plans of the Office of Education apparently did not include the 
training of teachers in academic subject areas. The NSF institutes, however, still 
continued to operate. 

The essentialist movement which had made such strides in the 50’s, particularly 
after Sputnik, had apparently lost in the Office of Education. John Gardner had stated 
in 1961, “Barring drastic equalitarian counter-moves designed to halt the search -for 
talent, we shall move toward a society in which the most gifted and capable people are 
at the top.” !° 

The rise of the Civil Rights movement and the War on Poverty brought about a shift 
of emphasis in the direction of the Office of Education. The elimination of the basic 
studies institutes and the major focus on the training of the disadvantaged appears to 
illustrate that one of the equalitarian countermoves feared by Gardner in 1961 has 
taken place. 

The decade of the 1960’s found the U.S. Office of Education making a major shift 
in philosophy. The beginning of the period was one of emphasis on the academically 
talented. The close of the period found a complete emphasis on the other end of the 
educational spectrum, the disadvantaged child. The establishment and dissolution of 
summer institutes in academic subject areas offers a clear example of the shift of 
philosophy during the decade of the 1960’s from essentialism to reconstructionism. 


1° John W. Gardner, Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? (New York: Harper and 
- Row, 1961), p. 114. 
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A Major Policy Statement on 
Education in America 


BILLY O. WIREMAN 


Historically, America has placed a blind faith in education. Our educational system 
has partially at least served us well. There is mounting evidence, however, that public 
confidence in education is eroding and that the whole system should undergo a 
thorough review. 

The greatest deficiency in American education is the absence of a clear-cut 
organizing principle, a conceptually simple reason for being. The time has come to 
correct this debilitating deficiency. The Task Force on Education for the White House 
Conference on Youth, therefore, proposes the following which should serve as 
philosophic guidelines for educational leadership in the 1970’s and beyond. Educa- 
tional leadership and educators should be held accountable for implementing this 
policy: 


1. Our ultimate concern is with the human spirit and human mind and not schools. 
In short, we should concern ourselves with human fulfillment. Schools are not 
ends within themselves but rather vehicles through which ‘‘the young and old 
unite in the imaginative consideration of learning.” 


2. Within the realm of potential of every human being there is a level of awareness 
and achievement which can make life rewarding. 


Billy O. Wireman is president of Florida Presbyterian College, a delegate to the White House 
Conference on Youth, and a member of the Education Task Force. This policy statement was 
adopted by the Education Task Force at the White House Conference on Youth in plenary session 
on April 20, 1971. 
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3. Most people want desperately to find that level. 


4. It is the responsibility of educational leadership to devise programs which reach 
out to the student and engage him in a process which is both interesting and fair 
and will thus lead to a level of awareness and achievement which gives him a 
positive perception of himself and his relationship to others. 

5. Any subject can be taught in an intellectually honest and interesting way by the 
competent, imaginative teacher who cares, given the necessary resources. 


Within this broad policy framework, we further propose that educational 
institutions at all levels in America involve the student in an experience which will: 


1. Free his intellect from ignorance and make of it a critical but constructive 
instrument. This can be done by developing in him an understanding of what has 
been, a grasp of what is, and then asking him to rely on his own resources to 
state what ought to be. 

2. Confront him with the moral, ethical and spiritual conflicts of his culture and 
force him to devise a system of values which is both personal and internalized. 

3. Introduce him to the many and varied opportunities for rewarding work and 
help him develop a marketable skill growing out of a vocational competence. 

4. Develop in him the capacity to express himself creatively through arts, sports, or 
some other recreational or avocational interest. 


The mutual interaction of these four qualities would result in what Woodrow 
Wilson called the wholly awakened man. This individual would be a genuinely free, 
responsible and responsive human being capable of creating and maintaining a just, 
enlightened and humane society—and that, after all, is the issue at stake. Thinking 
people who care with both a marketable skill and the capacity for self-renewal—a 
powerful combination. 
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CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOM by Charles E. Silberman. New York: Random House, 
1970. vii + 553 pp. $10.00. 


This book review is a year late. This admission is of some importance as the book 
deals with the state of education in America. The torrent of educators’ prose is so 
great that it is tempting to ignore last year’s oracles in order to discuss this year’s 
pronouncements. But Silberman’s book is of more than transient value. It made good 
reading in 1970; it will make good reading a decade from now. No one is likely to 
make a better statement of the educational outlook of the Indian summer of American 
liberalism. 

As director of the Carnegie study of the education of educators, Silberman spent 
three and one-half years investigating the issues that confront those who educate 
American educators. Crisis in the Classroom is the report of his study. Silberman 
contends that most American schools are joyless places that often debase children and 
mutilate their spirits. While he excoriates our society for permitting great inequality 
to exist between the schools of the rich and the schools of the poor, he focuses his 
severest criticism on stupid restrictions found everywhere that require children to 
become docile before they receive the system’s rewards. In these criticisms, he differs 
with critics like Goodman, Kohl, and Kozol mostly in that he has not rejected the 
potential of the educational system. The school’s shortcomings, he contends, are due 
less to venality, indifference, or stupidity than to mindlessness. Our schools can 
become what they should be if they become suffused with purpose, with thought 
about the purpose, and with thought about the ways in which technique, content, and 
organization fulfill or alter purpose. To prove that it is possible for schools to be 
better, he describes desirable practices he has found in some existing schools. For 
elementary schools, Silberman’s model is the English primary open school. He has 
great enthusiasm for University of North Dakota’s new school for behavioral studies in 
education which is preparing teachers to work in open classroom settings. The 
desirable practices he reports in secondary schools he found only in scattered places. 
The open school concept of Philadelphia’s famous Parkway program wins his praise as 
do some practices at Murray Road Annex of the Newton, Massachusetts, High School 
and the John Adams High School in Portland, Oregon. 
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Silberman’s indictment of the colleges is severe and less familiar than his critique of 
the public schools. He strips liberal arts colleges and universities of the right to blame 
teacher’s colleges for the failures of teachers by documenting that most teachers have 
received their academic instruction in the academic departments of universities rather 
than in colleges of education. Professors of subjects conventionally called liberal, he 
contends, all too frequently teach them as technical studies devoid of liberality. 
Prospective teachers fare no better with professors of education. Silberman deplores 
the academic isolation of educationists and accuses them of defensiveness and 
pretentiousness. It is not surprising, then, that he gives short shift to most well-known 
proposals for teacher education programs. What we need are programs that are 
themselves infused with purpose. The central task of teacher education is to provide 
teachers with a sense of purpose, which means developing teachers’ ability and desire 
to think seriously, deeply, and continuously about the purposes and consequences of 
what they do. While not denigrating the importance of skills, Silberman places his 
greatest stress on the needs for the study of the foundations of education. The focus 
of instruction needs to shift from teaching to learning, from training to inquiry. He 
calls for a warm and humane environment where teachers can grow as human beings as 
well as teachers. But outside the University of North Dakota, he is hard put to find 
teacher education programs to use as illustrations. 

Silberman is most convincing when he is indicting schools for their malpractices. 
Yet such indictments are so common that it matters little whether one is marginally 
superior to another. Our need is for defensible goals and realistic suggestions for 
achieving them. Like almost everyone else, Silberman wants schools to be liberal and 
humane places. Unfortunately as Amitai Etzioni has already pointed out, the 
American schools he cites to demonstrate the range of the possible are new and 
essentially unproven models. They show that others share his vision of what ought to 
be rather than prove that some educators have found the means to translate vision into 
reality. The greatest shortcoming of Crisis in the Classroom is the deficiency of its 
analysis of what it would take to bring about the changes he champions. Silberman’s 
analysis hinges on the adequacy of his terms mindlessness and purpose. Unfortunately, 
this polarity is no more than threadbare liberal moralism. It places the blame for the 
schools’ shortcomings on educators (mindlessness) and promises improvements if 
educators will only think about what they are doing (purpose). It matters little that 
Silberman also finds mindlessness rampant among other social groups. The question is, 
why? It is not accidental that although his goals reaffirm ideas John Dewey expounded 
many years ago, he can find only scattered and very new school situations that 
exemplify them. American society is made up of interlocking social and economic 
systems whose status and power relationships are challenged by the goals liberals 
espouse. To educate the young to be non-competitive, egalitarian, inquisitive, and 
independent does not prepare them to fit into the system, hence the high attrition rate 
among schools that have taken these goals seriously. It is not mindlessness for school 
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men to recognize the truth of these observations, nor can they change the situation 
merely by thought about purpose. 

Silberman’s goals have radical implications he never admits. Schools that do not 
educate for docility would teach the poor how to fight for the eradication of poverty. 
Schools that educate for equality would teach the deprived the techniques for 
becoming politically effective. Schools that educate for wholeness of personality 
would teach all students the dangers of the alienation engendered by meaningless work 
and individual isolation. Such schools would also identify the sources of poverty, 
inequality, and alienation in our society. These propositions point toward a radical 
reform not only of schools but of American social and economic systems. The 
implications of this analysis are clear for teacher education programs. Either teachers 
need to become honest conservatives who admit that the schools as they are serve the 
status quo, or teachers must become radical and work not only for the restructuring of 
American education but the restructuring of our entire society. Silberman’s middle 
landscape, that of American liberalism, had its summer during the 1960's, and its 
harvest is scanty. His book resembles a piece of over-ripe fruit; it is beautiful, aromatic, 
but a bit too decayed to swallow. 


Robert Polk Thompson 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


CRISIS IN CHILD MENTAL HEALTH: CHALLENGE FOR THE 1970’s, A Report of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. New York: Harper and Row, 
1970. 578 pp. $10.00. 


Crisis in Child Mental Health could easily fit into anyone’s personal library, either 
between Charles Dickens’ Great Expectations and Norman Mailei1’s An American 
Dream or next to texts on the Industrial and Technological Revolution. In fulfilling its 
purpose “to create a national awareness,” the first quarter of the text outlines 
recommendations based on gross deficiences in the recent status of child mental 
health. The authors suggest that solutions be approached by the implementation of a 
national, bureaucratically directed Child Advocacy system. The rationale for this 
system is explicitly stated as: (1) mental health needs are presently not even close to 
being met, (2) strong indication exists for early identification and intervention leading 
to prevention of later mental health problems, and (3) emphasis must be placed on the 
individual in society as it exists today. Concomitantly, the recommendations per se are 
numerous, obviously needed, heartwarming, and not much different from the 1930 
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White House Conference. One noteworthy difference is that we presently have more 
objective data on mental health problems of children. 

The balance of the book is dovoted to verification and explanation of problem 
areas. This is accomplished by reports from various task forces, special consultants, 
and joint conferences or workshops. The context for the recommendations is further 
delineated as the various psychological and sociological factors of mental health are 
related to contemporary American society (i.e., data presented generally range from 
1966-69). In-depth descriptions are presented on specific priority areas such as 
poverty, minority groups, and the emotionally disturbed and mentally ill. Also related 
is a very brief view of some specific programs in operation (e.g., Project Re-Ed) and 
numerous though ineffective programs (e.g., Head Start). Much allusion is made to 
poverty and racism as major determinents of poor child mental health. The result is a 
combined effect on child development, processes of education, and ultimately, 
employment. Throughout such processes, the major criterion for normal mental health 
seems to be job placement. Therefore, as a final eventuality for a national awareness, 
the authors make a demand for further research and increased manpower. While they 
acknowledge a need for a broader perspective in these areas, they do not provide the 
means for accomplishing such changes. In any light, Crisis in Child Mental Health 
certainly is an open review of present treatment, mistreatment, and lack of care for 
children in America today. 

However, a paradox exists between the recommendations of the commission and 
their expected effectiveness for change. The commission’s recommendations may be 
summarized as: 

1. the establishment of a President’s Advisory Council on Children 

2. the establishment of a statewide Child Development Agency in each state 

3. the establishment of at least one experimental local Child Development 

Authority in each state 
4. the establishment of approximately 100 Child Development Councils through- 
out the state. 
Such recommendations guarantee the continuation of present programs and pro- 
cedures. As might be expected, the authors of the joint commission which released the 
report could hardly advocate education for revolt against their vested interests. The 
high rate of recidivism of present programs then points to the foundations from which 
the problem solving paradigm is drawn. One index of the strength of this foundation is 
the neglect of the authors to deal with the highly relevant topic of children’s legal 
rights in America. This leads the reader to pose the following questions: 

1. What real purpose and result will be reflected if the continued emphasis is on the 

bureaucratic structure? 

2. Can in fact the low road approach described by Graziano (1969) in “Clinical 

Innovation and the Mental Health Power Structure” be made to operate without 
being co-opted by professionals? 
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3. Are inadequacies of support systems for child mental health propagated because 
of a limited source of funds, inappropriate priorities in research and innovation, 
or system maintenance requirements? 

4. What are the legal and constitutional rights of children in Mlecies? 

5. Who is really the most effective advocate for children and the development of 
their mental health? 

Within the limits imposed by such lack of clarity in basic rights of children, Crisis in 
Child Mental Health could easily fit into anyone’s personal library as one perspective 
on children and mental health in America. Certainly, it is not an adequate blueprint 
for effecting protection of children from the clutches of contingencies beyond their 
direct control. 


Carl Calkins 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


AMERICA’S OTHER CHILDREN edited by George Henderson. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1971. xi + 430 pp. $8.95. 


Another book can be added to the long list of those which have been published in 
the past ten years dealing with the perennial problem of the poor admist plenty. The 
recorded history of what are generally assumed to be great civilizations provides 
sufficient documentation showing the need and the use to which the poor of all eras 
have been used for the beneficence of man’s higher motives. Whether it be the 
building of pryamids in Egypt or the Great Wall in China, or toiling in the fields of the 
Gangees or the vineyards of Europe, or building the great castles along the shores of 
the Mediterranean or keeping the boilers of the industrial nations hot, the poor who 
are usually aspiring beyond their class status have been used to build what is 
commonly called the greatness of human accomplishment. While the present day 
world continues to view the poor as an integral part of the social milieu, the ever 
present mechanical man has created a situation which makes many people superfluous. 
No longer are masses of human muscle power necessary for the building of monuments 
to existing civilizations. Whether or not these monuments be artistic or commercial is 
not important, what is important is that the advent of the machine along with the rise 
of great populations have created new problems for that part of the world which has 
long been aware of the poor in its midst and which claims the need for ameliorating 
their unfortunate condition. 

A new dimension has been added, however. In the past, the poor were directly used 
for the creation of some of the necessities of the social order. Now, the historical time 
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has arrived when profit accrues to those who study and write about this group. The 
poor are deemed to be a blight on the social order and the question arises as to how 
this segment of population, in so called civilized society, can either be put to 
constructive use or their social condition eliminated. In appraising the growing number 
of books which now deal with different areas of thought pertaining to the poor, a reader 
faces the difficult task of determining which books can contribute to the mitigation of 
the problem as opposed to those books which thrive on its existence. 

America’s Other Children is a good book. It does not necessarily present new 
material or new insights. It does, however, provide a compilation of fifty-one 
different readings. The purpose of these readings, according to the editor, is to focus 
attention on the diminishing interest in the education of various groups of people in 
tural America. Ironically, many of the problems presented in this collection of 
readings have implied messages which are mutually applicable to the education of 
diverse students in both rural and urban settings. In fact, those who are aware of the 
Elizabethan laws pertaining to the plight of the poor (at the close of the sixteenth 
century) might perceive great similarity between the thought and the ideas which are 
being promulgated in the twentieth century. 

The editor divides his book into six parts. Part One is entitled “The Rural Poor.” 
These seven chapters contain articles which attempt to define the meaning of poverty 
in contemporary America. In addition, the editor has included some very fine 
introductory thoughts about some of the larger dimensions to be considered by those 
concerned with educating America’s Other Children. He has provided insights into 
some of the long existing cross-cultural intergroup problems which have faced our 
American society. Part One, therefore, contains a prototype of some of the ideas that 
pervade the entire book. It is a preliminary look at some of the dimensions of the 
problems faced by Mexican-Americans, American Indians, Appalachian whites, and the 
poverty-ridden rural blacks. 

Part Two is entitled “The Educational Challenge.’ In this section the editor 
includes articles which deal primarily with rurality. Because the editor is concerned 
that an overemphasis is being placed on the education of children in the urban centers, 
Part Two is presented in a way that provides insight into the cultural tone that one may 
expect from those who are enmeshed in the remaining non-urbanized areas of 
America. 

Part Three is called ‘Quality Education Is People.” This is a collection of ten 
excerpts from written materials covering several decades as well as articles from 
contemporary journals. The purpose of this section is to provide an awareness of the 
feelings of those who are involved in rural education. 

Part Four and Part Five, entitled “Strategies and Innovations” and “Racial 
Integration in the Public Schools” respectively, are somewhat similar to articles which 
have appeared in other collections of readings. The nine selections in “Strategies and 
Innovations” contain some feasible and exploratory ideas. This is not to say that all 
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the articles are necessarily worthy of inclusion or that many are not highly debatable. 
One can only assume that the author deliberately chose several selections in order to 
stimulate intellectual thought. Part Five deals completely with, the problem of 
desegregation. It is interesting to note that practically all the titles use the word 
desegregation while only one stresses integration. 

Part Six, “If We Fail,” is a very strong part of the book. It is not too often that 
readers in affluent parts of the country have the opportunity to read the more militant 
statements of those who are directly affected by the various crusades against the poor. 

The strengths of the book are many. The articles are well chosen and are tied 
together in a way that makes it possible for both the scholar and the student to 
comprehend the interrelationships which exist among all groups concerned with the 
problems of children who come from the non-affluent segment of American society. It 
also provides a larger number of articles dealing with cross-cultural and ethnic variables 
than are usually found in most books on the subject. Henderson’s introductory 
material to each part is also well written and the subtitles which he has placed in the 
margins of each page provide considerable help to those in search of specific 
references. 

The book accomplishes the goals which the author established in his introduction. 
It does provide the necessary understandings of the general attitude and thoughts 
which exist in the public schools outside suburbia and outside the inner city. The 
author did, however, miss two major elements in consideration of the problem under 
discussion. It is hoped that this was due to the need for delimiting the contents of this 
book. It is assumed that he or some colleague has intentions to remove these 
omissions. The first concerns clear insights into the intra-group variations which 
permeate all segments of American society. While there is a Mexican, Indian, poor, 
black, white, etc. point of view, no one black, white, Indian, Mexican, etc. speaks for 
all the opinions or all the thoughts of his or her particular group. In fact, it might be 
hypothesized that the differences within a group are sometimes greater than the 
differences across groups. Books which emphasize the different conditions which 
society has deliberately or inadvertently forced upon segments of its population are 
desirable and necessary. However, there must also be those books which demonstrate 
the mutual and compatible relationships which can and do exist among individuals 
regardless of their group affiliation. For some of the more unsophisticated readers 
America’s Other Children may tend to do exactly what the author decries; that is, 
stereotype points of views, positions, or programs which are purported to represent 
the position of one or another group. 

The second area which is omitted in this particular book although it is certainly 
implied, is the emphasis that must be placed on the social and economic reforms that 
are preliminary to the educational reforms. Perhaps books which advocate the need for 
a new type of social and economic justice cannot profitably be printed. Perhaps it is 
necessary to keep alive the myth that all American citizens can succeed only if they 
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wish to do so. However, it has long been apparent to many who are concerned with 
the very survival of the democratic state that the political, economic, and social forces 
which do indeed control both the type of and support for public education must be 
committed to the equalization of opportunity before either the educator or the school 
can take the kind of action required for social improvement. 

Educational systems reflect the cultures they serve. If these cultures believe that 
economic stability, financial growth, and scientific achievement are paramount to the 
success and the survival of the society, then the schools and other educative agencies 
will reflect this belief. Consequently, the human effort will be directed towards 
accomplishing these ends in and of themselves, and only those human beings whose 
circumstances of life parallel directly the aims of the society itself will gain the rewards 
of that particular society. If however, the society considers the quality of human life 
to be the ultimate measure of a civilization, regardless of its technological 
achievement, or so called economic status, then the schools and social norms will 
reflect this position. 

America’s Other Children edited by George Henderson can be considered a fine 
contribution to the innumerable works that have been published in the United States 
during this past decade. It can be used admirably by those educators and scholars who 
are engaged in the process of working with people outside suburbia as well as those 
who are striving to prepare future educators for their work with all Americans. 


Norman C. Greenberg 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


PEDAGOGY OF THE OPPRESSED by Paulo Freire. New York: Herder and Herder, 
1970. 186 pp. $5.95. 


Are you an oppressor? Before answering this question negatively, consider the 
following: 


Did you drink a cup of coffee this morning? 
Eat a banana? Prepare a lesson plan for some child instead of with the child? 


If you answered yes to any of the above, then by definition you are an oppressor since 
you have benefitted from the oppression of workers or children. 

The publication of the Pedagogy of the Oppressed in English adds volume to the 
mounting crescendo of criticism about our dehumanized society. The significance of 
Freire’s work lies not in its implications for education but rather in its social criticisms 
and prescriptions. This book has to be read on two levels: first, as a manual for 

revolution, and second, as a report of a unique experiment in adult education. 
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Freire’s ideas and philosophy emanate from a deep understanding of Brazilian 
history, culture, and tradition as well as an intimate association with rural peasants in 
Brazil. The educational methodology he proposes was widely used in literacy 
campaigns conducted by Catholic groups in northeastern Brazil. In 1964, the military 
regime that overthrew the established government stopped these literacy programs 
because they saw them as a serious threat to the old order and Freire was jailed for 
seventy days. Subsequently, he went into voluntary exile, first to Chile where he 
worked with adult education programs operated by the Chilean Institute of Agrarian 
Reforms, later to Harvard University, and finally to Geneva as head of the Education 
Division of the World Council of Churches. 

Freire constructs his model of social reform in terms of the dialectic, oppressor/op- 
pressed relationship. This relationship is basically dehumanizing for both the oppressor 
and the oppressed. He suggests that anyone who benefits in any sense from an 
oppressive situation is an oppressor. The oppressed are seen as objects to be controlled, 
moved about, manipulated, and disposed of. The oppressed person absorbs some 
qualities of the oppressor so that he has a dual nature which works against his 
liberation. 

Freire sees the proper vocation of mankind as humanization. This humanization 
consists of becoming a subject, an actor upon things and the world, as opposed to an 
object that is acted upon or decided for. Freire is seeking a social order based on 
human dignity and freedom of all men, both the oppressed and the oppressors. This 
utopian state can only come about as a consequence of a violent revolution against the 
oppressors. The author contends that such a revolution can succeed only when 
preceded by the education of the oppressed. His analysis suggests to him that no such 
revolutionary states exist today because all previous revolutions have resulted in the 
oppressed becoming the oppressors. 

In essence Freire calls for the renunciation of power, the control of others. This is 
perhaps why Ivan Illich stated, “I do not believe that any government now in power 
can permit an educational process which follows his principle to be developed.” 

Careful exposition of the oppressor role makes this an uncomfortable book for an 
American to read and/or review. The author contends that a consumption oriented 
have society is oppressive per se as long as there are people who do not have in the 
world. 

The essence of Freire’s educational program is dialogic problem-posing examination 
of reality. Man cannot be free until he understands the present reality of his 
life-situation and also the antecedent reality. Without such cognition, man cannot 
know or plan for the future since the furture is inextricably interwoven with the past 
and the present reality. The difficulty for all men lies in the fact that reality lies 
imbedded in a cotton candy cloud of myths. Thus, education becomes a process of 
unlayering the myths to get at reality. This unlayering must be performed by each 
individual for himself. Thus, the reason for the dialogic mode! becomes evident. 
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The teacher engages in dialogues with students to discern reality. Both parties are in 
process of becoming more human, i.e., discovering reality. Thus, the teacher is a 
student and the student is a teacher since they both learn from and with each other. 
The necessary and sufficient conditions for a dialogical relationship are mutual trust 
and equality. A dialogue is only possible between equals who trust each other. A 
dialogue occurs among subjects. 

Current educational practices are rooted ina series of vertical structures based on a 
concept of meritocracy. Students are objects. They are acted upon, for, in the name 
of, in the place of, but rarely with. 

Freire criticizes current educational systems as being banking educational opera- 
tions in which people make deposits of information into students. He suggests that the 
student who insists on asking why poses a grave threat to this system. In place of a 
banking approach Freire would set up a system whereby the individual is helped to 
examine his life situation, to reflect on it, and to act upon it in such a way as to 
transform it. The banking system, on the other hand, is designed to provide the 
student with information and values aimed at maintaining the status quo. Freire deals 
with what he calls the generative themes of people’s lives and constructs simulation 
experiences which enable the people to come closer to understanding the reality of the 
situation. 

Freire makes no mention of the relationship between this adult educational 
approach and the implications of education for children, but surely planning with 
children rather than for them or doing something to them has merit. There are many 
critics who agree with him. A brief visit to the passive classrooms in many American 
schools suggests the hopelessness, the sense of futility that exists in our schools today. 
It is clear also that improved technology which aims at serving the objectives of the 
present system more efficiently are instruments of even greater oppression. 

The educator who would decide which student behaviors are appropriate and then 
set out to manipulate the students into behaving according to the educator’s objectives 
should give some thought to his role as an agent for greater oppression. To make this 
more explicit, if the schools and educators are major agents for standardizing people to 
the demands and requirements of an oppressive society, then the schools’ and 
educators’ reality is oppression no matter what the educators believe they are doing. In 
this world a highly efficient technology becomes an instrument of oppression 
almost too horrible to contemplate. The technology, of course, is neutral even as was 
the atomic bomb. The problem, of course, resides in the users and their objectives. 
Since Plato, we, like Diogenes, have searched for an Epimethean man. One fears that 
the search is futile since power seems to have a seductive ability to corrupt the 
possessor, an idea not original with this reviewer. 

If Freire has two important things to say to us about education, it is to identify the 
conceptual subject-object relationship that exists in far too many American schools, 

and secondly, the need to deal with problem-oriented educational themes based on the 
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life experiences and the life situations of the children. The reader of this book should 
be aware of what this reviewer feels are some essential faults. First is the general 
dialectical orientation that Freire expounds. This may be all right, but if one deals 
with a dialetic one has to realize that a synthesis becomes a thesis which has an 
anthesis ad infinitum. Freire fails to explicate what the anthesis to humanized man will 
be after we have arrived at that synthesis. A second point for an American to consider 
is that Freire is exposing educational problems and suggesting solutions which seem a 
bit like old wine in new bottles. His educational life situations sound suspiciously like 
the experience chart for teaching elementary reading with which many of us are 
familiar. Third, Freire calls for working with people and helping them to deal with 
reality and then presumes to place a label on their generative themes without 
recognizing that people might not choose to label these themes in the same way. 
Finally, and perhaps critically, Freire is extremely naive, perhaps, in calling for the 
renunciation of power. Power might be considered by many American behavioral 
scientists as the natural consequence of human interaction. A person who renounces 
power and practices love, joy, and concern for his fellow man gains perhaps even 
greater power over other people in the form of influence. Despite these shortcomings, 
this is a remarkable book which every American educator would do well to read. The 
American dream, after all, is a social order based on human dignity and freedom. 


Robert J. Currie 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


CHILDREN AND CIVIC AWARENESS by Charles F. Andrain. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1971, vii + 214 pp. $3.95 paperback. 


“By investigating the knowledge, perceptions, and values of children in one specific 
southern California community, this study has sought to understand the general 
movement toward increasing civic awareness.” This closing line of the book explains 
the rationale for the research supported by a Ford Foundation grant during the 
1968-69 academic year. 

Andrain states that children express civic awareness in both cognitive (intellectual) 
and affective (value-laden) attitudes. He proposes that three approaches be used to 
analyze the question of awareness: (1) a normative approach to explore the values, 
norms, and symbols which are important to the American value system; (2) a 
behavioral approach, utilizing the cognitive development model of Jean Piaget, to seek 
an understanding of the relationship between the cognitive and affective domains; (3) 
a structural approach to seek relationships of objects via patterns of social activity. 
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These methods of investigation are not to be considered as three distinct ways of 
viewing the study the author proposes; they are just complementary methods of 
analyzing different aspects of one political phenomenon. 

The subjects of this awareness study (approximately 2,700 fifth and eighth grade 
children from suburban California) are, for the most part members of the middle class. 
The study sample was almost totally white (less than one percent black) and 
English-speaking (five percent were from Spanish speaking homes). However, in 
working with these subjects, the author fails to explain how reactions of these children 
to forty multiple choice questions they answered on a test given at school can possibly 
reflect attitudes toward civic awareness which may be attributed to American 
youngsters generally. In fact, to suggest such a generalization seems very much out of 
place with the sampling biases of people and questions asked. The author emphasizes 
the need for additional research on diverse groups. No doubt he realizes that the 
major weakness of his study is the choice of his sample. 

Most of his conclusions are predictable. Middle-class white children are interested in 
politics, they are knowledgeable, they respect law and order precepts, and they are 
both optimistic and idealistic about the country’s political future. 

Such positive citizen awareness is to be expected if one realizes American schools 
allocate forty-six percent of each youngster’s time for the study of politics and social 
studies in grades five through twelve. The author cites a study (Bereday and Stretch) 
completed in 1963 as the basis of his statistics. He notes most foreign countries devote 
far less time to these matters. For example, although the Soviet Union is accused of 
disseminating political propaganda, it holds only second place for time spent on such 
activity; it provides only thirty-eight percent of classroom time for such instruction. 

The author states, ““American school officials conceive that their main political 
responsibility involves teaching the role of a good citizen, not a partisan role” (p. 
154). The results of his study tend to support the progress suburban California 
educators are making toward their goal. The children’s responses indicate that they 
are becoming independents rather than becoming oriented toward either political 
party. Adult party role expectations are not being incorporated into children’s role 
perceptions. It is interesting to contemplate the implications of such political 
persuasions! 

The foundations for interpretation of these results may be found in twenty-two 
pages of references cited by the author. In addition, an appendix includes the Civic 
Awareness Questionnaire, Formation of Indices, and Content Analysis of Social 
Studies Textbooks. Replication of this study in both minority groups and hetero- 
geneous samples would provide a basis for meaningful social statement concerning the 
civic awareness of American youth. 

Children and Civic Awareness is a scholarly work worthy of professional interest 
and inquiry. It provides the reader with a very comprehensive review of both 
theoretical and historical concepts regarding not only the child’s perception of his role 
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as a citizen, but of the adult’s evaluation of that role. One finds reference to 
everything from Rousseau’s Emile to the theories of Jean Piaget and Talcott Parsons. 
As a resource for comparative literature, area paper preparation, statistical data 
pertaining to children’s civic awareness, and conclusions regarding political and social 
significance of similar studies—this little book is a rare find. . 


Elizabeth Pasquini 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


MENTAL RETARDATION: ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT AND SOCIAL CON- 
SEQUENCES by Bernard Farber. Atlanta, Georgia: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1968. 
271 pp. $6.95. 


KINSHIP AND CLASS: A MIDWESTERN STUDY by Bernard Farber, New York: 
Basic Book Publishers, 1971. 210 pp. $7.95. 


COMMUNITY KINSHIP AND COMPETENCE, Volume 3, Research and Development 
Program on Preschool Disadvantaged Children, Final Report, Project No. 5-1181, 
Contract No. OE6-10-235, Bureau of Research, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Urbana: Univeristy of Illinois, May 
1969. 300 pp. 


Day follows on the murkiest night and when the time comes 
the latest fruits shall ripen. d 
Schiller 


Too often, however, the “latest fruits” are children called mentally retarded and 
others called different, who have been and still are the waste products of a success 
oriented technological society. Analogously, just as forces of technology and industry 
exude waste products from their machines, so too does society continue to produce 
and add to clusters comprised of individuals judged to be so different that they are 
treated as incapable of helping to maintain societal machines or organizations. In 
other words, social meanings, and consequently, social roles, are attached to the 
intellectual and physical differences of people in order to legitimize the limited rights 
and responsibilities assigned to them. This assignment of social roles and meanings to 
perceived differences results in stigmatization or branding. 

The integral relationship between society and its products is the central problem 
Farber addresses in a series of books published between 1964 and 1971. In order to 
understand the problem of human product development a structural functional 
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analysis of society is outlined from a social interactionist perspective. In Mental 
Retardation (his second book and the first to have an impact in education) he 
examines the way social structures and the corresponding functions of these structures 
predetermine that a segment of the population will be treated differently than most 
people are treated. 

Specifically, he states that persons labeled mentally retarded comprise one part of 
an organizational surplus population. This view implies that there is “an optimal size 
and composition of people to utilize a given machinery of social organization” (p. 10). 
In other words, there are a limited number of slots in a technological society and 
a surplus of people to fill these slots. This leaves a leftover fringe group. This fringe 
group consists of those who deviate from the norms of society physically, emotionally, 
intellectually, and socially. Also included in this rather amorphous group are the aged, 
the property owning poor in rural areas, the unskilled, the so-called culturally 
deprived, the physically handicapped, and the emotionally disturbed. 

Ironically, although the very term surplus connotes extra, leftover, able to get 
along without, this population contributes to the maintenance of existing social 
structures in three ways. First, the surplus population contributes indirectly through 
the particular problems it creates for society. Competent people are needed to care for 
those designated as incompetent. This fact created and now sustains as assemblage of 
special educators, psychiatrists, social workers, paraprofessionals, and others whose 
functions are related to care and treatment of individuals within the surplus 
population. Further, as the technological society increases the number of individuals 
judged incompetent, it will require the institutions created to solve the legal, health, 
and educational problems and to become larger and more diversified. This process thus 
takes on the characteristics of a social tumbleweed. Conversely, many slots dealing 
with care and treatment, now held by competent members of society, would be 
vacated if all the members of the surplus population were removed. 

Second, surplus populations provide support to the existing social structure by 
making possible the best fit of people to slots to be filled in the social organization or 
machinery. They provide a human resource pool from which are picked the best for 
society. However, one group, by virtue of their general incompetence, is still 
unequipped to participate. This group includes those individuals labeled mentally 
retarded. 

Third, through the particular characteristics which people possess that qualify them 
for being retarded members of the surplus population, they perpetuate the already 
existing social class structure. For example, the life chances of a child labeled retarded 
are not restricted just to him but extend to his family and descedents as well. And so 
to maximize efficiency, the organization of modern society demands a surplus 
population in order that its selection process work. However, it is evident that “the 
techniques that modern society has developed for dealing with the mentally retarded 
have been insufficient” (p. 263). 
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A more recent work by Farber is titled, Kinship and Class: A Midwestern Study. 
The focus of this study is upon the role of kinship and family in sustaining class 
structure. Of major concern is the way in which lower socioeconomic families socialize 
their children in ways which inhibit social mobility or life chances. A theoretical basis 
and definition of terms used for this study can be found in a book titled Comparative 
Kinship Systems which was published in 1968. 

Farber’s hypotheses are that the functions of kinship vary with socioeconomic status 
and that the socialization practices at different socioeconomic levels. are consistent 
with these functions. His method is to relate the differences in kinship organization at 
various levels to socialization. 

His findings indicate that those families and individuals whose way of life is 
incompatible with the public culture, although a requirement for their survival, 
constitute a surplus population. Also, a certain value concept placed on this 
population extends into the school as an institution. In school, as in the public culture, 
personal competence is seen by society as moral; lack of education, low income, the 
wrong kind of jobs, and living in poor quality residences are characteristics of incompe- 
tence. Those people exhibiting any one or all of these conditions are viewed as immoral. 

Such concepts of morality and incompetence are implicitly assumed in today’s 
compensatory education and work programs organized to deal with the surplus 
population. Just the adjective compensatory denotes a lack of something. 

Farber states that in societies where the kinship group dominates the individual 
must learn how he is related to the individuals in his reference area. Without this 
conceptual map, he cannot organize his world; and without this organization, the social 
structure can not persist. He defines the position of the mentally retarded in relation 
to their conceptual maps. Their loss of identity and inability to locate themselves in 
the structure of society contribute to feelings of anomie. But how does one loose an 
identity that one never had? 

In Kinship and Class, two main kinship patterns that are predominant in the 
United States are discussed. They are the biblical and the western American. The 
biblical style of kinship, which is characteristic of the upper and middle class, stresses 
social differentiation and is associated with the public culture as contrasted to the 
western American style of the lower socioeconomic level, which stresses social 
integration. Farber points out that to be successful in American society, individuals 
must be socialized in the language, values, norms, and perspectives of the public 
culture. Unless this kind of socialization occurs, the life chances of the individual are 
limited. Assuming these requirements are valid, the mentally retarded are people who 
are undersocialized in characteristics reflecting the public culture. Life chances depend 
upon the extent of socialization through differentiation; education by the public 
culture is aimed at achieving this goal. This argument assumes that families exhibiting 
western American patterns of kinship must accomodate public culture in order to 
increase life chances. 
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Such education is aimed at maintaining the status quo! In a three part report on 
preschool disadvantaged children submitted in 1969, Farber, Harvey, and Lewis, 
state that progressive status-quoism is a chronic condition in the education system 
today. This condition, symptomized by a technical emphasis eventually will lead to a 
value change—not that kind of value change that will lead to reform, but the kind that 
will provide a final justification for the exclusion of people who continue to fail even 
though the public culture had provided the best technical emphasis possible in its 
educational system, thus perpetuating a condition of stasis. 

Several questions should be asked including, (1) Is progressive status-quoism a 
manifestation of societal guilt feelings resulting from an ingrained belief in the 
superiority of one class of people over another? (2) Is society motivated to 
maintaining a surplus population? 

Farber outlines four alternative resolutions to the increasing polarization by using 
Parsons’ theoretical framework of social action. These resolutions range from the most 
concrete and easiest to initiate to the more abstract and harder to attain. The first two 
levels of social change are task-goal oriented dealing with people as resources. This is 
the basic orientation of behaviorally trained psychologists and educators. The more 
abstract third and fourth levels deal with norms and values as projected through 
institutions. Social scientists exhibit a bent toward this orientation. In other words, 
there are two ways in which to reason why some individuals have more opportunities 
than others; one way is by considering differences as personal troubles. The focus then 
is to change the individual and resolve the differences. The second alternative is to 
consider the differences as a social issue, i.e., there is something in the institutional 
structures that makes people different. Taking this position focuses upon changing the 
institutions and social systems so that individual people can move through them safely. 
The latter position acknowledges that people are and can be different. 

If the first question is posed, Farber’s alternatives are viable. If, however, the basis 
for the conflict is an interest-value one with the underlying major criterion being 
institutional efficiency instead of personal growth, Farber’s alternatives presuppose 
major attitudinal and value changes or society will probably end up spinning its 


~ wheels. 


A word comes to mind that describes exactly the problem. That word is POWER. 
In whose hands is the power and where is the collective mind attached to those hands? 
Where does their heart lie, on the norms and values of society or on the success 
oriented task and goals set by society? If the hearts and minds of the collective 
consciousness are attached to norms and values and embrace differences as legitimate, 
the goals of a more humanly servicable society will be realized. Only then will the 
conditions be right for the latest fruits to ripen. But, we must hasten lest the fruits die 
and drop away. 
Marian George 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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THE SOCIAL ORDER OF THE SLUM: ETHNICITY AND TERRITORY IN THE 
INNER CITY by Gerald D. Suttles. Chicago: University of ae Press, 1968. 
243 pp. $8.95. 


Gerald Suttles’ study of the Addams area on the near West Side of Chicago makes a 
significant contribution to urban sociology by providing a graphic, objective 
description of relationships between ethnic patterns, physical territory, and social 
structure. The participant observation method used provided first hand experience for 
describing these relationships which may be tested later. Suttles studied the Addams 
area from the inside by intensively examining each small social unit, and built an 
analysis of the community structure which provides educators with a greater 
understanding of why they are intruders into a foreign world even in their own town. 
He avoids the biases that come from tape recorded interviews and from intensively 
studying only a few families or one street corner through the participant observation 
strategies. His completeness of examination is noted by the description of gangs and 
families in the Addams area. The changes in these institutions over a three-year period 
lead him to recognize the very subtle intracacies of the social order. For example, he 
carefully studied patterns of dress and mannerisms noting that posture is an 
identifiable cue for transmitting hostility or acceptance among the four ethnic groups. 
His participant observation method, though he does not describe it, enabled him to 
base his study completely on behavioral observations, not speculation. Moreover, the 
field method gives his work the uniqueness of presenting the slum as its members see 
it—a community with an order, rules, and morals, expectancies and its own 
self-recognition—rather than showing it as it is seen by some outsiders—chaotic and 
deviant. 

Suttles found that the social order in the Addams area, which contains Italians, 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans, is segmented, the divisions being based on the 
four components of territory, ethnic grouping, age, and sex. These characteristics 
interact and play against one another within an historical context to construct well 
defined roles and patterns of interacting and relating among people. They define for 
any one person those with whom he associates, what he does with his time, where he 
shops, which streets he walks on and avoids, which clothes are worn, which 
mannerisms are used, and how he perceives other people, i,e., whom he fears and 
whom he trusts. Thus, there is a rigid social order fluctuating with the influence of 
urban growth and decay. This rigidity manifests itself through attitudes of provin- 
cialism which in turn reinforce the well-defined role patterns. 

Three components exist in the Addams area communication network through 
which news, attitudes, and expectancies are transmitted which include domestic life, 
established groups, and street life. Street life is identified as the most important source 
of communication because it is here rather than in homes or schools that public and 
social awareness is transmitted. Within this community, rumors are the chief form of 
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public awareness. As rumors and attitudes are transmitted through this communication 
network, they react upon the divisions of territory, age, sex, and ethnicity to form the 
values and individual identity of the members of the community. The result is the 
provincial attitude that it is more important to preserve the common order than to be 
concerned with one’s own status within that order, inhibiting any challenge to the 
status quo. In other words, being a phony is worse than being a nobody. This life style 
in the Addams area is seen as the direct outgrowth of the laws of nature, not the will 
of the individual. 

Suttles’ study systematically includes precise data on each of the factors that 
contributes to the social order of the Addams area. Educators should be quick to note 
that the educational system is not among those factors. If schools are so inert that 
they are not given detailed attention in this study, perhaps it is because they lack any 
relatedness to the community. Thus, educators because they are foreigners to the 
community have no affect on it except as intruders. When values and roles arise out 
of daily life, how can schools hope to have any influence when they are totally 
detached and even unaware of the daily life of the community in which they exist? If 
educators hope to have an impact, they will have to make an effort to get into and 
allow themselves to be penetrated by the community. As the situation is reported, no 
identification is made by the youths with the schools; therefore, no influence is 
described. 

The only professionals that Suttles found to be influencial in the Addams area were 
the street workers who at best are only marginal professionals by traditional standards. 
Street workers moved into the neighborhood for the expressed purpose of becoming 
directly involved in the daily lives of the people of the community. Educators would 
be wise to learn a lesson from these workers and to realize that they must go to the 
people, not bring the people to themselves. 


Laurie Clifford 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ANY PERSON, ANY STUDY by Eric Ashby. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1971. 106 pp. $4.95. 


Eric Ashby, the master of Clare College, Cambridge, England, was assigned by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education to write an essay which “‘shall include a 
description and evaluation of American higher education.” This book is his “personal 
commentary on American higher education from the viewpoint of someone who is not 
involved but is nevertheless close enough to the system to understand it.” 
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The problems often related to American colleges and universities (i.e. curriculum, 
relevance, attrition, purpose, etc.) are illuminated from three angles: factual, 
analytical, and speculative. The author compares these problems with those of the 
British educational system, and, although he does not make recommendations, it is 
apparent that he is speculating about the future. 

It is the expressed opinion of the author that the future success of American higher 
education lies in the establishment of a more elaborate junior college system. He 
believes that the junior college should serve as the initial place for the filtering of 
students to the senior college level. He elaborates further on the senior college role and 
responsibility in the establishment and preservation of this junior college system. 

This book should be of interest to those in higher education concerned with the 
future redirection of American colleges and universities. Most of Ashby’s supportive 
evidence is taken from the research of American educators and the Carnegie 
Commission reports, which may lead the reader to believe that he was not completely 
objective. However, he has made some significant commentary that should not be 
disregarded. 


Gary E. Tupa 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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MATHEMATICS WAS INVENTED 
BY AN OLD MAGICIAN 
IN THE DESERT. 


For many junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, that might as well be true. To them, 
mathematics seems more hokus and pokus 
than logic and order. These are the average 
students who are frustrated by the lack of 
explanation in present mathematics pro- 
grams. Well, we’ve got some magic of our 
own. The CONTEMPORARY MATHEMAT- 
ICS PROGRAM. The magicians? Ginn and 
Company. Who else. 
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Career Guidance: Some Problems 


The major thrust of the typical high school counseling program is to encourage high 
school students to attend a college or a university—preferably a prestigious institution. 
The primary focus of high school counseling during the senior year is the annual 
college day program at which time college recruiting officers vie for students while 
parroting the long over-sold line that the average college graduate makes $150,000 
more in a lifetime than the typical non-college graduate. The recruiting officer who 
places the primary emphasis on income does a basic disservice to higher education in 
general and to his own institution in particular. Surely there is more to higher 
education than economic security. At least two factors should cause the recruiting 
officer to rethink his position: 

1. In recent months many college graduates at all levels have experienced severe 

difficulties in finding any type of employment. 

2. The income patterns of many non-college related career opportunities have 

increased significantly in recent years. 

The problem is one of misplaced objectives in many high school counseling 
programs and a general lack of understanding of the problem on the part of the faculty 
at large. Too often little or no attention is given to non-college related career 
opportunities. The situation is often aggravated by parents who feel that their children 
must have a college education. 
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High counselor-student ratios in a majority of high schools make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to provide non-college bound students with adequate career counseling. It 
is not uncommon for a high school counselor to work with at least nine hundred 
students. All too often, the housekeeping chores and the attention required by 
students with acute problems consume all of his time, making it extremely difficult 
for the counselor to focus much attention on career information—college bound or 
non-college related. It is also doubtful that many counselor preparation programs 
afford the counselor the opportunity to acquire the expertise needed in career 
guidance. 

Counselors and teachers quite often lack current information about existing and 
emerging career opportunities in business and industry. This information, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be acquired by occasional visits to a business or by participating in a 
brief workshop or institute relating to career guidance. Such devices may be useful; 
however, the acute nature of the career guidance problem demands that more radical 
intervention be made. 

The problems relating to career guidance, especially those involving non-college 
related programs, are complex and require profound attention: 


1. The public school curriculum should assist children at a very early age to develop 
career awareness. 

2. The lock step idea that everyone should go to a four-year college or a university 
must be eliminated. 

3. Monies must be made available to staff schools with an adequate number of well 
prepared counselors, particularly at the junior and senior high school levels. 

4. An effort must be made to prepare the general classroom teacher to understand 
career guidance and to assume more responsibility in this area. 

5. By some means there must be achieved a closer working relationship between 
ousiness and industry and the career information disseminating offices of the 
school. The career center must provide information not only about employment 
opportunities, but also information concerning the requirements for such 
employment. 


RALPH E. KIRKMAN 
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An Introduction 


The following articles are responses to the January 1972 issue of the PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION describing “‘Field Teaching: An Alternative to Schools.” 
This feature was the product of a free and open exchange of ideas which resulted in 
this embryonic field teaching model. In order to maintain this exchange, the Special 
Advisory Committee on field teaching has solicited these reviews from various 
professionals who have indicated a special interest. The purpose of these reviews is to 
develop awareness, promote response, and encourage critical assessment by the 
academic community regarding the legitimacy, relevance, validity, and reliability of 
field teaching as an alternative to existing educational institutions. 

Each review acknowledges that some form of social change is necessary in today’s 
educational process. However, the reviews are as diverse as the social, political, and 
economic issues which engendered the development of field teaching. Reviewers offer 
clarification of some of the initial concepts and challenges to others, as well as 
expressing concerns different from those of the original authors. The reviewers 
contend that the original authors (1) need more descriptive and experimental data to 
demonstrate the feasibility of field teaching as an alternative; (2) merely outline issues 
regarding social versus personal change; and (3) advocate strategies of either 
progressive status-quoism or reform and/or revolution. 

Thus the implementation of the proposed changes is questioned by the reviewers in 
terms of the need, motivation, type of research model, and consequences. As a result, 
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the methodology and the degree to which change and change agents can and should be 
controlled are the focus of discussion. The continuing task is to refine and integrate 
these concepts in a well organized program of research and demonstration. 


Special Advisory Committee 
Joseph Cunningham 

Gene Edgar 

Ronald Lukenbill: 

William Yancey 

Robert W. Heiny, Chairman 
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Reaction to Articles on Field Teaching 


MERLE B. KARNES 
RICHARD REID ZEHRBACH 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION issue on “Field Teachers: An Intro- 
duction to an Alternative to Schools” presents five different and provocative functions 
of field teaching. 

The introduction provides a confusing picture for what proves to be an interesting 
series of articles. It would have been more effective to explain that the five articles 
provide an overview of the domain of field teaching from a variety of points of view 
ranging from the theoretical to the practical. 

One problem that the committee writing the introduction failed to resolve was how 
to help the reader understand that the concept of field teaching has and is undergoing 
revision as researchers and practitioners gain new insights. Thus, the reader should be 
prepared to read the articles with the varying definitions inferred but not stated in the 
five articles. 

The reader is well advised to at least sample each of the articles so that he may read 
those that more nearly fit his needs. The range in style, theoretical level, and content is 
such that at least one article should be attractive to every professional educator. 

Farber and Lewis in their articles take a strong stance against compensatory 
education as it is now constituted. They point out that compensatory education has 
persistently failed over the years dating back as far as the American Revolution. 
Essentially they feel that the basic assumptions upon which the model has been built 


Merle B. Karnes is a professor of special education at the Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children of the University of Illinois; Richard Reid Zehrbach is an associate professor of special 
education at the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children of the University of Illinois. 
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are faulty because the approach tries to fit all individuals to the same mold. These 
authors make a plea for an alternative course of action which allows for a multiplicity 
of life styles and skills. 

The impression that was conveyed is that the middle class, and indeed most 
teachers are middle-class, are dictating the education of the poor by requiring 
conformity and in so doing promoting the status quo. Farber and Lewis make several 
recommendations among which are: (1) teachers and society must be willing to trade 
off our overemphasis on efficient organization and learn to value many different life 
styles and skills; (2) teachers must become more active in the political process to bring 
about needed changes; and (3) the pedagogy used with children from low-income 
homes must close the social distance between the teacher and the pupil. 

We feel that much of what has been said about the shortcomings of educating the 
poor is also true of the education of children in general. That school is not relevant is 
beginning to be a song heard as loudly by the middle class as by the poor. The 
classroom teacher has placed great emphasis on mastery of content rather than 
acquisition of information processing skills. Rote memory has been valued rather than 
divergent and creative thinking. Conformity rather than uniqueness and independence 
of thinking and acting has been reinforced and rewarded. The whole educational 
system from kindergarten through high school and even higher education is in serious 
trouble. It is not the children of the poor who have been rioting in the universities and 
colleges. The drug problem is not confined to only the poor. Lack of understanding 
and communication between child and parents, parents and teachers, and teachers and 
pupils prevail in all socio-economic levels. 

It appears that Farber and Lewis have understated the magnitude of the needed 
changes in education. Teachers can make an effort to become active in the political 
process so that they can have an impact on needed changes and they can make an 
effort to narrow the distance between their pupils and themselves and this will not be 
enough. It does not seem fair to place such a heavy burden for change on the teacher. 
The teacher oftentimes is merely reflecting the constraints placed on him—too many 
subjects to individualize instruction, a standard curriculum which he is required to 
teach, inadequate instructional materials and equipment, rigid administration, poor 
working conditions as well as inadequate salary. Most schools are in financial trouble. 
In a land of plenty, we seemingly do not want to make an adequate financial 
investment in our most valuable resources—our children. 

This article attempts to specify some of the basic assumptions underlying 
compensatory education and in so doing provide a distinct service. The relationship of 
these assumptions to field teaching is somewhat remote, at times, but it is there if one 
takes the time to ferret it out. 

Heiny and Cunningham in their article trace the origin of field teaching to the 
efforts of those individuals working in the field of special education who tried to 
provide for educating those children who had been excluded from school. These first 
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activities focused on fighting for the needs of children against the school system. Later 
efforts focused on the more positive approach of trying to identify a role in which 
education occurs in settings other than in schools. In this role field teachers are viewed 
as educators without permanent assignment to buildings and without other institu- 
tional commitments to which they must identify. 

A point well made is that most of the world’s population is not now and never will 
be in school—thus, the need is great for field teachers. One might further add that the 
rapidly changing societal needs will increase the necessity for on the job training and 
other continuing education type programs which might best be met through a field 
teaching approach. 

Heiny and Cunningham have identified two issues: (1) whether or not the field 
teacher should operate on a pluralistic rather than a single public set of values and (2) 
whether or not the field teacher should engage in education rather than training and 
child care. They opt for the pluralistic goal and for education which is defined as “a 
process of rationalizing a very complex world as a means for surviving, not just dealing 
with a pre-rationalized or irrational universe.’”! 

If field teaching is adopted, then, the authors feel that some outcomes may be 
“fostering of creativity, discovery, and personal and social change through the risk 
taking involved in following through on self-initiated explorations and experiments. A 
corollary result is that field teachers are permanently available as social initiators 
rather than preparing themselves or others for orderly replacement in specified job 
slots required for the maintenance and perpetuation of an existing social order.”* 

This article reinforces the concepts presented by Farber and Lewis with somewhat 
more specificity as to what is meant by field teaching. 

We look forward with considerable interest to the report on the success of 
Cunningham’s program? involving both conceptual and action-oriented alternatives for 
field teachers. The concept of field teaching is indeed viewed positively; however, the 
implementation of a program involving field teaching is fraught with problems. One of 
the basic problems is the criteria for determining what to teach. After this question is 
answered, then the next question concerns itself with “(How best can it be taught?” 
Implicit in the first question is a whole series of questions such as “What are the goals 
of the individual? How do individual goals fit with the needs of society? How long will 
it be before so great a discrepancy emerges between the individual and society’s 
needs as to require the individual to obtain some type of new education?” This is not 
meant to imply that an individual must conform to one single social need but rather 


1 Robert W. Heiny and Joseph J. Cunningham, “Field Teaching: A Social History,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 103. 

Ibid. 

3U.S.0.E./B.E.H. Special Project Grant Number OEG 0-71-1666, ‘Planning a Social Science 
_ Based Field Teacher Training Program,” funded April 30, 1971. 
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that he must find a notch someplace within a pluralist society if the total society and 
the individual are both to be strong and mentally healthy. 

Harvey and Heiny in discussing the teacher as a social critic say that the teacher has 
two alternatives. He can either perpetuate the establishment or be an initiator. As an 
initiator the teacher is expected to understand varying points of view and to use this 
understanding to help develop the means by which the surplus population can enjoy 
living at a level commensurate with that of the large majority of the total population. 

One question raised by the article is “Is the Neighborhood Learning Centers’ prime 
purpose to ‘educate’ or ‘organize’ its members?” If it is to educate, then we have to 
face the question “Educate for what?” If it is to organize, the question then becomes 
“To organize for what?” An interpretation that one might imply is that the purpose of 
the NLC is to educate in “how to organize.” However, if the goal of the NLC is to 
educate others as to “how to organize,” there seems to be considerable confusion 
between educational and social reform goals. 

Harvey and Heiny have clearly and carefully delineated many of the issues and 
problems through the presentation of experience based data. It is obvious that a more 
intensive long term exploration of the NLC’s concept is needed to determine its affect 
on the advancement of human self-actualization. 

Robert Gregory discusses how the child advocacy approach leads to active 
intervention in a family, neighborhood, peer group, school, and the larger community. 
At first glance, child advocacy appears to offer an important approach to solving the 
problems of low-income children; however, one quickly realizes that one cannot 
restrict his focus to helping one child at a time because the child’s problem stems from 
a complex set of variables which must be reckoned with before his needs can be met. 
From this point of view, it should be apparent that the provision of an appropriate 
educational system for a child will only meet one small segment of his total needs. 

From Gregory’s description of the activities of the individuals working in the NLC, 
one might conclude that a field teacher would be a highly trained individual who 
incorporates all of the skills of the social worker, anthropologist, sociologist, 
community organizer, recreational therapist, politician and educator. This is to say 
nothing about the personal, social, and intellectual qualities of such an individual. To 
be practical, the field teachers would seem to require more carefully delineated 
responsibilities, knowledge, and skills. Until such a role is defined, who is going to 
train or become such a person? 

This paper devotes considerable space to discussing how one goes about instituting 
social change but spends little effort on the basic task of education which is to 
transmit the cultural heritage and prepare children to take their place in society. This 
statement should in no way be interpreted to mean that we support the status quo but 
rather that differentiation should be made between procedures for instituting social 
change and for transmitting a process for rationalizing a very complex world. 
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The Neighborhood Learning Centers seem to be the first step in a chain of events 
that may lead not only to improved education but to the promotion of general 
improvement in the quality of living in the whole community, including the surplus 
community. 

Hal Lenke certainly portrays the unenviable plight of today’s teachers. As he says, 
the better the teacher the more likely he will lose his job, and if he does, he cannot 
even expect to get unemployment compensation. How can we expect the cream of our 
young generation to choose teaching as a profession? What will happen to the 
school-age child in the next few years if our sterile establishments can only attract the 
conforming and mediocre to serve as teachers? One can but anticipate the rise in need 
for field teachers to counteract or compensate for the increased rise in a standardized 
and conforming educational system. Furthermore, if one projects into the future, 
schools will become expendable if they do not become more relevant. 

Many would like to do away with education because of its structure. Others would 
advocate pluralism in educational systems. It must be remembered that when one 
adopts any given system, the fact that it is a system means that it has a structure. Field 
teaching may prove to be an effective means for transmitting one or more of the 
structures in a society based on a pluralistic set of value systems. 

In spite of the fact that this series of articles purported to deal with field teaching, 
vast areas of this domain were left totally untouched. A variety of innovative 
approaches are readily available in the literature. Among these are the home visitor 
approaches, the training of siblings projects, the utilization of indigenous teachers in 
the classroom and community, store front schools and high schools without walls. 
Support for each of these activities will need to be made through the role definition 
and training of those individuals who will man these projects, i.e., field teachers. 
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In Search of a Transactional Model 
for Educational Intervention: | 
Reactions to Farber and Lewis 


PAUL R. DOKECKI 
PETER SCANLAN 
BARBARA STRAIN 


Sociologists Bernard Farber and Michael Lewis ask from a social system per- 
spective, “Why have compensatory educational programs failed?”’ They maintain 
that the assumptions underlying the basic idea of compensatory education are faulty 
and that the espousal of the compensatory strategy “is largely determined by the 
presence of potent needs and interests in modern American Society.”* They call for 
educators to become independent field teachers and assert: 

Those who teach must not isolate their pedagogy from the political efforts of the surplus 

poor to reform these conditions which victimize them. Teaching cannot remain a technical 

function—a professional benevolence bestowed from above and afar. A pedagogy for the 


surplus poor must close the social distance between those who teach and those who study. 
It can be credible only to the extent that the teacher forsakes detachment for commitment 


Paul R. Dokecki is an associate professor of psychology and director of the Demonstration and 
Research Center for Early Education at George Peabody College. Peter Scanlan and Barbara Strain 
are graduate students in psychology at Peabody. 
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to social justice for those whom he would teach. If he would teach the poor he must 
demonstrate, he must share the political risks which confront them. If he would teach them 
he cannot shun the injustices which are their lot. He must take their side—and mean it—to 
have their trust.° 


To their credit Farber and Lewis do not underplay the risks and dangers of engaging in 
this most demanding revolutionary pedagogy. We should recall that Paulo Freire was 
driven out of Brazil for pursuing his “‘pedagogy of the oppressed.””* 

Educational psychologist Arthur Jensen asks from an individual system perspective, 
“Why has there been such uniform failure of compensatory programs wherever they 
have been tried?”* He maintains that the assumptions underlying the basic idea of 
compensatory education are faulty involving such concepts as average children and the 
“social deprivation hypothesis” requiring a compensatory strategy wherein “the 
remedy deemed logical for children who would do poorly in school is to boost the IQs 
up to where they can perform like the majority—in short to make them all at least 
‘average children.’”’® In the course of a quite controversial analysis which claims 
evidence for the overriding contribution of heredity to IQ, and which suggests the 
intractability of IQ to environmental influence, Jensen claims he has pinpointed the 
basic flaw in compensatory education. Since specific abilities and characteristics are 
strongly influenced by heredity it follows that ““Educational researchers must discover 
and devise teaching methods that capitalize on existing abilities for the acquisition of 
those basic skills which students will need in order to get good jobs when they leave 
school. I believe there will be greater rewards for all concerned if we further explore 
different types of abilities and modes of learning, and seek to discover how these 
various abilities can serve the aims of education.’ Interestingly, Jensen has been 
subjected to professional (and physical) risks and dangers by engaging in what many 
have implied to be reactionary pedagogy. 

The parallel between Farber-Lewis and Jensen was drawn to suggest the possibility 
that exclusive positions, either social system or individual system oriented, may end up 
looking similar, structurally at least, and perhaps are similarly incomplete and unable 
to handle complex social problems. 

The recent history of educational intervention programs has been dominated by the 
individual system perspective and it is not surprising to find that within the last several 
years there has been a growing number of social system oriented critiques of which the 


3«Compensatory Education and Social Justice,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January 
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Farber and Lewis effort is perhaps the latest. While the present authors feel that there 
is constantly a need to assess and reassess the assumptions underlying educational 
intervention programs and that the Farber and Lewis concern for social justice is one 
of the more important motivations which might spur this critical process, we are 
concerned over a possible pendulum effect which gives the illusion of increased 
understanding while merely masking a slot rattling back and forth between 
perspectives from an individual psychological one to a social system sociological one. 
We are admirers of the work of the late Kurt Lewin and we believe it is time to take 
seriously the seemingly simple but quite profound Lewinian equation: B = f (P-and-E) 
which translates as Behavior is a function of the Person-and-the Environment. We write 
it with hyphens to stress the interdependent and transactional® nature of the 
relationships between the psychological (person) and sociological (environment) 
perspectives. 

At least one sociologist shares our belief in the power of a transactional approach 
both theoretically and as a guide for inquiry. Writing about another socially troubling 
phenomenon, mental illness, Scheff comments: 

The advance of science, as in the theory of adversarial procedures in law, rests on the 

dialectical process which occurs when incommensurate positions are placed in conflict. In 

the present discussion of mental illness, the social system model is proposed not as an end in 
itself, but as the antithesis to the individual system model. By allowing for explicit 
consideration of these antithetical models, the way may be cleared for a synthesis, a model 


which has the advantages of both the individual and the social system models, but the 
disadvantages of neither.” 


The title of our reaction to Farber and Lewis begins with the phrase “in search of” and 
we are indeed in the process of searching for a social psychological model of 
educational intervention which embodies Scheff’s concerns, is consistent with Dewey 
and Bentley’s transactionalism, and is truly Lewinian in nature. We have not yet 
arrived at a model which satisfies us, therefore what follows are tentative questions 
and probes relevant to what we see as the Farber and Lewis overemphasis on social, 
political, and economic issues to the virtual exclusion of the psychological perspective 
resulting in an out-of-balance view of the nature of educational intervention. 

We applaud the straightforward manner with which Farber and Lewis have exposed 
the resolution of mainstream America’s value-interest conflicts under the guise of 
rationales for compensatory education. We agree with them that neither educational 
deficit nor the lack of credentials is “... the prepotent impediment to the desire on 
the part of the surplus poor to participate more fully in the American mainstream.” ° 
We recognize along with them that progressive status-quoism, “...a symbolic or 


8 John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Known (Boston: Beacon Press, 1949). 
° Thomas J. Scheff, Being Mentally Ill (Chicago: Aldine, 1966), p. 27. 
10Farber and Lewis, p. 93. 
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apparent attack on a social problem, as opposed to a real attempt to deal with that 
problem,”” has characterized many social intervention programs and that “Such an 
attack does not adequately deal with the root causes of the problem and does little 
more than to foster the illusion that something is being done (we are making progress) 
when, in fact, nothing or, at best, very little is being accomplished (the status quo is 
being maintained).’’!? 

Having established these points of agreement with Farber and Lewis, and there are 
many more than we can indicate within the limitations of this paper, we suggest the 
following issues in an adversarial and dialectical spirit in pursuit of a meaningful and 
heuristic transactional model. 

1. In his provocative book, Blaming the Victim,'* William Ryan has distinguished 
between exceptionalistic and universalistic solutions for major social problems. The 
former are well illustrated by many compensatory education programs which view 
low-income children as having deficits or differences which render them exceptional 
and require special medical, clinical or remedial programs. Such exceptionalistic 
solutions ignore the extent to which the total educational enterprise and its relation to 
the total society is related to the problems of low-income children and for that matter, 
all of society’s children. Ryan argues that the solutions which seem capable of coping 
with America’s major social problems are those which do not isolate the locus of a 
problem and ascribe its causes to the victimized population, but rather see problems 
and solutions in the context of the total society. The Farber and Lewis solution 
involving independent field teachers working among the poor and other oppressed 
groups gives the impression that intervention is to be directed exclusively or at least 
mainly to these surplus groups. This solution seems to derive from a conception of 
these groups as exceptional rather than to derive from a model within which groups 
now labeled exceptional are seen as components of the more general American 
educational system—a system beset by interrelated problems which affect all 
individuals and subgroups in our society. What is needed is a more universalistic 
intervention model which is capable of suggesting overall system change involving all 
those who participate in the educational enterprise. In a sense, we are all in it together. 

2. We are unclear as to the precise role of the independent field teacher. 
Independent seems to suggest a totally extrasystem individual; however, we are not 
sure this is what is meant. If it is, what is his function? Is he to tear down the present 
system and build a new school system? Is he to destroy the school system entirely and 
finally a la Ivan Illich’* who sees school as innately evil because of its universal 


11 Farber and Lewis, p. 93. 
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medium, structure, and phenomenology which subjugate, oppress, and interfere with 
creative human development? Is he merely a gadfly who keeps the school system 
honest without any real revolutionary intent? Are there further alternatives? 

3. If Farber and Lewis indeed intend the independent field teacher to stand totally 
outside the system, is this the only. or best solution to America’s educational 
problems? Is there not also room for reform from within the educational system? Isn’t 
it possible that evolutionary within-the-system teachers might work hand-in-hand with 
revolutionary, extrasystem, independent field teachers, with the former taking 
advantage of the fire built under the slumbering system by the latter, to steer the 
system in new and more socially just directions? It is at this point that Getzels’!* 
social psychological model of education may be quite relevant. Getzels sees education 
as involving four interrelated and transactionally related vectors or subsystems: the 
school and its expectations, the child and his traits or dispositions, the broader 
community with its political, economic, and social values, and the narrower 
community with its local and ethnic values. It seems to us that harmonizing these four 
perspectives should be the goal of educational intervention programs and that 
programs with this goal would be universalistic in nature. We wonder if the 
independent field teacher strategy is capable of achieving this system harmonizing 
goal. Just as the implementation of compensatory education failed to fit all children 
into institutional expectations, so will any solution fail which acts exclusively on any 
sub-aspect of the Getzels system without dealing with the entire system. 

4. While independent field teachers are joining the ranks of the poor, not only as 
allies but perhaps as competitors for what little material resources are available to the 
poor, would there not be dangers? Would not mainstream America which is in control 
of the power institutions be even more disposed to impose whatever limitations it 
chose on the oppressed in the name of preserving the American culture? It seems as if 
programs such as Farber and Lewis’ might exacerbate the estrangement of the two 
Americas and contribute to a destructively oppressive response unless there were other 
processes and forces in operation to ensure constructive response to the needs of the 
oppressed and the inadequacies of the system laid bare by the field teacher or other 
revolutionary pedagogues. 

5. While criticizing and struggling to reform mainstream American culture and its 
institutions, we must not lose sight of the fact that until change comes there are many 
children who suffer harm from unjust circumstances. Indeed Farber and Lewis 
acknowledge this when they say “... the surplus population is hampered by learning 
problems—quite obviously the poor do have such problems in great numbers...” !® 
or when they say “...the focus upon educational deficit—real though it may 


1S Jacob Getzels, ““A Social Psychology of Education,” The Handbook of Social Psychology, V 
(1954), 459-538. 
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be....”'7 It is not clear, however, how the independent field teacher would deal with 
these problems or deficits. It is not clear how tilting at the social system windmill 
would help educationally delayed children to achieve their potential. Farber and Lewis 
seem to force us into an either/or position. Either compensate for educational 
problems or reform the social system. While we hesitate to use a medical analogy since 
medical-like thinking has often been inappropriately applied in psychology and 
education, we feel that if the Farber and Lewis position were transported to the arena 
of physical health problems it would opt either for treatment oriented programs or for 
public health oriented prevention programs. Clearly some balance of treatment and 
prevention would be involved in an effective health effort as well as in effective 
educational intervention. 
6. Farber and Lewis state: 
Thus, in terms of the social meanings and needs which it serves, the compensatory strategy 
is successful in its failure to realize its explicit intentions. The absence of demonstrable 
success itself keeps us interested in the strategy. Believing as we do in the viability of its 
basic assumptions, failure is taken to mean only that we have not yet found the right 
technique or program. Thus, we persist in our search for the right way to intervene 
educationally and in doing so we guard against those hard questions which might upset the 
status quo interests we seek to protect. We persist in the service of an illusion—an illusion 
necessary to resolve the conflict between our values and our interests where the surplus poor 
are concerned. The compensatory strategy is our cultural legerdemain. By means of it we 
have been successful in failing to address the problem of unequal access to opportunity—in 
maintaining the disadvantage of the surplus poor—while at the same time we have convinced 
ourselves that we are attempting to maximize equal access to opportunity. Our overt failure 
is our real success and for this reason we do persist. - 


On first reading, the paradox and irony of this statement seemed appealing to us in 
terms of the paranoid-like world view many of us in the behavioral and social sciences 
have been cultivating over the last several years. Then we, especially the first author, 
who recently assumed the directorship of an organization with a reasonably good track 
record in so called compensatory preschool education (perhaps one of the successes 
alluded to in Farber and Lewis’ statement that “...the strategy of compensatory 
education seems to fail more often than it succeeds”!*), reflected on the situation of 
dwindling funds for educational intervention and the enormous difficulty in obtaining 
research grants to support our organization. We reasoned that if the Farber and Lewis 
success-in-failure theory was true then the vested interests which they claim control 
our government should be supporting the kind of work we are doing in order to lull 
the public into a progressive status-quoism state of mind. With the question “Why isn’t 
this so?” we conclude our reactions to the provocative Farber and Lewis article. 


17 Farber and Lewis, p. 91. 
18 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
19 Thid., p. 89. 
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The primary theses of the five articles contained in the January 1972 issue of the 
Journal are the malignant effects the present system of education has upon the 
children it attempts to educate. Four of the articles deal in some manner with the 
Neighborhood Learning Center as an alternative form of education. The lead article by 
Farber and Lewis on why the entire concept of compensatory education is fallacious is 
the most provocative and cogent. Even though many of the arguments presented in this 
paper appeared in other publications by the authors, their review is both timely and 
significant. The authors argue that compensatory education programs have been 
historical failures, dating from the end of the eighteenth century. The question posed 
by Farber and Lewis is why then do these programs persist and indeed, as witnessed by 
the last ten years, proliferate? 

In answer to the above this reviewer suggests the following. All democratic societies 
profess that one of their desired ends is that its citizens be afforded opportunities for 
education. Yet few are willing to define the educational process as occurring outside 
the classroom perspective. Those democratic societies characterized as heterogeneous 
and comprised of many ethnic and racial groups with varying amounts of education 
are faced with the challenge of establishing free and open social institutions and the 
opportunities for all to receive an education commensurate with their ability, 
unhampered by societal constraints. The accomplishment of the latter theoretically 
facilitates the enjoyment and appreciation of the benefits accruing from the 
democratic process. However, when education is viewed only in the strictest sense (i.e., 
learning the three Rs) and interpreted as belonging exclusively to the school system, 
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the achievement of social competence is the first casualty. Consequently there appears 
to be a built-in failure component in this line of reasoning reflecting the market-place 
thinking of planned obsolescence. 

The schools, acting as agents of industry, satisfy the latter’s screening needs thereby 
strengthening the alliance between the two. 

Farber and Lewis review the assumptions upon which compensatory education 
programs are founded and then convincingly argue that the continuance of these 
programs is an example of progressive status-quoism which only seems to insure the 
division presently existing within American society and exacerbate the maintenance of 
class hostility. Compensatory education is viewed as a cop-out for meaningful social 
reform and offers the poor and economically unuseable only ethereal relief. Warning 
that the longer “educators and scholars” postpone joining the “surplus poor’’ the more 
profound will the schism between the two become, “If he would teach the poor he 
must demonstrate when they demonstrate .. .”! the authors in effect call for a radical, 
fundamental and almost immediate wave of social change. “Our fast fleeting moment 
ISMOW Ls? 

This paper raises an interesting and often debated question, one which has serious 
implications not only for education. The authors state that ““We must be willing to 
trade-off some of our concern for organizational efficiency in society for a pluralism 
which values a multiplicity of life styles and skills equally.’’? It is to the latter part of 
this statement that I refer. The United States is becoming increasingly unable to 
absorb “a multiplicity of life styles” with its commensurate value strains. The 
recent militancy of minority group members notwithstanding, walk into any 
middle-class non-white residential area, enter the homes, talk with the people and if 
blindfolded, it would be difficult to distinguish between their values and those of the 
public culture. Is this phenomena cause or effect vis-a-vis Farber’s and Lewis’s first 
assumption that, “As presently constituted, educational curricula and the social 
organization of schools are oriented toward maintaining a single set of cultural 
attributes that can be identified as the ‘public culture’.’””* 

The articles by Heiny and Cunningham, Harvey and Heiny, Gregory, and Lenke all 
revolve around the issue of field teaching and the Neighborhood Learning Center as a 
substitute for the present educational process. 

Heiny and Cunningham trace the development of the Neighborhood Learning 
Center idea from its initial conception at the University of Illinois to its operationaliza- 
tion at the University of North Carolina. Stated simply, the Neighborhood Learning 
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Center appears to be a type of compensatory education program, albeit performed 
outside the classroom situation, combined with tenents of action oriented social work 
(i.e., Community Action Programs). Inasmuch as many of the Community Action 
Programs and the Neighborhood Learning Center goals and methods are anathema to 
the public culture, they (NLC’s and CAP’s) cannot, as the authors state, be cast into 
the loyal opposition mold. There is nothing loyal about demanding, as the song 
indicates, ““power to the people,” nor should there be. 

The article by Harvey and Heiny is in line with the one by Heiny and Cunningham 
in describing the invidious cyclical nature of labeling children (the Rosenthal Effect). 
This article speaks to the question of the school’s a priori assumption that deviance 
(i.e., children requiring special help) is a product of individual rather than institutional 
failing. It also contains some of the arguments presented in the paper by Farber and 
Lewis and some of the concepts from Farber’s book on mental retardation (i.e., 
“goodness of institutional fit,” “superfluous population,” etc.)* 

The characterization of the hopelessness and despair of Potter Addition’s 
inhabitants is especially well-done. Although the division of special educators into 
either perpetuators or initiators, with the latter defined as the ones who are field 
teachers, appears somewhat forced, the categorization of special educators as 
perpetuators of ideas which allow Potter Addition to exist, is quite effective. 

Special education has for too long accepted the proposition that the classroom is 
the only educational arena and that what nonsensory impaired slow learners require is 
more and better “teachniques” (i.e., pedagogy). What this attitude has accomplished is 
the self-perpetuation of special education and a vindication of the social pathologies 
responsible for filling special education’s classroom. 

Gregory attempts too much in his article. He seeks to explain the Neighborhood 
Learning Center approach, interpret why schools have failed, and chronicle the rise 
and fall of one center. Lenke in his paper offers a very personal account of teachers, 
presents some inconclusive research on why teachers are fired and shouts at the system 
for condoning the present educational institution. 

Both articles appear loosely written and Lenke’s is especially laden with examples 
of language excess which are many times unhelpful, difficult to justify and 
unsupported by data. Thus Gregory states that schools are described as maintaining 
factory-like programs and as being centers for “drugs, child abuse, pregnancy, venereal 
disease and incompetent teachers.”® Lenke characterizes children as, “. . . obsolete 
except in calculating the gross national product’’” and the teachers’ position in school 
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as, “... a hapless role, fraught with subtle searing delusions of self-justifying deceits.’”* 
“Teachers,” according to Lenke, “are frail—they depend upon kids showing up in their 
rooms. It is an insecure concubinage.’’? In addition, ““Teachers are supposed to accept 
their roles as pimps for textbooks, the zoos of culture... .”!° The United Federation 
of Teachers (UFT) representing most of the teachers of the New York City Board of 
Education would have some difficulty reconciling Lenke’s descriptions of teachers 
with their and other organizations’ images and stance. 

After reading the articles concerned with the Neighborhood Learning Center, two 
questions which arise are (1) How does the Center concept add any new knowledge to 
the field and essentially differ from schools already employing an active broker- 
advocate program involved in grass roots community organization, and (2) Are they 
any different from those who do not narrowly restrict their definition of client- 
systems to the child, but include other qua institutional clients? The productive 
activities of these advocacy efforts in the direction of social change, coupled with 
attempts at bureaucratic decentralization are all aimed at sensitizing the poor to a 
greater political, social, economic and education awareness. 

In a special edition of Transaction devoted to children, Denzin poses two basic 
questions: (1) “How can a moral rational society be built?” and (2) “How can such a 
realignment of aims and experiences be accomplished?”'! The Neighborhood 
Learning Center idea does attempt to speak to these questions and heads in the right 
direction but somehow falls short as a service delivery system to these ends. 
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Reality-A Response 


JOHN SALVIA 
WILLIAM P. HURDER 


Social activism by those concerned with handicapped children has long been 
channeled into socially acceptable avenues by socially acceptable people. The 
promotion of education for the mentally retarded is typical. Middle- and upper-class 
parents of retarded children banded together to obtain education services for their 
children. The parents sought help from and were joined by professionals concerned 
with bettering the lot of the retarded. This coalition proved sufficiently powerful that 
a special bureau within the United States Office of Education was eventually formed. 

Now a new and more fundamental social activism has developed within and around 
special education. With its roots in the civil rights movement, the new social activism 
reflects a growing awareness that economic and social inequality creates handicapping 
conditions which result in maintaining individuals within the surplus population. 
Social and economic inequality operate in two fundamental ways. First, those 
individuals who have authority over the distribution of resources (including services) 
often label non-modal behavior as deviance although the non-modal behavior is often 
adaptive within the private culture to which the deviants are relegated. Second, by 
default those individuals who have authority within the public culture allow 
conditions to exist which can ultimately lead to handicapping conditions—from lax 
enforcement of building codes which allows lead poisoning to needlessly occur in 
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slums to failure to provide adequate health and nutritional services which ultimately 
take even greater tolls. 

Our accomplishments in dealing with the education of the poor have not been 
many or great. The accomplishments of compensatory programs have been so few and 
so limited that some (e.g. Jensen) have viewed the consistent failures as indicative of 
genetic differences while others (e.g. Farber) have viewed the failures as part of a social 
dynamic—progressive status-quoism. 

The public culture has failed the poor on two fundamental counts; it has fallen far 
short of meeting the two criteria of service delivery: access and disposition. Simply 
defined, access is the probability that a service is physically available to the consumer; 
disposition is a measure of the consumer’s acceptance of the service which has been 
made available to him. In the process of service delivery, disposition comes into play 
when the criterion of access has been met. Least defensible is the failure of the public 
culture to meet the criterion of access in the delivery of essential services to the poor. 
The result is that the poor of all races and ethnic backgrounds enjoy neither the 
quantity nor the quality of health, educational and social services available to other 
children. In large part, this is what busing children to school is about. It is as if the 
courts of the land were saying, “Damn the logistics of service delivery. Full speed 
ahead to equal access for all children to all educational services!”’ It is the failure to 
have planned and implemented the logistics undergirding equal access to educational 
service which makes the public culture so terribly vulnerable to moral and legal 
sanctions. 

In those cases where the criterion of access has been met, the public culture has 
often failed to meet the criterion of disposition. The criterion of disposition is based 
on the assumption that ultimately the aim of essential human services must be 
acceptable to both the sponsor-producer of the service and the target population or 
the individual. Hence, the definition and specification of the desired education is a 
matter to be negotiated between the sponsor-producer and the consumer. This is the 
initial and major point at which conflict arises between the public culture (represented 
by the sponsor-producer) and the private culture of the poor. This negotiation is an 
ubiquitous process. It takes place at the level at which societal policy is made and at 
which ideological and political factors are prominent. It also goes on at the level at 
which school and student interact, where more idiosyncratic values and attitudes of 
both parties come into play. Whereas the problem presented by the criterion of access 
is that of achieving contact between service and the consumer, the problem posed by 
the criterion of disposition is one of overcoming social, cultural, and personality 
barriers to the consumer’s acceptance of the service which has been made available. 
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Our capacity to meet the challenge of the criterion of disposition is an unknown. 
First is a question of whether we—the public culture—are capable of the strength and 
endurance of resolve which an attack on this criterion will require. Even if our resolve 
were sufficient, we would then face a second unknown—the adequacy of our present 
social, cultural, and psychological knowledge base and of our skill, including our 
political competence, in applying such knowledge as we now have. 

One of the few bright spots on this bleak horizon is the analysis offered by Farber 
and Lewis.? Their proposal that we trade some of our concern for organizational 
efficiency in society for a pluralism which values a multiplicity of life styles and skills 
is exciting. Deriving their conceptual basis from the Farber and Lewis position, the 
Neighborhood Learning Centers (NLCs) have taken as their goal institutional 
transformation—“Whether at the local or higher levels, the issue is always the 
same—how do we develop techniques to negate the operation of institutions which 
relegate some segment of their constituency to a superfluous status and hence to the 
social trash heap.’? We offer three observations to the field teacher approach and 
philosophy. 

1. There are handicaps which are not the result of capricious labeling. While 
social reform and a pluralistic society may lead to a more equitable distribution of 
resources and services, effort must also continue on the technical/individual aspects of 
special education. Whether the cause of the handicap is a socially clean condition such 
as a chromosomal aberration or fetal irradiation, or a socially dirty condition such as 
lead poisoning or inadequate schooling, the children must be helped. We do feel, 
however, that the socially clean causes of handicapping conditions have received too 
much public attention when gauged against the preponderance of socially dirty causes 
of handicapping conditions, e.g. social and economic deprivation and all their 
sequellae. The special educators who are “social perpetuators’’* have often failed to 
recognize the larger social dynamics which operate to induce handicap; educators who 
aspire to be “social initiators”* should not make the reciprocal mistake: failure to 
recognize the existence of personal-idiosyncratic sources of deviance which also occur 
within poor populations. 

2. The public schools and universities are agents of society and their function is 
to maintain the public culture. Education meets the need of the public culture and is 
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therefore supported by that culture.® Private cultures survive, and may even be 
promoted, at the sufferance of the public culture. If, however, the activities of private 
cultures threaten the public culture, the public culture will not only cease to support 
the private culture, but the public culture will also attempt to neutralize the effect of 
the private culture. Consequently, if a pluralistic society is seen as threatening to the 
public culture—that is, the pluralistic movement is not seen as progressive status- 
quoism or as a co-optable revolution—the public culture will oppose it. Therefore the 
field teachers and child advocates must make clear their belief as to how a more 
pluralistic society will benefit the public culture—if they seek the support of the public 
culture for their endeavors. 

3. It is the competitive situations which give rise to surplus populations. There 
will always be surplus populations unless nationally we adopt a philosophy/policy 
which adjusts the social organization to the population instead of the obverse. “The 
organizational view of a surplus population implies that there is an optimal size and 
composition of people to utilize a given machinery of social organization. That is, 
instead of starting with a population and adjusting the social organization to suit it, we 
begin with the existing social structure and then ask about the population required to 
operate the roles and statuses connected with it.”” Consequently, when the surplus 
population view prevails, no matter how well we train individuals to survive in 
competitive situations, there will always be members of the society who are surplus. 
Harvey and Heiny® take as one of the concerns of their field teachers “. . . focusing 
upon providing means for members of surplus populations to survive in competitive 
situations.” This is a never ending effort. Because, if there must always be a surplus 
population, then, when we move some individuals from the status of surplus to status 
of organizationally useful, another person will change his status from organizationally 
useful to organizationally surplus. 

Training people to survive may be of first priority, but we should set a higher 
priority in a country as affluent as this one. Training for survival is analogous to 
teaching starving people how to separate edible from inedible garbage so that they 
have something to eat. Surely, there must be a better alternative. As people first, and 
as professional educators second, we can neither endorse nor foster nor facilitate 
competition for food, shelter, medical care, and education sufficient for survival. While 
competition for privileges may be desirable, competition for access to and delivery of 


ort is no accident that of the three essential human services (health, educational, and social), 
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food, shelter, health and education services is not tolerable. It is time for us to take as 
a national given that every resident of this country has the right to these services and 
commodities. 

Life styles which by necessity require day-to-day perspective because of tomorrow’s 
uncertainty are intolerable. If Harvey and Heiny really mean that “members of surplus 
populations should get resources and personnel support in order to enjoy a lifestyle of 
his own choosing comparable to that enjoyed by most members of society,’? they 
must surely mean that the distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor is 
not an adequate criterion for the distribution of life’s necessities. We see but two 
alternatives. Either we must guarantee as rights life’s necessities for surplus populations 
or we must restructure society so that no person is surplus. 


°P. 116. 
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Response to Field Teaching Essays 


ROBERT POLK THOMSON 


The widespread conviction that compensatory education has failed in America has 
led to an outpouring of lamentations, unctuous reminders from professional prophets 
of doom, reappraisals, and proposals concerning what we should do next. The essays 
on field teaching in the January 1972, PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are a 
useful part of this swelling torrent. They are distinctive in two ways First, as they 
emanate from the field of special education, which in a sense has always been 
somewhat compensatory in its design, they explore insights derived from parallels 
found between the reception by the public of the poor and the physically impaired. 
More important, the essays move beyond retrospective critiques and present 
preliminary appraisals of a new teaching model that is attempting to transcend 
shortcomings of compensatory education. The principal appeal of the field teaching 
proponents is that they have manfully tried to fit together ideas and actions. When they 
rejected compensatory education, they did not abandon the poor. Instead, they 
discovered a basis for renewed hope. This achievement entitles them to serious 
appraisal and review. The range of the essays is wide enough to make possible some 
evaluation of the field teaching concepts, the success of the initial efforts to 
implement them, and the impact of these concepts on the people who have worked 
with them. 

The concepts that undergird field teaching are easily located along the spectrum of 
ideas about compensatory education. Except for those who deny the failure of the 
compensatory education concept by attributing the lack of success to inadequate 
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financing and staffing, all commentators emphasize either technical inadequacies, 
genetic characteristics, psychological maladjustments or structural constraints. Most 
compensatory educators begin with the assumption that lower-class children tend to 
have cultural differences and/or deficits that encumber their learning. Sharing this 
assumption, many critics attribute our failures to technical shortcomings in the 
classroom. What we need most, they say, is improved teaching. A second group 
suggests boldly that lower-class children tend to have low IQs, hence, are always likely 
to experience some learning difficulties. For them compensatory education involves an 
impossible dream. A third group of educators take the position that the children’s 
problems are primarily psychological. The failure of compensatory education, they 
say, stems from our inability to improve sufficiently the mental health of the children. 
The fourth position is an extension of the third. It locates the source of the children’s 
deficit in the workings of social institutions found in poor communities. Among 
blacks, the problems are often attributed to the badge of slavery or to the absence of 
fathers in the house. Compensatory education cannot work, these critics say, until the 
quality of life in poor communities is improved. Welfare agencies, health institutions, 
judicial and police agencies, and public institutions generally must care for the needs 
of the poor more faithfully than they now do in order for children to gain the 
attitudes and capabilities they need to succeed in school. In effect, their argument is 
that schooling can never be very meaningful within the culture of poverty. The 
proponents of field teaching have rejected every one of these positions on the grounds 
that they all focus attention on shortcomings or deficits in the child. 

A small and growing body of critics of compensatory education, including 
proponents of field teaching, argue that the failure of compensatory education begins 
with the very idea of compensatory and its counterform, deficit. These critics argue 
that not deficits in children, real or imagined, but prevailing middle-class ways of doing 
things must be focused upon as the major oppressive reality if we are to learn what 
poor children need in order to have a real chance for personal growth and 
development. All critics who begin with these assumptions include the school among 
the agencies of the general society that oppress poor children. These critics, though, 
fall into subgroups that closely parallel those who assume that the problems belong to 
the children themselves. The chief argument of one group is that standardized tests 
used to measure the achievement of poor children are biased, hence, do not tap the 
real capabilities of these children. This argument is a technical one involving scientific 
test making. An extension from it challenges the purpose of testing by schools. Some, 
including the field teaching proponents, describe the existing process of schooling as 
one in which some are chosen to receive credentials attesting their superiority, while 
others are marked indelibly as being unsuited for positions of high status in the life of 
our society. The school’s evaluation process reflects the biases of middle-class society, 
they say, so is biased against lower-class children and should be rejected wholesale. In 
short, this argument is that American schools are engaged in the wrong task when they 
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credential students for society. A second group, one which would reject field teaching 
strategies out-of-hand, turns upside down arguments based on genetic shortcomings. 
Included are cultural separatists or nationalists who argue that their cultures are 
superior to that of middle-class America and who seek isolation from it in order to 
maintain their identity. For these critics, no integration strategy will be acceptable. 

The third position within this set argues that American society is deeply prejudiced, 
that white racism is rampant. Our values are narrow and out of kilter. We need to live 
with and appreciate cultural differences. From this perspective, poor children do not 
succeed well in school, nor in life after school, because they are the victims of hostile 
attitudes. The critics who speak from this perspective, most especially the field 
teaching group, see the need for teachers to align themselves with the poor and to 
advocate the strengthening of values and attitudes that acknowledge the worth and 
dignity found in all social groups. The final critique focuses on structure and begins by 
asserting that American social and economic institutions are no longer sound. Its 
proponents argue that the prevailing oppression of the poor is a cultural necessity if we 
maintain our existing social and economic institutions. Only by focusing our attention 
squarely on the need for radical structural change in American society at large can we 
hope to restore health to the body politic, including the rich and the poor. This last 
position is not advanced by the field teaching group. They demand that social 
institutions accept the poor, not that the structure of institutions be altered. 

The essays by Heiny, Cunningham, Harvey, Gregory, and Lenke demonstrate that 
the field teaching strategy has potentialities and limitations. Harvey and Heiny make 
a powerful distinction between teachers as perpetuators and teachers as innovators, 
and they are acutely sensitive to the problems involved in field teaching efforts. 
Gregory’s report on the activities of neighborhood learning centers and child advocate 
councils in North Carolina demonstrates the possibility that teachers as innovators can 
serve as catalysts for the creation of community organizations. The groups discussed 
accrued enough power to afford temporary protection for a few poor children who 
had run afoul of insensitive educational institutions. Gregory’s report shows also the 
transitory nature of the achievement. The realization that a hard won victory is 
ephemeral often leads to frustration and weariness. Lenke’s essay reflects that kind of 
despair both by his expressed concerns and by crude stereotyping and over-generaliza- 
tion, a common by-product of frustration. The essays show the field teaching strategy 
to be a creative one that deserves to be used widely. For instance, it is a fine strategy 
for teacher education programs, for it is professional in the sense that it requires its 
practitioners to serve the client—the child—rather than some institutional organization 
such as the school. It provides a means whereby those who want to teach children can 
learn to work with them in natural settings and develop sensitivity to the problems 
poor children encounter when they come in contact with formal institutions. From 
the record reported thus far, though, it appears that field teaching might better be 
thought of as an ancillary rather than as an alternate form of educating children. 
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The principal limitation to the field teaching strategy, if it is required to stand 
alone, is revealed by the frustrations experienced by those who have used it and by the 
ephemeral nature of the successes reported. Both could have been predicted. The 
model was taken in part from the institution of the settlement house. American social 
workers have been going through the same kind of intellectual and emotional crises 
that have beset those involved in compensatory education. They have been dismayed 
to find that a certain amount of paternalism seems inherent in any kind of 
intervention. Social workers also know that the victories individual children win in 
their fight to secure substantial aid from helping agencies make little impact on 
institutional policies. The same battles must be fought over and over by child after 
child. The addition of community action to the field teaching model also traverses 
familiar territory. The limits of community action are set by the amount of power it is 
possible for the poor to achieve through their own efforts. Without question, through 
organization, poor people can acquire more power than they now have, but the 
contest remains inherently unequal. Any suggestion that, through their own efforts 
alone, the poor can achieve security and acceptance is both illusory and cruel. If the 
success of the field teaching strategy depends on its enabling poor children to learn 
basic skills and to achieve a reasonable life chance, then it is easy to predict that before 
long the strategy will be pronounced a failure. That would be unfortunate and 
misguided. 

Like its predecessor, compensatory education, field teaching hopes to accomplish 
more than its format makes possible. It is wise to deal with the child first in his own 
setting, rather than on the alien turf of a large institution. It is also sound to stress the 
need to help poor children negotiate the labyrinthine paths of social agencies that are 
supposed to provide them with life support. Field teaching is committed to the 
teaching of the skills of reading and writing, which children obviously need to master. 
Perhaps the field strategy can also have success in teaching children and others how to 
work more effectively in their own organizations. But the field strategists also give 
high priority to a purality of values and norms, and they hope to foster “creativity, 
discovery, and personal and social change through the risk taking involved in following 
through on self-initiated explorations and experiments.”! I think I understand what 
these words mean, and if I do, I agree that they stand for good things. A caring teacher 
will cherish the individuality of children but neither he nor social theorists have any 
way of knowing with certainty which characteristics are life enriching components of 
an authentic subculture and which are the destructive results of the oppression of 
poverty and discrimination. Besides, a teacher who reinforces some characteristic that 
is sure to be attacked by the larger society may be doing a disservice to the child. The 
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goal of fostering a child’s potentiality for creativity and rich life interests, though 
commendable, is not going to be realized by the act of teaching if his society is one 
that continues to oppress him. The quality of life poor people lead will never be born 
of freedom while they remain poor. 

Field teaching strategists can reduce their potential frustration and sense of failure 
by curtailing the expectations they hold for their professional work. This does not 
mean that they should cease to be social innovators; it does mean that the greater role 
for the social innovator is to attack head-on those structures in American society that 
oppress us all, although the poor more than others. It is cruelly diverting to place 
primary emphasis on the need for change in attitudes and values. In substantial part, 
we tailor these to conform to the crass realities of the world we live in. Those realities 
begin with the massive power that economic, social, and political institutions have in 
affecting our life chances. It is insufficient to call merely for the reform of helping 
institutions as they operate in poor areas. Some reforms may be made, but it is 
inconceivable that these reforms could eradicate poverty itself. What we must have are 
full-scale discussions about what creates and perpetuates poverty in this country. We 
also need intensive explorations into the ways in which the continued existence of 
poverty is destructive to the well-being of the whole American people. Then we need 
action to restructure our entire society to eliminate poverty and enhance freedom. 
This is the awesome task that confronts realistic social innovators. Field teaching 
strategies may in themselves avoid substantially the maiming of children and they may 
enhance a little the power of poor children and hence of poor people generally. That is 
a sufficient goal for one professional group as a body of professionals. The larger task 
properly belongs to us all in our capacity as citizens. 
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WILBERT W. LEWIS 


A collection of articles entitled “‘Field Teachers: An Introduction to an Alternative 
to Schools” is at once exciting and disappointing. The excitement is in the willingness 
of educators to generate an assessment of current educational practice that should be 
to members of the education establishment, to put it mildly, devastating. The 
proposed alternative, field teachers working out of neighborhood learning centers, 
seems to address itself more to the consequence of the problem than to the problem 
itself, as it is analyzed by the authors. 

The problem, identified in a penetrating analysis by Farber and Lewis, is that we 
have allowed our education system, however inadvertently, to be used as an 
instrument to maintain what they call a surplus population, by which they mean the 
poor, disproportionate non-white segment of our society which does not make it 
economically, educationally, culturally or in any of the other ways esteemed in middle 
America. They are important, so the argument goes, to provide a readily available 
source of cheap manpower as needed, to provide jobs for those engaged in combating 
or ameliorating poverty, and as a living reminder of the consequences for those who 
eschew the values of industry, ambition, and thrift. One side effect of the surplus poor 
is children culturally different, we usually call them culturally deprived, who come to 
school without the same motivation and cognitive skills as do children from the 
majority culture. 

Since the value of the majority culture also includes equal opportunity, we have 
developed a variety of compensatory education programs to provide the children of 
the poor an opportunity for supplementary educational experiences designed to help 
them participate on an equal footing in our competitive educational system and share 


Wilbert W. Lewis is director of the Child and Youth Development Institute in Nashville, 
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in the economic rewards related to successful participation. The trouble is, 
compensatory education has not worked. It does not change a disadvantaged child into 
an advantaged child. Thus, the argument runs, the educational establishment protects 
itself by the appearance of responsiveness to a major social problem, though certainly 
with the best of intentions on the part of individual participants, without solving the 
problem. Our good intentions only serve to insure that the surplus poor remain with us 
and that nothing much changes. 

The concept of the field teacher is proposed as one alternative to compensatory 
education for children of the poor. Objective, in the sense that the field teacher is not 
constrained by employment in existing agencies, and committed to the welfare of 
those he serves, he can be adamant in advocating for their rights. Since he stands 
outside the establishment, he can risk confrontation with it. He may confront 
establishment shortcomings with legal action and may at times generate sufficient 
enthusiasm for a group confrontation. By design, he has no formal sanction in a 
neighborhood in which he chooses to work, so he initiates contact with children 
informally, simply by being available for conversation or to play games, later to 
provide instruction in school subjects, and still later to get acquainted with parents and 
other neighborhood residents concerned about children. In the course of these 
activities he identifies problems related to social services or education and offers to 
help, to become an advocate who presumably is more articulate and more 
knowledgeable and thereby more likely to wrest needed services from a reluctant 
bureaucracy. When unsuccessful, he organizes community support as a power base 
from which to engage in confrontation. 

Acknowledging that I may not see clearly enough the implications of this strategy 
for systemic change, it seems that if the analysis of the problem, with all the political, 
economic, and cultural overtones of the surplus poor, is correct, then the alternative 
being proposed is a rather pallid one. The problem is indeed massive, perhaps more so 
even than these authors suggest, because children of the poor are not the only ones 
whose needs are mismatched with requirements imposed by institutionalized child 
serving systems. Since institutionalized forms of all kinds have important vested 
interests and are notably resistant to change it would appear that clearer objectives and 
a more dependable power base are essential ingredients that have been omitted, 
presumably by design, from the field teacher model. Let me hasten to add that I do 
not intend, in referring to objectives and power, a regression to planning from the top 
down in institutional change or innovation. Plans conceived in Washington meet few, 
sometimes none, of the needs of the real live people they are intended to serve. The list is 
long, and the memory painful, of grand schemes intended to combat poverty, mental 
illness, educational exceptionality, etc., that have turned out to be exercises in futility. 
The field teacher model is quite appropriate in choosing to work at the neighborhood 
level. That is where the planning for a neighborhood should be done, not in Washington. - 

That, however, is where the field teacher concept does not appear to address itself 
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adequately to the aspiration of system change. There is no built-in provision for 
planning and implementation of change. The field teacher is essentially a loner. He has 
no visible institutional affiliation. That would seem to be in his favor as he insinuates 
himself into the confidence of those who are. inclined to be suspicious of middle-class 
do-gooders. It would seem to be helpful, too, in dealing with a school principal that 
the field teacher is not on the school payroll and vulnerable to administrative 
sanctions. Any systematic impact on the structure of service for children in a 
neighborhood where field teachers are operating is difficult to visualize, though. Other 
than temporary, and perhaps rather limited, amelioration of the school’s reading 
curriculum or some such problem, the degree of institutional change seems unlikely to 
meet the demand posed by a massive social problem. 

Two elements, it seems to me, are necessary to advance the field teacher model 
beyond a stage of modest successes in advocating on behalf of individual children. 
These elements, already referred to, are clarification of objectives for system change in 
the neighborhood and a stable base of power to influence child serving systems. Both 
can be provided by the initiation of a board or council composed of parents and other 
neighborhood residents concerned about children along with some representation, 
formal or informal, by schools and other agencies serving children there. The field 
teacher is a transient, an outsider, and ultimately probably should be replaced by 
neighborhood residents as staff, but initially his professional expertise may be an 
important factor. The neighborhood board, however, provides a different kind of 
expert knowledge, the folkways and value systems that prevail there. Their 
involvement provides sanction for, and facilitates acceptance of, the individual field 
teachers. More important, they can become links with the establishment which 
broadens the base of alternatives for change. Advocacy can take place inside of an 
agency without ignoring the possibility of confrontation from the outside; and the 
kind of power play described in the article by Gregory may be blunted. Continual 
feedback from staff to board quickly reveals gaps in services and system malfunctions 
and serves as a base for development of long-range objectives to correct or supplement 
services. In implementing such objectives, of course, the board must be prepared to 
assume the stance of a political lobbyist, in effect acting as an advocate for all 
children, much as the field teacher is an advocate for individual children. Thus, 
continuity of planning and exercise of influence on resources outside the immediate 
neighborhood may enhance the effort of the individual field teacher. 

The above represents what is, at this time, an honest difference of opinion between 
the designers of the field teacher model and my own view of child advocacy. There is 
as yet no empirical data to which we may appeal, although field tests of both models 
are already under way. The most important similarity, it seems to me, is that many of 
us are discovering that our massive social problems do not respond to massive 
bureaucratic solutions. Rather, we must find ways of involving those affected by the 
problems in the invention of their own solutions. 
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Field Teaching as an Activist Strategy- 
Thoughts About Issues 


DANIEL R. ANDERSON 
JOSEPH C. TODD 


In fairness to the reader, both of the authors of this review are liberal behaviorists 
with a commitment to the implementation of the activist strategy. 

We mention this not to display our credentials and/or establish ourselves as persons 
necessarily qualified to prepare a review such as this. Rather, the purpose is to 
forewarn the reader that our review will be, no doubt, biased in some way by our 
present commitment to the activist strategy. 

In order to minimize to some extent the effects of our bias, we have attempted to 
prepare this review, at least partially, by considering the effect the series of articles 
might have upon influencing the non-activist educator to move toward a more activist 
position. 

In the reviewers’ opinion, the central theses of the five articles regarding ‘Field 
Teachers: An Introduction to an Alternative to Schools” can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Our present educational system is inadequate. 


(1) It is a “crumbling matrix of school traditions, rebellious students and faculty, 
with obsolete buildings”! which is “oriented toward maintaining a single set of 
cultural attributes that can be identified as the ‘public culture.’ ”” 


Daniel R. Anderson is an assistant professor of special education at the University of Northern 
Colorado in Greeley, Colorado; Joseph C. Todd is a training specialist at the Rocky Mountain 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center at the University of Northern Colorado. 

l«Pield Teachers: An Introduction to an Alternative to Schools,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 49 (January 1972), 83. 

2Bernard Farber and Michael Lewis, “Compensatory Education and Social Justice,’ Peabody 
_ Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 86. 
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(2) 


(3) 


It creates its own problems by continuing to view the student from a totally 
technical perspective. Thus the student’s “traits, which mark him as superior 
or inferior, are treated like private property. They are treated as though they 
belong to the child and are independent of social definition and interac- 
tion.” 

There is little chance of changing the system from within; since even though 
educators as a group may sincerely believe that they are approaching the 
problems of the excluded child in a reasonable and just manner, they are 
“quite unaware of the social implications of their efforts”* and are thus little 
more than well-meaning “unconscious agents of the need to maintain the 
status quo while fostering the illusion of reform.’’* 


Compensatory strategies have failed to solve the problem. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


From a historical perspective it is asserted that compensatory education has 
failed, and further that “it cannot succeed in equalizing access to opportunity 
or indeed even in remedying the educational deficit it focuses upon because 
the assumption on which it rests is faulty.”® 

The assumption upon which compensatory strategy is based is faulty because 
the “educational deficit of the surplus poor is not a function of their life 
style—and deprived cultural condition—but rather it is a function of the 
constraints others place upon their personal development.’’” 


These constraints include and are exemplified by unequal application of the 
law, discriminatory hiring practices, deplorable living conditions, and so 
forth. The question is asked regarding deplorable living conditions, and 
implicitly answered in the affirmative—can these conditions “be attributed to 
the educational deficits of those virtually imprisoned within them—or are 
they the awful creations of otherwise respectable citizens who exploit bigoted 
fear to the end of maximizing their own economic gain”’?® 

Accordingly, the compensatory strategy cannot successfully remediate or 


correct the problems of the surplus poor because “‘attacking the deficit in 
isolation of these constraints must result in failure because, no matter what 


3David L. Harvey and Robert W. Heiny, “The Teacher as Social Critic: An Examination of 
Neighborhood Learning Center Activities,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 


105. 


4 Farber and Lewis, p. 93. 
> Tbid. p. 93. 

© Ibid. p. 93. 

Ibid. p. 93. 

8 Ibid. p. 90-91. 
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FIELD TEACHING AS AN ACTIVIST STRATEGY—-THOUGHTS ABOUT ISSUES 


the educators do, the constraints will continue to have their negative impact 
upon the surplus poor.’’? 


The compensatory strategy will continue to be used regardless of its lack of 
demonstrable success because “if the strategy does not appear to be 
successful in terms of its stated intent, it is, nevertheless, quite successful (for 
the moment at least) in creating the illusion of reform while serving to keep 
the poor locked into their surplus status.”!° 


An alternative strategy is required. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


There is a pressing sense of urgency to implement change. “The surplus poor 
will not forever accept the onus of failure which the compensatory strategy 
implies. ... The longer we persist in our support of compensatory education 
in isolation of other more politicized strategies for change, the more militant 
will become the resistance of the surplus poor to our efforts.”!! “Our fast 
fleeting moment is now, and there are actions we can take which would 
indeed contribute to maximizing the human serviceability of our society.”’!* 
The field teacher model is suggested as an alternative. Taking “as their basic 
point of departure the local educational system as it is” the Neighborhood 
Learning Centers (NLCs) will “simultaneously redefine the teacher’s consti- 
tuency, his professional obligations and his perspective of the educational 
process” while focusing on how to “develop techniques and social bases to 
negate the operation of institutions which relegate some segment of their 
constituency to a superfluous status and hence to the social trash heap.”’!? 


The field teachers will be a new type of teacher—teachers who have the trust 
of their students—teachers who don’t ‘“‘isolate their pedagogy from the 
political efforts of the surplus poor to reform these conditions which 
victimize them.’!* A field teacher will realize that to teach the poor “he 
must demonstrate when they demonstrate; he must share the political risks 
which confront them. If he would teach them, he cannot shun the injustices 
which are their lot. He must take their side—and mean it—to have their 
trust.”’'5 


Farber and Lewis, p. 93. 
10 Tbid. p. 93. 

Ibid. p. 94. 

2 Ibid. p. 95. 

13 Harvey and Heiny, p. 116. 
14 Farber and Lewis, p. 96. 
STbid. p. 96. 
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(4) Through the field teacher the educational arena will be extended via the 
NLCs to include the entire life-space of the dispossessed. Flexibility within 
the NLCs is of particular importance since “the advocacy and organization of 
the dispossessed must follow the needs and contours of local situations.”’'® 
Thus, the NLCs’ “main function might evolve into attempts to establish and 
organize the dispossessed into a political constituency”’’—or they might 
function as advocates for individuals who have been dealt with unjustly by 
the local education system, etc. 

We have no argument with the thesis of the articles as outlined, except perhaps for 
our personal dislike for the unnecessarily obtuse theorizing from which it is derived. 
Further, we accept the proposition that the intended outcomes of such an endeavor 
constitute a maximally desirable state of affairs. 

Accepting the thesis and subscribing to the essential goodness of the outcomes does 
not, however, alleviate our concern regarding the likelihood that the model, when 
implemented in the pathetic state of affairs characteristic of our present educational 
system, will in fact succeed in achieving its desired outcomes. 

The basis of our concern centers on what we consider to be the implied irreversible 
polarity of those who choose the activist strategy and those who remain as 
“unconscious agents” perpetuating “‘progressive status-quoism,” and the lack of any 
discernible strategy for attempting to gain support from any segment of the larger 
educational community for the activist strategy. 

The activist strategy exemplified by the field teacher model is not, after all, entirely 
unique nor was any claim made that it is entirely unique. Child advocacy programs, 
store-front or impromptu schools, community organization efforts and so forth have 
been in existence for at least as long, if not longer, than the compensatory education 
strategy. 

In terms of data, either hard or soft, neither strategy can be said to be clearly and 
unequivocably superior to the other. The review offered in these articles regarding the 
failure of compensatory education is highly selective and not particularly convincing. 
Likewise, the almost complete omission of data supporting the superiority of the 
activist strategy, except that derived from theorizing and supported by volatile 
(however justifiable) language, is disconcerting. 

Lacking a sufficient data base upon which to formulate a decision for one strategy 
or the other, we suspect that this series of articles will leave the reader to accept or 
reject the activist strategy largely on the basis of his previous experiences with the 
world-at-large. 

Since it seems unlikely to us that these articles would lead an activist to opt for the 


16 Harvey and Heiny, p. 117. 
I Tbid. p. 117. 
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non-activist strategy, it remains to guess at the possible success they may have had in 
facilitating the transition of the non-activist to the activist strategy. Our guess is that 
few, if any, such “conversions” will take place. 

What about the substantially larger number of non-activist educators who presently 
hold relatively powerful positions (principals, superintendents, etc.) in the educational 
community? It will not suffice to forever characterize them as unwitting tools of a 
property oriented society. They are as human as the dispossessed—they, too, must 
learn. 

Who will teach them? Will we, if we continue to heap ridicule upon them? It seems 
likely that continuing to do so will produce little more than the same unsatisfactory 
results that we are so quick to lament when we observe its effects upon those children 
who are declared in exception to the present educational system. 

Why not view the non-activist educator in essentially the same way that we view the 
dispossessed child? That is, why not view his lack of activism as being due not to a 
deficit in his concern for humanity, but rather as a function of the constraints placed 
upon him by his “significant peer group”? 

Viewing the non-activist educator in this way will at least allow us to express some 
concern about the practical dilemma that he faces, and more importantly, it may 
provide some indications regarding strategies appropriate for gaining their active 
support. 

Making data available may provide a starting point. We are not referring here to 
only that type of data which has become the hallmark of the sterility of our present 
educational system. We propose that additional data be presented which illustrates the 
complexity and richness of the total human experience shared by the field teacher and 
his student, data which is meaningful to all parties having access to it—data which 
describes the interaction between people, and tells what were the outcomes of these 
interactions. Did the girl who was placed in the special education class return to the 
regular class? Was the teacher who took the lunch money from the girl who placed 
school books on the floor stopped? Regardless of the answers to these questions, what 
happened to the girls? 

No person who has had even minimal contact with the present educational system 
will make the mistake of believing that data alone will influence the non-activist 
educator to adopt a more activist position. Data can only affect their behavior insofar 
as their response to the data is reinforced. That is, they will, like most of us, respond 
when there is a pay-off sufficient to overcome the pay-off for not responding. The 
pay-off may be in the form of a federal grant, such as the one awarded the present 
field teacher training program, professional recognition and so forth. 

How many non-activist educators will be “activized” by this procedure? Precious 
few! How many would have to be won over in any one school to facilitate the success 
of a given field teacher or NLC? Maybe only one—and that’s precisely why these few 
are so precious. 
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Lest any of the foregoing be interpreted as a criticism of the field teacher model, 
we do not intend that it be so. Our concern represents a fear—a fear that the 
alternative to schools movement as described in these articles may have failed to value 
its own survival as highly as it values the survival of the dispossessed person. For the 
time being, at least, the survival of the latter may depend, in large part, upon the 
survival of the former. 
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A Response to Field Teachers: 
An Introduction to an Alternative 
to Schools 


ERIC A. ERRICKSON 
WILLIAM P. HAWKINSON 


The Special Advisory Committee of the January issue of the JouRNAL promised, 
among other things, to provide data justifying the field teacher’s role. The indicated 
data included goals, means, criteria of accomplishment and indices of progress of this 
alternative approach to education so that we may evaluate the effectiveness of field 
teachers.! 

The following discussion responds as a whole to the individual presentations. Its 
thesis revolves around two issues seen as consistent problem areas across all 
presentations. First, where are the data? Since it is recognized that the concepts 
related to field teaching are new, this question is revised to consider the possibility of 
stating the new teacher functions in behavioral terms to allow for evaluation. And 
second, can the competencies for field teachers be specified? Perhaps even more 
important, are there means by which these competencies can be developed? What will 
be the nature of a teacher-training program? 


Eric A. Errickson is a research associate with the Technical Assistance for Development System 
for the Handicapped Children’s Early Education Program at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill; William P. Hawkinson is an associate professor of education at the University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Behavioral Data 

One of the prominent trends in education today is the specification in behavioral 
terms of educational objectives and criteria for evaluating the success of educational 
programs. This is particularly relevant in the area of compensatory education where 
evaluation provides a basis for program modifications. Several of Farber’s suggestions 
for teacher role modification will be examined in order to assess their evaluation 
feasibility. No one writes more powerfully than Farber in outlining the multiplicity of 
needs which face the disadvantaged in our society. His suggestion for modifying the 
teachers’ roles toward becoming “active in the political process in order to change the 
tules of allocating cultural and economic goods”? becomes a generality to which ‘we 
could all ascribe. It becomes very difficult, however, to outline the end product of this 
effort in behavioral terms. 

Farber suggests that teachers and scholars must: (1) develop a critique of public 
culture which permeates our public school system; (2) free educational efforts from 
mindless conformity to these cultural dictates which restrict rather than enhance the 
full-flowering of human potential; (3) cease insisting that all children be educated to 
all facets of the public culture; (4) trade-off concerns for organized efficiency in 
society for a pluralism which values a multiplicity of life styles and skills equally; (5) 
be willing to critically assess those illusions of the public culture and to replace those 
illusions with cultural constrictions which do not divide and alienate us; and (6) close 
the social distance between those who teach and those who study.? 

In attempting to develop criterion-referenced measures for each of these statements 
many problems arise: What do the words mean? What strategies will be needed to meet 
the objectives? How will we evaluate the individual teacher’s success? Can we 
determine success for the profession as a whole? Our dilemma is somewhat akin to the 
problem expressed by the Texas farmer who said, when angered in giving directions to 
the tourist, “I can’t give you no directions when you don’t know the territory.” 

Many of us don’t know the territory. Farber and his colleagues must provide us 
with a roadmap if we are going to be able to move from here (current resting place of 
compensatory education) to there (that great social equality in the sky). 


Field Teacher Competencies 


In attempting to assemble the competencies necessary for the field teacher and/or 
teacher at large, we have compiled teacher functions from the several articles. Heiny 
and Cunningham describe the following teacher functions: (1) provide home tutoring; 
(2) solicit technical and financial assistance; (3) child advocacy—i.e., help pupil return 


2Bernard Farber and Michael Lewis, “Compensatory Education and Social Justice,’ Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 95. 


3Ibid. 
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to regular classroom, locate lawyers, provide legal fees; (4) help parent groups organize 
in response to school board policies; (5) work as teacher aides; and (6) design programs 
to hire parents as teacher technicians.* 

Harvey and Heiny, in a following article, suggest these competencies for the teacher 
who functions as a social critic: (1) look beyond commonly accepted or officially 
defined goals; (2) be aware of multiple levels of meaning for any given human event; 
(3) be aware of the latent functions of any given social event; and (4) possess a 
measure of skepticism regarding the way human events are officially interrupted by 
authorities.® 

Lenke sees teachers as ombudsmen for the entire school milieu. But he also sees 
teachers functioning without certification, tenure, compulsory attendance laws or 
school buildings. He even suggests that teachers might support themselves at 
non-teaching occupations while making themselves available as teachers.° How this 
sweeping educational and social change is to be brought about he does not tell us. 
Gregory essentially agrees with the other positions but mentions additional skills in the 
area of leading and supervising recreational activities which the field teacher should 
possess.” 

Perhaps these authors will contribute to the development of additional teacher- 
training programs and thus counter the decreasing need for educators by requiring a 
longer academic training period. This would help provide continued employment to 
college professors who might otherwise, with decreasing enrollment, become members 
of the surplus population. 

An additional question is—can traditional education establishments prepare new 
teachers with the non-traditional competencies? The ideal teacher seems to need the 
combined skills of a community organizer, social worker, legal advisor, grant writer, 
recreator and even—educator. These various skills would be difficult to acquire from 
institutions which are notoriously suspect for their teaching abilities. Viable 
alternatives must be found to existing strategies. Field teaching may indeed be an 
appropriate technique. Attempts should be made now to determine the effectiveness 
of this strategy. Data will convince more people than rhetoric. 


4 Robert W. Heiny and Joseph J. Cunningham, “Field Teaching: A Social History,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 99-100. 

SDavid L. Harvey and Robert W. Heiny, “The Teacher as Social Critic: An Examination of 
Neighborhood Learning Center Activities,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 
TIS: 

Hal Lenke, “Surviving More or Less,” Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January LOT 2) RUSTE 

7Robert J. Gregory, “To the Rescue of Child Advocacy,” Peabody Journal of Education, 49 

(January 1972), 123. 
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Alternatives to Schooling: 
Some Reflections 


PHILLIP SCHLECHTY 


Since we cannot change the schools, the least we can do is change society. In 
reading the articles which appeared in the January issue of this journal such was the 
message I received. Particularly was this message given off by the articles by Heiny, 
Gregory, Cunningham, Harvey, and Lenke.! 

Many share the obvious frustrations of Heiny et al. concerning the contemporary 
modes of educational organization. It is tempting to throw up one’s hands and accept 
the fact that schools are hopeless and seek alternatives to schooling. Charles Silberman, 
in a reasoned and well documented fashion, discovered what Lenke is apparently 
surprised and angry about, i.e., that teachers as well as students are victimized by 
schools.” Willard Waller discovered the same thing in 1932.° Indeed, each generation 
seems to discover that institutions have a way of enslaving both the ruler and the ruled 
and that men are seldom free and autonomous after all. For each generation, this 
discovery comes as a Startling surprise and is articulated as a new and unique 
phenomenon. 


Phillip Schlechty is an associate professor of education at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 


1Robert W. Heiny, Joseph J. Cunningham, “Field Teaching: A Social History”; David L. 
Harvey, Robert W. Heiny, “The Teacher as Social Critic: An Examination of Neighborhood 
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Lenke, “Surviving, More or Less,” Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 96-137. 

2 Crisis in the Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970), p. 142. 
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With such a beginning the reader may be led to expect that what follows will be 
nothing more than an apology for what Farber and Lewis have called progressive 
status-quoism.* I hold no brief for progressive status-quoism. On the contrary, I very 
much agree with the general thrust of the Farber and Lewis article. In general, I share 
the sense of frustration that is explicit and implicit in the presentations of Heiny, 
Cunningham, and Gregory. Admittedly, I do find Lenke’s apparent love of rhetoric a 
bit trying and his insistence on instructing the reader that the world is indeed a 
difficult place in which to live, boring. But, there is still much in what Lenke says that 
must be taken into account if and when we commit ourselves to the creation of the 
conditions of social justice for the child of Everyman. 

Where I part company with these authors (excluding Farber and Lewis) is in the 
assumption that providing an alternative to school provides an alternative to what 
happens to children in school. Unlike Lenke,° I believe the amount of time a student 
is compelled to spend in the instructional class period is more than negligible. The time 
is long and significant. In fact, the length of time children spend in school is cause for 
alarm, particularly given the present conditions typical of many schools. 

The role of the child advocate and neighborhood learning centers may alleviate 
some of the problems contemporary schooling creates for some of our young people. 
Perhaps child advocates can become sufficiently well organized and knowledgeable 
about organizations to work a modicum of reform in the schools themselves. This 
latter possibility is clearly an underlying hope of at least some of the authors of the 
articles discussed here. But in the long run for good or ill the schools go on, doing 
what they do; for increasingly schools do what they do in response to forces well 
beyond the local community. Furthermore, there is little in the local community that 
can be done to alter this fact. The shape and structure of school curriculum and rules 
relating to treatment of students often have their origin in state legislatures, regional 
accrediting agencies or the U.S. Office of Education. School boards, teachers, students, 
administrators, and parents find themselves forced to live with these super-agencies. As 
a bizarre illustration, in the state of North Carolina it is, by virtue of state law, illegal 
for school boards to officially establish a policy prohibiting corporal punishment. 
Clearly action to change such a policy must be taken at a level well beyond the scope 
and power of local community action. 

As American society has evolved into’a mass democracy the permeation of larger 
social structures into the cracks and crevices of local community life has become a 
reality with which serious reformers must deal. To assume that institutions which have 


4Bemard Farber and Michael Lewis, “Compensatory Education and Social Justice,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 92. 

SLenke writes: “The instructional class period is only one (negligible) part of the child’s daily 
experience,” p. 134. 
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their shape and form located in places other than the local community can be 
dramatically, indeed radically, altered by local action—individual local action at 
that—is to overlook the nature of mass society. 

Fundamentally, however, my concern with the notion of field teaching and 
neighborhood learning centers as alternatives to schools rests less in theories of mass 
society than in the practical implementation of radical reform of schools. I find the 
notion that schools are about to disappear or will be replaced by alternative 
organizations somewhat appealing but substantially an illusion. The idea of schools as 
communicative (as opposed to creative) agencies is too firmly embedded in our culture 
for the present institutional arrangements to simply dry up and wither on the vine. 
Institutions have a way of persisting even though the needs which gave rise to them 
may have long since ceased to be compelling, and decent men pray for deliverance 
from their evils. So long as institutions exist they ‘“‘control individuals against their 
will.”® In fact, the “will’’ of the individual is shaped and molded by the institutions in 
which biographies are lived. Perhaps the best a reformer can hope for is that 
institutions and organizations will be structured in such a way as to liberate more men 
than are enslaved. 

At present, or so the critics would have us believe, schools enslave more men than 
they liberate. The critics may be right. If so, is the solution to set up alternative 
arrangements and hope that somehow the enslaved and the controlled will develop 
sufficient autonomy and rational ability to select the liberating alternative? How will 
this autonomy and rationality come to be within the confines of institutions 
supposedly bent on oppression?’ Perhaps the reformers will develop a formula for 
mass producing “great men.” Maybe we can find a way of having at least one Socrates 
available for every neighborhood in our cities, every rural community, and every 
isolated hamlet.? Or perhaps we will force individuals to participate in the liberating 
alternative against their wills. Hopefully reformers will come to recognize that what 


®In the introduction to the January issue the advisory committee evidences distress about the 
fact that institutions control people against their will (p. 83). As I understand the notion 
institution, about the only way this distressing situation could be avoided is the practical relation 
of some theoretical form of anarchy. Even in anarchy some form of socialization and social control 
would surely exist. 

"It is possible that it is the conditions of institutionalized dominance that give rise to 
creativity, imagination, and intelligence. For example, in a study of the biographies and/or 
autobiographies of 400 of the most eminent people of the twentieth century, the family attitude 
of neutrality and non-directive support often advocated by modern psychologists was practically 
non-existent. Furthermore, three out of every five had serious school problems. Victor Goertzel 
and Mildred Goertzel, Cradles of Eminence (Boston: Little Brown, 1962) as reported in Robert F. 
Bieler, Psychology Applied to Teaching (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971), pp. 247-248. 


8 This seems to be Lenke’s plea when he argues for “‘teachers at large.” 
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are needed are radical reforms of our present school organizations rather than 
alternative organizations. 

I see no alternative to radical reforms in our schools. We must go to the root of the 
ways schools are put together and rearrange these structures in ways which promise to 
liberate rather than repress. At present little is known about the social organization of 
schools. Virtually nothing is known concerning the way school organization affects 
what goes on in classrooms. Indeed, beyond speculation little is known about what is 
learned in school.? Even if these things were known and understood, knowledge 
concerning how one sets about, systematically and intentionally, to change these 
complex relationships and little understood outcomes, would need to be generated. 

The relationship of the school organization to classroom behavior, and classroom 
behavior to learning is a relatively simple matter when compared to the relationship of 
the neighborhood, community or society to the development of human potentials. 
Yet, it is precisely those individuals who have given up on changing the schools who 
are now attempting to create change alternatives in this even more complex arena. 

One must admire the stance taken by those who would provide alternatives to 
schools, and from personal knowledge I can attest to the human goodness that has 
been done by some of these efforts. I believe, however, the energies, monies, 
intelligence, and talent spent on seeking alternatives to school might be better spent in 
developing alternatives within school systems. It surely requires organizational skill 
and finesse to establish new systems like the NLC’s. Why not use that skill to bring 
about fundamental changes in schools? 

Many men and women in charge of our present schools are uneasy about what they 
are doing. Many teachers know better than to do what they do, but they do not know 
how to do that which they know to be better in the confines of present school 
arrangements. Given the present organization of schools, there is probably little better 
they can do. But there must surely be better ways of organizing schools. We need all of 
the brainpower and energy available to find these better ways; for if better ways are 
not found, existing organizations will continue to do what they are doing. Prayers, 
hopes, and student rebellions notwithstanding, schools are going to be around for 
quite some time. Whether this will be for good or for ill largely depends upon whether 
radical reformers decide to be just radical, just reformers, just noisy, or truly effective 
radical reformers. 

We probably do not need any more facts about what is wrong with schools. Most 
educators are now convinced that schools must be changed, and changed radically. 
What these educators need are new insights into how these changes, once conceived, 
can be implemented and brought to a level of action. Teachers and students need 


° Robert Dreeben presents an interesting analysis of the impact of school on learning in his book 
On What Is Learned in School (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 
1968). 
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access to alternative modes of action in school not alternative modes of schooling. 
Here Lenke is much more to the point than are some of the other authors. The fact 
that teachers must be knowledgeable about the ways schools are put together if they 
are to be effective child advocates in the school has not escaped his attention. This 
same knowledge would be useful if one set about to systematically reform schools. But 
Lenke seems much more concerned about reforming teachers than reforming school 
systems. Certainly teachers must take on new roles in radically altered school 
organizations. But if teachers are to bring about dramatic changes in schools, they 
must be willing to face the fact that individual action, while noble, is not sufficient to 
bring about change in complex and powerful organizations such as schools. Some form 
of organized collective action is the only viable alternative. The AFT and the NEA 
notwithstanding, to date teachers and reformers have not found ways of organizing 
themselves in ways that will promote professional militancy aimed at reform. Without 
such organizations, however, reform efforts will be isolated and largely abortive. The 
world in which we live is a world of organized power. 

Obviously, my reaction to the idea of Neighborhood Learning Centers and field 
teaching as alternatives to schools is mixed. On the one hand, I am much impressed 
with the potential of such arrangements for alleviating, in individual cases, much of the 
trauma, frustration, and distress that schooling causes for a significant portion of 
students. On the other hand, I fear that the tendency of the neighborhood learning 
center to provide an alternative for teachers as well as for students may take from the 
school precisely those individuals most needed if effective school reform is to take 
place. Such alternatives permit frustrated teachers an escape valve which may solve 
their personal problems and the personal problems of some students; however, without 
the boiling and seething of their frustrations in faculty meetings, teachers’ lounges, and 
elsewhere in the school the best we can expect from schools is a benign form of 
progressive status-quoism. 1 empathize and sympathize with teachers who. like 
Lenke, feel the frustration of schooling so deeply. But the only alternative we can 
afford to give the frustrated teacher is the alternative of creating the ways and means 
to effect reform in the school, and of taking the responsibility for generating the 
knowledge and insight which will make such reform possible. If the social 
reconstructionists of the past generation had given more systematic attention to the 
ways that schools are put together and how desired change might be practically 
implemented, we might not be facing the present crisis in education. But they had 
bigger things in mind, the reconstruction of society. In some ways those who are 
advocating alternatives to school seem to follow in the. footsteps of the social 
reconstructionists. Changing society is a noble goal, but if educators would reconstruct 
society, at a minimum they must first reconstruct the schools. At the very least, 
changing the schools will provide good practice for the more difficult task some 
educational reformers have set for themselves. 
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Democracy and Learning in 


Field Teaching 


J. RODNEY DAVIS 


Key words in the field teaching program are democracy and learning. The 
preservation and extension of democracy, if not its survival, is a central political 
concern of western civilization. Philosophically it is a central concern of western 
thought. Its vitality depends upon the presence, creation, and consideration of 
alternatives. Pluralism is an essential ingredient in democracy; the wider choice of 
alternatives contributes to the possibility of designing new approaches to life and 
taking more productive action. The mix of individual and group goals in society is the 
grist for the work of democracy. Many observers of the United States today see the 
drift toward polarization and the difficulty of communication between various 
segments of society as defining a major task for the country. While these comments 
focus on the western world, appropriate interpolations could be made to the world 
community and various East-West interactions. 

It is not a meaningless occurrence that “Where’s the action?” and “What’s 
happening?” are frequently used greetings today. We are looking for work. Technology 
has brought us to the place where work is a scarcity. The abundance of goods and 
services hides the fact that jobs are scarce and the need for workers is diminished. 
Norbert Weiner has suggested that the steam shovel devalued man’s back and the 
computer has devalued his mind, particularly in all routine operations. Work—that is, 
people working in concert for their own good and satisfaction—has declined in our 
affluent age. 


J. Rodney Davis is an associate professor of psychology at La Verne College in La Verne, 
_ California. 
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At the same time we have a growing realization of the intrinsic value of work. Man 
is a social being, in the Adlerian sense, who finds his rightful place in society when he 
makes a useful contribution to himself and society. In work or action we experience 
ourselves as being useful and under the spell of usefulness we are active, courageous, 
creative, and find appropriate ways to integrate our sense of identity with an 
identification with mankind. 

Affluence has had the surprising result of bringing the haves and have nots of our 
world together in the search for action and work. The affluent look for-work because 
of the competition for jobs resulting from technological servants such as computers 
and automated machines. The poor look for work because capital has a vested interest 
in comfortable levels of unemployment. The creation of meaningful work has become 
an interest of both groups. This brings together in our democratic society widely 
divergent groups and representatives of alternative patterns of life. The presence of 
these alternatives provides a pregnant climate for change and creativity. The potential 
for change today is reflected in the reluctance to change that can be observed in the 
establishment. 

Schools will need to move into the area of creating work or action, even voluntary 
work, because of the shift from a work-abundant world to a work-impoverished world. 
Schooling as we have known it was structured in a world of work that was looking for 
knowledge. Our situation is now reversed. We live in a world of knowledge that is 
looking for work. Field teachers move outside the school, which has failed to respond 
to this change, in order to bring action or work into the experience of people who 
have lost this opportunity. 

Initial efforts to make the shift from information processing to the development of 
work will need to take place outside the established school. Field teachers can make a 
vital contribution in this area by applying learning techniques to the comprehension of 
experience, the formulating of problems, and most importantly, to the organization of 
diverse groups of people to work together on their common problems. 

Field teachers will be widely criticized for being social engineers (meddlers) and 
told to go back to teaching the 3Rs. But the basic qualities of intellectual 
life—studying one’s experience, considering alternative ways of behaving, acting or 
working for personal and group fulfillment and satisfaction, and responsibly handling 
the outcomes and spin-offs of one’s behavior—remain the essentials that must be 
covered by schools, curricula, teachers, and learners. 

Learning is more than understanding facts or establishing a point of view. Much 
educational practice reduces a body of knowledge into logical units and teachers to 
invoke an understanding or an attitudinal or psycho-motor response to the material of 
each unit. This is a limited view of learning, however. Learning may be open-ended, 
also, apparently erratic in its progress toward known goals, and most importantly, may 
transcend or go beyond what is presently known. Learning for comprehension is not 
to be confused with learning for creativity. 
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McLuhan has suggested that children interrupt their education to go to school. The 
information-rich media environment is more instructive to children than the 
poorly-financed tax-supported public schools. The streets (like other alternatives to 
the established school) have the advantage also of not being committed to a set 
curriculum and learning is free to be closely related to interest and motivation and to 
move into new and creative areas. The field teacher’s responsibility is probably not to 
organize or manipulate the direction of this activity, but to be responsive to it along 
with everyone else so that communication remains possible and can be facilitated 
across pluralistic lines. 

The field teacher can be at work at the heart of the process of making democracy 
work. In this context social action, social justice, the development of minority cultural 
groups, and the inclusion of excluded citizens in society become areas for learning and 
action. The social action emphasis of field teaching is a consequence of the affluence 
of our time in terms of information, goods, services, and the decline of work. The field 
teacher is at work to improve the learning of students. Questions relating to all the 
conditions of people become the curriculum. What people do and aspire to do become 
legitimate subject matter. Because life is complex and the contemporary expression of 
life is novel, a new curriculum is required; previous curricula can only serve as a point 
of departure and in some cases may be misleading and need to be rejected altogether. 
We cannot insist on any of our past ways of formulating problems, of applying 
constructs, or ordering and sequencing our learning experiences. 

The similarities of democracy and learning become evident in the emphasis on 
interaction between alternatives, on problem solving, and on the open-ended and novel 
qualities of experience. While technology has heated up information processes, 
including the creation as well as the storage and transmission of information, it has 
cooled the world of work and action. The schools must follow the lead of field 
teachers in making an appropriate shift in the school from learning to work and to 
learning outside the school. 
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An Examination of the “Field Teacher” 
as an Alternative to Schools 


ERNEST R. HOUSE 


If the one trillion dollars of the Gross National Product were divided by fifty 
million family units, every family in the United States would have an income of 
$20,000. After you check to see whether you are getting yours, consider this: the 
bottom fifth of the families in the country gets 3.2 percent of the total income; the 
top fifth gets 46 percent.’ Unbelievable, but true. In a democratic society, why do 
people accept such a small piece of the pie? 

Such is the question this journal considered in relation to education in a recent 
issue devoted to “‘Field Teachers: An Introduction to an Alternative to Schools.” The 
article by Farber and Lewis,” a critical attack on the assumptions and intentions of 
compensatory education and Harvey and Heiny’s~ analysis of the socialization of poor 
children in the school system, carry the conceptual burden of the issue and the other 
three articles describe attempts to implement these ideas. 


Ernest R. House is an assistant professor of education and evaluation specialist at the Center for 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. 

1 The New Republic, January 22, 1972. 

Bernard Farber and Michael Lewis, “Compensatory Education and Social Justice,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 85-96. 

3David L. Harvey and Robert W. Heiny, “The Teacher as Social Critic: An Examination of 
Neighborhood Learning Center Activities,” Peabody Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 
104-118. 
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As sketchy as these articles are, they shine beside the sludge being written about the 
education of the poor, the field being in the throes of the intellectual dry heaves. Put 
simply, Farber and Lewis contend that the assumption that learning deficiencies result 
from cultural background and that the remediation of these deficiences will result in 
the poor becoming socially competitive is wrong. Rather, the “deficit” is a function of 
the external constraints placed upon the life chances of the poor. The poor constitute 
a “surplus” population necessary to the efficiency of a technological society. By 
treating learning problems removed from context as being a deficiency of the 
individual, any attack on such problems is bound to fail. By thus attacking the 
problem, we simultaneously appease our egalitarian values and also serve our interests 
by being assured of failure. Dealing with the poor becomes an industry which we help 
exploit and maintain. Thus “‘the compensatory strategy is successful in its failure to 
realize its explicit intentions.”* This strategy of fostering the illusion of attacking a 
social problem, when in fact nothing is done, Farber and Lewis label “progressive 
status-quoism.” 

Are those charges in fact true? Are we culpable, however unintentionally, of 
maintaining the poor in a depressed state? Direct evidence on such global assertions is 
difficult to obtain, but strong circumstantial evidence would indicate it may be so. By 
most measures of success, compensatory education programs have been a failure.* Few 
programs have been able to provide evidence that they increase achievement scores. If 
achievement scores are abandoned as proxy measures for improved life chances, little 
evidence remains. If compensatory education programs have been designed to 
redistribute funds to poor people, their inadequacy must be measured against the 
astounding inequities in the income distribution. The situation is even worse when the 
distribution of funds are examined, as in the NAACP audit of Title I. It seems that 
little of the money gets to the people for whom the program was designed. 
Documentation has been provided that shows that education in our largest city is 
institutionally designed to make poor children fail.° It would seem that considerable 
evidence would support the Farber-Lewis thesis. 

I would have wished that Farber and Lewis had made more explicit the 
inter-institutional relationships in the argument. Education is a subordinate institution 
in the society, superior perhaps only to religion. Certainly the controlling institutions 
in society are the economic ones. One might argue that education has no chance, and 
never had any, of remediating the life chances of the poor in this society, which is 
essentially an income distribution problem. Perhaps education was assigned a task 


4 Farber and Lewis, p. 93. 

> David K. Cohen, “Politics and Research: Evaluation of Several Action Programs in Education,” 
Review of Educational Research, 40 (April 1970). 

6 Arnie Stein, “Strategies of Failure,” Harvard Educational Review, 41 (May 1971). 
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impossible for it to accomplish and is being used as a fat whipping boy. When it fails to 
perform its mission, the onus must fall either on education or on the poor themselves. 
The recrimination and acrimonious debate between the two groups detract attention 
from the real problem and suggest new possibilities of controls. This argument does 
not absolve education from the sorting role it is now performing, but it does raise the 
question of how independent it really is and how much can realistically be expected 
from it. 

This may be part of the reason why Farber and Lewis’ suggestions as to what 
educators can do are rather weak. Certainly a critique of the situation is necessary and 
teachers of the poor should identify more closely with their students. These 
suggestions are hardly adequate for attacking the massive problem they have outlined. 
I wish they had spent some time as sociologists, discussing the conditions and 
organizational forms under which such developments might occur. Fortunately, some 
of the other articles in the issue attack the problem. 

Finally, one minor point: I was irritated by the strictly utilitarian argument in the 
conclusion—that victimizing the poor is wrong because it might blow our society apart. 
Was it all right fifty years ago when we had fewer problems of national unity? I am 
sure that the authors did not intend that to stand as their final moral judgment on the 
issue—a minor blemish on a masterful critique. 

Harvey and Heiny apply a similar critique to the socialization of the lower class. 
The lower-class life style is traced as a rational and realistic response to being regarded 
as a “surplus population,” i.e., to economic and social uncertainty outside their 
control. The school serves as a mechanism for stratifying the society into social classes 
and maintaining social elites. This it does by labeling and differential treatment. 
Besides creating this reserve labor force, the society must be able to control the 
marginal population, which it does by rendering them passive. They must accept their 
exclusion as being of their own doing. This is done by attributing disreputable traits to 
them. Hence, they are stripped of any chance of a stable work career and relegated to 
an underclass position—finding odd jobs, unemployment, etc. Thus a “‘surplus” 
population is generated. 

Without denying the effects of labeling, I think Harvey and Heiny underplay other 
mechanisms that sytematically and inequitably distribute knowledge among social 
classes. The cognitive psychologist Bruner has said, ““My work on early education and 
social class, for example, has convinced me that the educational system was in effect 
our way of maintaining a class system—a group at the bottom. It crippled the capacity 
of children in the lowest socioeconomic quarter of the population to participate at full 
power in society, and did so early and effectively.”’’ Bruner sets great importance on 


7Jerome S. Bruner, The Relevance of Education (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1971). 
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“intentionality” in learning and sees the culture of poverty differing in the setting of 
goals and means. 

The nature of the inequity is suggested by a review of learning task studies.® High 
socioeconomic and white students score higher on tasks requiring formal conceptual 
activity and on tasks of recalling and applying knowledge. Those are tasks that require 
use of a set of formal, conceptual rules, such as mathematics. However, lower 
socioeconomic groups and blacks scored just as well on imaginative conceptual 
activities, which require departure from highly formalized conventions. It would 
appear that poor students are denied access to formal conventional models so highly 
valued in a technical society. 

Harvey and Heiny have struck upon a key explanatory idea in the concept of career 
trajectories. Deprived of seeing their life in career terms, why should the poor subject 
themselves to learning abstract conventionalized models? Some curious support for 
this is derived from studies of programs for the gifted. In many classes, gifted 
students are induced to master great quantities of difficult materials by the belief that 
it would have great utility for them in their future careers—a view strongly reinforced 
by the exhortations of parents and teachers. Without this sense of mission, most 
students could not have endured the pace. Much of the materials were seen by 
students as being dull and having no intrinsic value whatsoever beyond their career 
advancement. It seems reasonable that career trajectories are used not only to control 
the poor but also the gifted, who are the presumed beneficiaries of the system. 

If such arguments are true, what is to be done? Part of an answer is supplied by 
Harvey and Heiny and somewhat more in the Heiny-Cunningham article.!° These are 
the ideas of field teachers, neighborhood learning centers, and child advocacy. Harvey 
and Heiny see the educator relating to the basic problem as either a “perpetuator”’ or 
an “innovator.” The perpetuator accepts the official definitions and continues to 
interpret events with individualistic explanations. The innovator sees the situation 
from the vantage point of competing interest groups and tries to help the surplus 
populations. He goes beyond official explorations and is aware of multiple levels of 
meaning for any event. 

Field teachers offer an alternative to the schools. Operating outside the school and 
without an administrative hierarchy, as outlined by Heiny and Cunningham, they may 
work in the home, in the neighborhood, or in the school as a child advocate. Field 
teachers, through functions such as establishing neighborhood learning centers, seek to 


SWilliam D. Rohwer, Jr., “Learning, Race, and School Success,” Review of Educational 
Research, 41 (June 1971). 
Ernest R. House, Joe M. Steele, and Thomas Kerins, The Gifted Classroom. (Urbana, Illinois: 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation, June 1971). 
0Robert W. Heiny and Joseph Cunningham, “Field Teaching: A Social History,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 49 (January 1972), 97-103. 
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promote pluralistic values and foster pluralistic action. The learning centers seek to 
redefine the teacher’s constituency, professional obligations, and perspective. 

In spite of considerdble field work, these attempts are best understood as strivings 
for new organizational forms that will support both the critique and the innovator. It 
is difficult to judge the current success of the field teacher simply from a description 
of his activities. One is reduced to a priori analysis. The greatest danger, it seems to 
me, is continued support. Why should the Office of Education continue to support 
such a radical activity? That they have so far reflects great diplomacy on the part of 
the sponsors or the fact that OE officials do not read project reports. Continuation of 
the program also speaks well for the administrative sheltering. Surely there have been 
counter-pressures. Yet the tribulations of the OEO’s legal aid program must give one 
pause. 

The second problem I see is one of internal support. The top fifth of the income 
group mentioned earlier, that draws off 46 percent of the national income, starts at 
$12,000. I suspect that the authors of these articles are well within that income group. 
It is also difficult to see how anyone could be an advocate for the poor without also 
being an advocate for himself. Some of the urban planners have realized that the plans 
they advocate are as much for themselves as for the poor. Even if the field teacher 
does not realize it, the poor with whom he works most certainly will. Such 
self-realization should be an essential part of the training of the field teacher. 

It is useful to remember that reformers are subject to the same societal mechanisms 
as anyone else. Career trajectories still exercise control over their behavior. Heiny and 
Cunningham relate a revealing episode in the social history of field training. The 
intellectual ferment at the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children from which 
the field teacher idea developed, led to the planning of a store-front school operation. 
In the spring of 1968, initial operational agreements were reached among the 
principals. “This project was not put into operation because later in 1968 this core 
group disbanded as members took positions in other universities.” To what degree are 
the reformers themselves subject to progressive status-quoism? 

Nonetheless, these attempts are the most promising I have seen in operation. The 
search for new organizational forms is unquestionably the right direction. What these 
forms may be is still unknown. In his critique of sociology, Gouldner contends that 
“The university’s central problem is its failure as a community in which rational 
discourse about social worlds is possible.”!? He calls for the development of 
theoretical collectivities. ““The capacity of such theoretical collectivities to reach 
beyond the university, while maintaining a foothold there, is more than a way to 
express their relevance to the problems of the larger world; it is probably also a 


u Heiny and Cunningham, p. 99. 
12 Alvin W. Gouldner, “What Sociology Needs,” Psychology Today, 5 (September 1971), 97. 
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requisite for the maintenance of rational discourse in social theory. ... In short, my 
assumption is that it is organization, social organization, that provides the key 
mediation between social theory and social practice.’’!% 

I agree with Gouldner about the primacy of new forms of social organization. 
Whatever else one may say about the field teacher as an alternative to schools, it is one 
of the few credible steps in that direction. 


13 Alyin W. Gouldner, “What Sociology Needs,” Psychology Today, 5 (September 1971), 97. 
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The Case for Options in and 
to Higher Education 


JOHN GRABLE 


During the two and one-half decades from the mid-1940’s to the present the 
American people developed a love affair with higher education. It began with the 
returning World War II veterans and the G.I. Bill, and during the succeeding 
twenty-five years Americans came to believe in higher education as the answer to the 
problems of mankind. The spectacular successes of higher education, and there have 
been many, only served to reinforce its popularity and it becaine a rather commonly 
accepted American viewpoint that higher education was the ingredient essential to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. As college and university enrollments climbed it 
was not uncommon to hear people speak in terms of universal higher education. For 
example, in 1947, the Truman Commission declared that “the time has come to make 
education through the 14th grade available in the same way that high school education 
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is now available.” Presidents following Truman found the cause of universal higher 
education to be a worthy one, and both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson issued 
statements in support of it. By 1964, the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association recommended education beyond high school for 
everyone. The Commission concluded its report with the following statement: “The 
goal of universal education beyond the high school is no more Utopian than the goal 
of full citizenship for all Americans, for the first is becoming prerequisite to the 
second. If a person is adjudged incapable of growth toward a free mind today, he has 
been adjudged incapable of the dignity of full citizenship in a free society. That is a 
judgment which no American conscious of his ideals and traditions can likely make.””! 

Apparently this goal was rather widely accepted for university and college 
enrollments exceeded even the fondest expectations of the presidents of those 
institutions, giving rise to mammoth institutions which came to be known in Clark 
Kerr’s rather graphic terms as multiversities. The achievement of universal higher 
education in the United States seemed to be a foregone conclusion, requiring only the 
passage of a few additional years until it became a reality. Soon the day would dawn 
when every American would have had the college experience. 

By the late 1960’s however, higher education, doubtless expecting to find its 
product and reputation more highly valued than ever, found instead an open student 
revolt in progress. Campus buildings were burned and offices were looted. In some 
instances, university officials were held as hostages until demands of rioting students 
were met. Campuses turned into armed camps and, in many universities, the search for 
truth became instead a search for weapons. 

The causes of the student dissatisfaction are diverse but at least certain ones are 
worthy of attention here. The first relates to that condition which Kingman Brewster 
so aptly terms the involuntary campus. Within the American society at large, various 
pressures, some subtle and unnoticed and some clearly recognizable, had been at work 
for several years forcing students onto college campuses, in many cases virtually 
against their will. The most obvious pressure and the most clearly identifiable one 
from the male students’ point of view at least was the draft. But others were equally 
effective. There was, for example, parental pressure, insisting that offspring attend 
college often in complete disregard of the youngster’s interests or abilities. Moreover, a 
number of vocations, such as medicine, law, teaching, engineering, and architecture 
were closed completely to those without the college degree. Industry and business 
came to demand a baccalaureate degree as a prerequisite for entering the so-called 
management training programs, even at the lowest level. These pressures, with various 
others, gave rise to the generally accepted American view that the surest route to 
upward social and economic mobility was over the freeway of higher education. As the 
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School (Washington: National Education Association, 1964). 
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pressures for college attendance increased there was a corresponding loss of freedom of 
choice by American young people. The question was no longer “Should Johnny go to 
college?” but “Which college should Johnny attend, and what are his economic 
prospects if he chooses to major in law instead of veterinary medicine?” The battle for 
college admissions, especially for admission to the best colleges (i.e., those seen as 
most selective in admissions policies), moved into the high school and students became 
aware that good high school grades were one of the essentials required for admission to 
the prestigious college or university. In this struggle, some high schools directed their 
attention to preparing students to enter certain universities, judging the effectiveness 
of their curricular programs by the number of high school graduates who were 
admitted. The value of the baccalaureate degree had been oversold to the American 
people and the young were being encouraged, pressured, and even forced to obtain 
that degree at any cost. 

Neither were the effects of this oversell lost on certain other sectors of the 
American public. Minority groups, heretofore excluded from most of the best 
universities, began to speak out, for if higher education opened the door to 
opportunity for the American majority, should it do any less for an American 
minority? Everyone clamored to go to college. 

The sobering effects of the recent student unrest in this country have led to a 
reassessment of higher education, and where it was once assumed that higher 
education was to be universal, questions regarding the validity of that assumption are 
now being voiced. Some see the rejection of universal higher education as a result of 
the costs involved. James A. Perkins, former president of Cornell University, recently 
stated: “We are now beginning to see the first signs of what will be an increased public 
resistance to the idea that higher educational budgets should and can grow 
continuously at the rate of 10 percent a year. We are not yet prepared to make higher 
education a way of life, and we do not now believe, although maybe some day we will, 
that everyone should be involved in higher education or should spend a larger fraction 
of his life in the educational process than is now the case.” 

Others, however, seem inclined to find more pressing problems than cost. Moynihan 
writes that 

the system isn’t working very well, and a large number of persons in the system appear to 

want it profoundly changed. Hardly to be assumed then is an untroubled expansion of the 

present system, where about half the relevant age groups obtain some postsecondary 
education, to a stage where all, or almost all, do so. The most generally agreed point is that 
the proportion of young persons who really would want and could benefit from higher 


education carried on at traditional levels of intellect and discipline is limited. (There is a 
presumed genetic limitation, perhaps also a cultural one.) Judgments will differ on just how 


2 James A. Perkins, “Higher Education in the 1970's,” Educational Record, 51 (Summer 1970), 
248. 
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large or small that proportion might be, but almost everyone agrees it is considerably lower 
than the proportion of youth who are students in higher education at this moment.? 


If one accepts Moynihan’s proposition that only a limited number of American 
young people can benefit from traditional higher education, or, in fact, actually desire 
to have it, the question then seems to become a two-sided one. First, should certain 
changes be brought about in the traditional patterns of American higher education in 
order to make it more responsive than it now is, or historically has been, to the public 
needs and desires? Second, should certain options be developed to provide satisfactory 
alternatives to higher education for those American young people who do not wish to 
go to college? 

The answer to both questions it seems to me must be affirmative. American higher 
education must be changed in those ways which will permit it to meet the perceived 
needs of the American people and to those critics who dispute this point of view I 
would simply state a very pragmatic fact of life: American higher education is largely a 
public enterprise paid for by public funds. Politicians, whether at the state or national 
level, are generally quite aware of and responsive to public demands; therefore, 
changes will be brought about in higher education either by enlightened university 
faculties and administrations acting in the best interest of their constituencies or by 
state and national legislative bodies forcing such changes as they deem necessary and 
in the public interest upon the universities. 

What kinds of changes are required? Each day seems to produce new recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for change in higher education, ranging from simple manipula- 
tion of class schedules to profound changes in degree structures and attendance 
patterns. Many of these suggestions and recommendations are finding at least limited 
application. There are colleges, for example, where the calendars have simply been 
rearranged to permit better utilization of facilities. On the other end of the 
continuum, it is possible to find campuses where profound changes are occurring. One 
such example is the University Without Walls, a program backed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under which a consortium of 17 colleges grants a 
student credit for a curriculum of his own design—which might include art work or 
service in the Peace Corps. Perhaps the most comprehensive recommendations 
regarding proposed changes to date are to be found in the recent special report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education entitled Less Time, More Options. This 
report calls attention to a wide range of alternatives to the quite rigid structure of 
current undergraduate enrollment patterns. That such a large proportion of the 
American public is engaged in at least thinking about new directions for higher 
education is probably a healthy sign. That many shortsighted and ill-considered 
changes will be developed, and in some cases instituted, is a corresponding danger. 


3 Daniel P. Moynihan, ‘“‘On Universal Higher Education,” Educational Record, 52 (Winter 1971), 
Te 
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Is change enough? Can the patterns of higher education ever be redirected and 
reconstructed in ways which will appeal to all Americans? The answer is probably not, 
if we persist in the myopic view of higher education as the traditional four-year liberal 
arts oriented experience. Perkins comments meaningfully, “we in education, parti- 
cularly in higher education, must reduce our propaganda that a four-year liberal arts 
experience is a necessity for everyone. This style of education, though essential for 
many, is probably not meaningful for more than one in five, and may be harmful for 
half the rest.* 

One of the effective alternatives in higher education is the community junior 
college. The effectiveness of this institution resides largely in three factors. The first, 
the open door or nonselective admissions policy, makes possible the admission of large 
numbers of students who would otherwise never have gained entry to higher education 
under the traditional criteria of entrance examination scores and high school grades. 
The second factor is that these are largely established as commuter institutions where 
students drive to the campus for class attendance and campus activities while continuing 
to live at home. We have never fully explored in higher education the consequences of 
segregating large masses of young people, many of whom have indefinite or even 
unformed value systems, onto campuses away from the stabilizing influences of home, 
family, and local community, but it appears to some that the disadvantages of such an 
arrangement may outweigh the advantages. The third reason for community junior 
college effectiveness comes from its endorsement of occupational or vocational-tech- 
nical education. There has existed for many years an attitude in higher education that 
vocational or occupational education is a second-rate experience reserved for those 
students too limited in academic ability to find true happiness in the liberal arts. But 
the hard facts of the matter are that at the present time only one student in ten leaving 
the educational system without a bachelor’s degree has some specific occupational 
preparation.* The problem is compounded by the fact that the number of young 
people seeking jobs is rapidly expanding, but the number of traditional entry jobs is 
not. Clearly, there is an imbalance in a situation where poor philosophers are more 
highly prized than good plumbers (to paraphrase John Gardner) and that imbalance 
must be corrected. 

Important as the potential of the community junior college is for changing the face 
of higher education, however, it is only one of a host of alternatives which must be 
explored, expanded, and utilized. One of the most interesting approaches is that being 
taken by New York State in which an external degree program will enable qualified 
persons not enrolled in college to earn degrees through independent study, work 


4 Perkins, p. 247. 
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experience, and examinations. In other institutions a portion of the degree 
requirements may be earned through programs such as the College-Level Examination 
Program or by the granting of credit for certain recognized work experience. Other 
possibilities—concurrent course enrollment and supervised work experience; alternate 
terms of study and work; greater program flexibility to allow students to drop in and 
drop out as suits their particular schedules and needs; and the concept of the open 
university—must be examined and instituted where feasible. 

But what of options to higher education? Is there to be a place in the American 
society for the person who chooses, for whatever reason, not to go to college? Perhaps 
the most cogent response to this question is to be found in the recently issued report 
of the special task force initiated by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make recommendations for changing the direction of higher education. 
Under the topic of “Expanded Noncollege Opportunities” the task force had these 
suggestions: 

The most cursory discussion with students forces one to recognize that many are in college 

simply for the lack of something else to do. We believe that there must be expanded 

opportunity for the young to engage in meaningful tasks outside college. 

... Wwe recommend that efforts to expand noncollege opportunities be directed away from 

large, federally-run programs into two other areas. 

The greatest opportunity lies in the restructuring of the existing tasks within industry 


and government (and even the university) so as to eliminate artificial barriers and utilize the 
talents of youth through: 

—part-time hiring, eliminating the idea that only the two ends of the skill spectrum can 
work part-time, professionals as consultants and the unskilled as hourly labor. 

—internship programs that operate year round rather than just during the summer, so 
that real tasks can be assigned rather than make-work. 

—apprenticeship programs that utilize an old concept for new tasks in all types of 
jobs—white collar, blue collar, professional. 

—review of credential requirements, as has been done in the drive to encourage minority 
employment but on a broader scale, so as to reverse the upward spiral of credentialing 
for job requirements, forcing applicants to seek degrees while, simultaneously, the 
greater availability of degree holders pushes up job requirements. 

—joint work-study scholarships, where the student obligates himself to his employer for 
two or three years in return for financial aid. 

The second opportunity lies in the encouragement of the growing number of attempts to 
develop indigenous voluntary organizations devoted to social problem-solving. We believe 
that federal funds will be better spent through the establishment of an agency or foundation 
designed to aid these organizations than by the operation of large federal youth programs. 
Such an agency might provide modest grants to selected programs that utilize young 
peoples... - 

With more attractive opportunities outside the academic world, fewer young people will 
enter college simply for lack of a better alternative.° 


®Task Force on Higher Education, report cited in The Chronicle of Higher Education, March 
ey Weal 
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The implementation of recommendations such as those given by the task force will 
be costly both in terms of manpower and money. It will, moreover, require a joint and 
concerted effort on the part of the business community, the universities, and 
government in order to succeed, for the overselling of the baccalaureate degree has 
itself been a time-consuming and expensive process. Will we succeed in our efforts to 
change higher education and to provide acceptable options for American young 
people? Perhaps the answer ought to be, can we afford not to? 
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Children See Themselves as 


Others See Them 


PAUL MAZZA 
CLARK TUFTE 


How can elementary school children be assisted by schools to monitor their 
behavior independently? This question prompted us to examine the past processes by 
which we controlled the children in our classrooms. The methods we had used were 
difficult to face; yet in all honesty we had relied upon them exclusively. We were 
present, we scolded, we looked crossly at kids, we kept them after school, we pleaded, 
we reasoned, we used grades, we praised, we used privileges, we smiled, we laughed, we 
used parents, we ignored, and sometimes we used the principal to control behavior. 

We did a lot of things, but what did the child do? The child’s role in monitoring his 
behavior was always subordinate to an authority figure. Actually the child did not 
have to evaluate his behavior as this was done for him by the teacher. A child could 
behave in school in a given way for quite some time, and not be particularly conscious 
of his behavior until the teacher suddenly brought it to his attention. At that point the 
child had a decision to make. The decision was like a moment of truth. 


Teacher: “Albert, why are you making those faces?” 

Albert (to himself): ‘“‘Oh-oh, she’s mad. What did she say I was doing? Making 
faces. Yea, that’s it. Wonder what kind of faces I was making, if I was!” 

Teacher (sternly): “‘Well, Albert, you haven’t answered me.” 

Albert: “I’m sorry.” 


Paul Mazza is an associate professor of elementary education at Shippensburg State College in 
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Teacher (relaxed): ““That’s better.” 

Unfortunately the exchange does not end at this point. 

Albert (to himself): “She’s nuts. I wasn’t making any faces. Who does she think 

she is anyway?” s 

By acting as an interpretor of behavior the teacher is in a position of telling a 
student how he has acted. The student must decide: (1) if he did behave as the teacher 
indicated, (2) if the teacher operated with partial information, and (3) if the teacher 
were wrong. The student is in a position to either totally or partially accept or reject 
the teacher’s interpretation of his behavior. It is quite possible that the student may 
even reject the teacher. How often is it that students reject teachers? 

What a choice for the student! He must choose between accepting someone’s 
interpretation of his behavior and in the process of that acceptance reject part of 
himself, or rejecting someone’s interpretation of his behavior, thus being supportive of 
himself. One can easily imagine which choice has the greatest possibility of being made 
by the pupil. 

Changes in behavior are dependent upon one of two sources, both of which are 
external to the child: teacher authority or peer pressure. The child is reacting to 
external stimuli rather than depending upon an initial self-evaluation of his behavior. 
We have become Pavlov’s bell upon which the student could depend for control. He 
only has to learn how much external conformity would satisfy us. How are these 
processes helping him to monitor his own behavior? It seems that the approaches we 
have used actually have fostered a dependence on the part of the child. He is trying to 
please us, not himself, and too often when the bell is gone so is his desirable response. 

What if a child could see his behavior as others see it? Would he react to his 
behavior as others had reacted to it when he saw himself through the impartial eye of a 
camera? Would this view of himself be enough to cause him to want to change his 
behavior? Our classroom for nine-, ten-, and eleven-year olds at Burris Laboratory 
School already had access to a video tape camera and recorder. A creative Teaching 
Grant from Ball State University financed the purchase of video tapes, and we were on 
our way to try an alternative approach to external reward and punishment as a means 
of changing behavior. 

The basic idea was to permit the child to view himself from a different perspective 
than is usually available to him. Through the use of video tape his behavior would be 
recorded in as many different settings as possible within the classroom. This would 
allow the student the opportunity to view himself from a different perspective, and 
then to analyze his behavior for the purposes of self-assessment and establishment of 
behavioral goals. Through periodic recordings, progress toward the behavioral goals 
chosen would be evaluated by the student. 

The following procedure served as the basic format in working with the child: 

1. The child’s behavior was video taped without his knowledge in a classroom 

situation chosen by the teacher. 
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2. Before viewing the tape, the child verbally assessed his own behavior as he 
perceived it during the time taped. 
a. Specific questions might be asked at this point to guide the child’s 
assessment, but only when the child seemed to be unable to express his own 
perceptions of his behavior as he remembered it. 


b. This verbal assessment was tape recorded. 


3. The child then viewed the video tape of himself. The teacher made no comments 
while the child viewed the video tape. In fact, the teacher did not need to be 
with the child during the viewing. 


4. The child was asked to determine whether his assessment of his behavior was 
realistic. The child sometimes needed to listen to the tape recording made in 
Step 2. 


5. The teacher asked specific questions about his behavior on the video tape to 
assist him in seeing where possible improvements might have been desirable. If 
the teacher was not careful he could easily lapse into the familiar role of 
interpretor of behavior and defeat the purpose of the video taping. If the child, 
even after reviewing the tape, saw nothing he wanted to change it would be wise 
to end the conference and try taping again at a later date. 


6. Sometimes a re-viewing of the tape was desirable at this point. 


7. The child would, with guidance from the teacher only where necessary, set goals 
for himself for changes he felt would be desirable. The teacher would help the 
child clarify a reasonable behavioral goal, not make a goal for the child. 


The child’s behavior was, at some later time and in some other situation, again 
video taped and the above procedure was repeated with major emphasis on the child’s 
assessment of progress toward his chosen goals. Children became more adept at 
analyzing their behavior as they had more guided experiences in the process of 
self-analysis of their behavior. 

There were no controls utilized by the classroom teachers who developed the 
technique of using video tape as a means of helping children become more responsible 
for their behavior. At this point in time the technique was being developed. Controls 
and experimentation would be the next logical step." However, we did notice that 
substantial improvement occurred in several children who were utilizing the video tape 
self-assessment technique. 

One boy almost completely monopolized class discussions. Apparently, he was 
oblivious to the fact that he monopolized class discussions. Then he saw and heard 


14 Controlled study using the technique described in this article is currently being researched at 
Shippensburg State College under the auspices of Federal Grant No. OEG-3-71-0107. 
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himself on the video tape. It was as if, for the first time, he realized how he appeared 
to others in the class. Consequently, he set a goal for himself to talk less and listen 
more. He was successful in meeting the goal which he had established for himself. 

In one case, two girls were viewing the video tape of their behavior in the 
classroom. They discovered that their actions toward another girl in the room were not 
in keeping with their feelings toward that girl. 

The video tape self-assessment technique can be used in any classroom that has 
access to a video tape recorder and play back unit. Either a teacher or a counselor can 
use the video tape equipment to help children become increasingly aware of and 
responsible for their behavior. Certainly the goals of a school should include helping 
children to become increasingly aware of and responsible for their behavior. 
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Are Today's Teachers 
Prepared to Use Tests? 


HAROLD H. ROEDER 


There is little doubt that tests have become an integral part of our academic life; 
teachers evaluate students from the time they are registered for kindergarten until they 
leave high school or college. Although crucial decisions are often made on the basis of 
a student’s test scores, little if any thought is given to the qualifications or skill of the 
teacher as an evaluator. 

In an effort to ascertain how many accredited colleges and universities throughout 
the United States required prospective elementary teachers to complete a tests and 
measures course prior to being graduated and awarded some form of state 
certification, this writer and two colleages initiated a nation-wide survey. The 
presidents of 940 elementary teacher training institutions located in every state and 
the District of Columbia, were mailed a one-page questionnaire. A total of 916 
responses (97.4 percent) were received; 860 responses were usable, 9 provided 
insufficient data, 44 institutions reported that they did not meet the established 
criteria, and 3 responses were returned after the data were analyzed. In 33 states, 100 
percent of the institutions which were surveyed responded. 

The data indicate that 57.7 percent of the institutions which were surveyed, or 496 
institutions, did not require their prospective elementary teachers to complete a course 
in evaluation; 12.1 percent (104) required nothing more than a one or two semester 


Harold H. Roeder is an associate professor at the State University College at Fredonia, New 
York. Dallas K. Beal, acting president of the State University College at Fredonia, New York, 
and William Eller, chairman of the Reading and Language Arts Department at the State University 
_ of New York at Buffalo assisted Roeder. 
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hour course; 17.8 percent (158) required a three semester hour course and only 1.4 
percent (12) required four or more semester hours of course work in evaluation. 
Sixty-two institutions (7.2 percent) reported that instruction in evaluation was a major 
component of another course, e.g., educational psychology, elementary methods, etc. 

When a comparison is made between the number of semester hours which 
institutions devote to evaluation courses and the number of hours devoted to courses 
of lesser importance, it appears that even at institutions which do require a course in 
evaluation, the majority of teachers receive only a minimal exposure to the complex 
world of evaluation. Therefore, the answer to the original question is readily 
apparent—No! Most of today’s elementary teachers are NOT prepared to use tests! In 
fact, the data indicate that in 1970, the vast majority of teachers who were graduated 
from accredited teachers colleges and awarded state certification, appeared to be 
better prepared to conduct an impromptu art lesson or to initiate a game of Huckle 
Buckle Bean Stalk than they were to construct, select, administer, score, and interpret 
standardized and informal tests. 

While only 270 institutions reported requiring prospective elementary classroom 
teachers to complete a course devoted exclusively to tests and measures, 470 
institutions required a course in play activities and games (physical education activities 
or methods) for classroom teachers, 633 institutions reported requiring courses in 
music methods for classroom teachers, and 637 institutions required one or more 
courses in the art methods for classroom teachers. 

In view of this unfortunate situation, educators, parents, and students have a new 
question to ask, namely: “How much importance. can be attached to the test scores, 
report card marks and final grades which most elementary teachers assign?” 
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Individual Uniqueness: The Key to 
Survival for the Private College? 


CLARENCE HUGHES 


As each day passes, there is a growing clamor concerning the demise of the private 
institutions of higher learning in America, primarily because of financial considera- 
tions. Comments of consternation are being emitted from private schools, be they the 
small liberal arts college of 300 students or the larger institutions such as Harvard or 
Northwestern University. The existence of the private schools up to this point in 
America’s history of higher education is certainly indicative of their having met an 
important need on both an educational and social basis. The question that faces each 
private institution now is not whether it should survive, but how it shall survive. 
Whether or not a particular private school will continue to operate is probably 
something which will ultimately be decided by the strong wills of key officials within 
each individual school and by the support they will be able to muster for their 
particular institution from the outside world. 

The hypothesis could be raised that each private college has had within its pattern 
of development certain features and traits which have been its basic strength and 
which have been its focus from the standpoint of attracting students as well as staff. 
Further, these qualities have insured the school’s survival to this point in time. 
Assuming this hypothesis has merit, the task at hand for key officials in each school 
may then be to determine and reaffirm what those qualities are which have lent a 
distinctive pattern of existence to their particular institution and have made it viable 
to the present. The path to preservation may lie in the last analysis in maintaining 
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these distinctive patterns. Boards of trustees, administrators, faculty members, and 
students who lose sight of this suggestion may be sponsoring the demise of their 
institution. 

The question of survival is, of course, linked to money. In their search for funds, 
many private schools may see growth in student enrollment as the panacea for all ills 
as more money will accrue from increased enrollments. If the growth, however, entails 
a disregard for the distinctive qualities of a school and makes it a watered down 
version of its former self, the institution may become so much like all other schools 
that it will fail to have a basis upon which to attract students. In addition, the school 
will no longer be able to put its distinctive stamp on students, and the end result will 
be a loss of the identity which allowed the school to survive to the present. 

This is not meant to imply, however, that growth should not take place. Growth 
and change can come within a fixed entity as well as through an expansion of existing 
size. If the growth in enrollment simply leads to an expansion of major fields of study 
and a resulting demand for faculty by existing departments, the economic ills of the 
private school may probably multiply rather than be subtracted. For those having 
worked within the college framework, it is quite clear as to how a case can be made for 
additional majors by a fringe interest of students or how an established department 
can make a claim for more help within its particular departmental ranks. The growth 
that comes through increased enrollment should carefully augment the already existing 
strengths which characterize a particular school. Some areas of study, which are unable 
to attract students due to their basic nature in today’s social setting, may consume a 
disproportionate share of the school’s resources. Such areas need to be relegated to 
service roles to those fields which serve as the core strength of a particular school. For 
example, a small liberal arts college may not be able to attract enough people 
interested in music to offset the expense involved in hiring the well rounded faculty 
needed to teach this particular major. This does not mean that music has no place in 
the small school. Rather, it means that it, and other examples that could be named, 
may be forced to develop strong minors which add to the total strength and welfare of 
the school. From a practical and strictly economic point of view, new majors and the 
costs they entail should be added only when it is clear that they can become 
self-supporting through the students they attract. If a school is carrying too many 
non-supporting programs, the end result may spread resources so thin that the total 
program will be diluted. 

This basic suggestion, in conjunction with the already stated hypothesis, indicates 
that schools must look within themselves and carefully examine their own houses as a 
means to survival. The great hope or expectation held by many that federal or state 
monies will be the source of maintenance may never come to fruition. The great 
danger that comes from reliance on these sources is that funds may be cut off as other 
areas of society come to make better claims to the available tax levies. Consequently, 
this further suggests that private schools must make a greater attempt than ever toward 
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self-examination and self-reliance. The following points are offered as suggestions as to 
how this might be accomplished. 


1. Schools must clarify and reaffirm a commitment to the distinctive qualities which 
have been their particular areas of strength. These qualities, though they may need 
to be refurbished by new courses and modes of operation, need to be strengthened 
at every opportunity. The school must then capitalize on these points as it attracts 
students who seek to have their particular interests met by the school. 


2. Private schools must refuse to become all things to all people. There is the ever 
present danger that non-supporting majors will be started or an unbalanced building 
program will take place. Both will lead to an excessive amount of overhead for the 
already overworked budget. This is why every step must be taken to do some things 
within the private school very, very well with the full realization that financial 
considerations may demand the curtailment of some fields which can only be 
actively supported by tax based institutions. 


3. Administrators and faculty members should be utilized in cross roles whenever and 
wherever possible. Teaching administrators would gain a great deal by communica- 
ting with students in the classroom and would at the same time be assisting the 
school by cutting the cost of adding faculty. In addition, they would have the 
advantage of actually being, and being seen, in a more supportive role to the 
full-time faculty members. Faculty members in turn should readily serve on 
committees which offer council to administrators. The faculty could also be 
expected to lend a great deal of positive support to the social life of the campus as 
all too often administrators are expected to deal singly with this area. 


4. Faculty members who are empire builders at the expense of the rest of the 
institution should be curtailed in their endeavors. If they refuse curtailment, 
replacement may be the only remedy by those who must bear the task of financing 
the empire builders. All faculty members must be made to realize that a demand for 
funds out of proportion to the rest of the college community works a hardship on 
the total enterprise. 


5. A continual evaluation should be made of majors within a college in respect to 
their ability to hold and turn out effective persons from their field. When a 
particular department becomes overloaded with ineffective staff, students often 
show their disgust by voting with their feet and turn to other majors or else leave 
the institution. Why not require all faculty members with tenure status to be 
reviewed every so many years? Though this would be against AAUP regulations, 
why not leave the latter if the end result is a better faculty and a better education 
for the student? Satisfied students would also do more to insure the survival of the 
school than would disgruntled people who leave an institution before completing 
their degrees. When the latter leave, they not only take with them fees which meet 
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current operating costs, but they spread their dissatisfaction to other prospective 
students. 


6. Faculty members should expect and be required to take on larger teaching loads. 
This will result in substantial financial savings to an institution. Those members 
who are reluctant to follow such a course should be reminded that the end result 
may be no job whatsoever due to an insolvent institution. 


7. Students should be totally familiarized with the cost of running a particular private 
school. They should be made to know what part of their total education they are 
personally paying for through their fees and what part of the costs are being shared 
through state or federal monies, college endowment, gifts, wills, etc. Such a 
disclosure would serve to enhance an appreciation of the efforts that are being 
expended to keep a school solvent. It should make it additionally clear that such 
things as the destruction of college property or the excessive use of materials by 
students add to the financial burden. 


8. Every private institution, by its own uniqueness, has built a reputation and resulting 
supportive clientele in the outside world. The economic reality of the times makes 
it mandatory that students bear a responsibility to maintain the unique features of 
a particular private institution which they have elected to attend. The students who 
attend any school are the direct beneficiaries of those students, faculty members, 
and administrators who have developed the institution and its unique qualities. By 
their presence in the school, students should be expected to conduct themselves in 
a manner which will reinforce the qualities of the institution with the end result 
being a preservation of the school’s uniqueness as well as preserving the needed 
financial support of the alumni and clientele in the field. 


Self-reliance and a careful inward examination may be the only real key to survival 
for the private colleges of the country. If, in the process of seeking salvation, these 
colleges abandon the points which have made them distinct and unique, they will find 
themselves in greater competition for students who may gain the same type of 
education at a cheaper tax supported institution. In addition, the abandonment or 
dilution of a school’s particular qualities will lead to a lack of support and backing by 
traditional school friends and alumni. School must look within themselves for survival. 
Those institutions which have been able to maintain a unique sense of direction will 
find the road to preservation much easier than those which have lost or abandoned 
their traditional focus for existing. 
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CRITICS OF SOCIETY: RADICAL THOUGHT IN NORTH AMERICA by T. B. 
Bottomore. New York: Pantheon Books, 1968. viii + 150 pp. $4.95 


Critics of Society: Radical Thought in North America is a historical review of social 
dissent in North America from the start of the twentieth century through the social 
movements of the 1960’s. In addition, the author discusses influences of writers and 
philosophers that predated the actual dissenting activity. In short, the book is an 
introductory analysis of the connections between theories of society and intellectual 
dissent. These connections are seen as necessary “at the present time, when radicalism 
is on the upsurge again but still groping for [an] adequate form of intellectual 
expression” (preface). 

The author proposes that muckrackers, authors of proletarian novels, and writers 
such as David Reisman and C. Wright Mills provided the theoretical base which 
affected the social activism occurring in their respective eras of social dissent. Yet, it is 
difficult to believe that social activists have bothered to read the works of social critics 
before deciding that activism is a necessary step to voice their dissent. It seems more 
reasonable that these writers were able to logically identify possible causes of dissent,. 
and that the causes did become the foci of actual social movements. However, whether 
or not the writings preceded and caused the social movements is subject to future 
empirical data by other parties. 

After reviewing the works of many social critics, the author reaches three 
conclusions about why social theory is lacking in the formulation and implementation 
of social dissent: (1) a predominance of anti-intellectualism in America which results 
in inhibiting sustained social movements; (2) criticism has been confined to social 
movements rather than intellectual discourse; and (3) the rapidity of social change has 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to develop an adequate social theory to account 
for social movements. These conclusions are based on a discussion of the three most 
recent social movements: the student movement, the peace movement, and the black 
movement. 

The author makes the mistake of assuming that radical protest is approached as a 
rational process. It is doubtful whether this is the case. The student movement appears 
to be the next step of Reisman’s analysis of the Lonely Crowd—students apparently 
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are interested in becoming not only role leaders in industrial society, but also in having 
some personal influence upon the direction and determination of their lives. The peace 
movement on the other hand, although related to Mills’ analysis of the Power Elite, has 
more basic roots in the idea that there may be other ways of looking at people’s 
relationships to other people besides in a nationalist fervor. The black movement has 
existed for four hundred years and has little explicit relationship to the writings 
described in the book. Authors and critics such as Fredrick Douglass, W.E.B. Dubois, 
and Eldridge Cleaver have had more influence on the black movement than the authors 
reviewed by Bottomore. The endurance and effects of these movements, as well as 
their sustaining power are, as yet, still unknown. 

Bottomore confuses radicalism and radical activity with Marxism which is not 
necessarily an accurate representation of the two. One fallacy in the argument is the 
assumption of a connection between the writing of critics, the reading by others of 
their writing, and the activity of social dissent. Such an assumption is intellectual 
chauvinism. No writing or reading need be accomplished before any action takes place, 
nor does any action have to result from critical writings. The writings of Shelley, 
proclaimed as revolutionary for the eighteenth century, are still basic ideas behind 
social movements of the 1960’s, but how many radicals of the anti-intellectual bent 
have read them? It seems that the same reasons for criticisms in the eighteenth century 
still exist, but one does not have to read that he is hungry when he is hungry, does not 
have to read about a lack of power over decisions made about him when he has to deal 
with a social welfare office to get food stamps, or does not have to read about the 
existence of a power elite when at the age of 18 or 19 a draft notice is received to 
serve in a foreign civil war. Dissent is not necessarily rational, it is a way of life in 
America and is an integral part of the Judeo-Christian heritage which influenced the 
development of the Western world. 

In radical thought which generates social movements, a preference may exist for 
oral rather than written communication of ideas. In either form, criticism may or may 
not occur, and may or may not generate sustained radical activity. Both forms assume 
that a rational, if not empirical, connection exists between social criticism and radical 
dissent, but the written form may be easily traced to its author and reviewed for 
continuity, validity, and reliability. Both forms require an intellectual discourse, while 
the written form approximates traditional academic standards and the oral form more 
closely relates to the daily lives of people who bear the social injustices which 
precipitated demands for social change. 

Bottomore’s third conclusion that the rapidity of social change has made it difficult 
to develop an adequate social theory seems too simple a statement to make. It may be 
more appropriate to consider social change as the basis of social theory. Anyone who 
has been involved in a social movement knows that change is considered constant, a 
given. The goal is to change society in order to eliminate those areas of society which 
are criticized. Sustaining and maintaining the movement are of little concern. 
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Therefore, to understand intellectual dissent and social protest, change should be 
considered an integral part of the development of a social movement, and not part of 
the results. 

Thus, Critics of Society: Radical Thought in North America is a brief review of the 
writings of some of the most influential writers and scholars in North America during 
the twentieth century; however, it falls short of its purpose to integrate these writings 
with radical dissent. Yet, it is a primer for all educators who have little explicit 
knowledge of social change, radicalism, and achievement oriented education in 
America. 


Robert J. Stachowiak 
Field Teacher Alliance 
Nashville, Tennessee 


TWO WORLDS OF CHILDHOOD by Urie Bronfenbrenner. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1970. x + 190pp. $7.95. 


This book is the result of studies conducted by Urie Bronfenbrenner, noted 
psychologist and social scientist, on the methods of child rearing in the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The author begins by stating that one criterion for judging the 
worth of a society is the concern of one generation for the next. He then proceeds 
with an account of child rearing practices in the USSR basing his generalizations on 
field notes of observations and interviews he made as a visiting scientist on seven 
different occasions from 1960-67. 

Part I is entitled ‘““The Making of the New Soviet Man.” In it Bronfenbrenner points 
out the importance of physical contact, affection, and solicitude in the life of Russian 
infants. He also makes clear that withholding the same is one means of keeping young 
children in line. These first three chapters paint a rather glowing picture of the 
collective centers for the upbringing of the Soviet children. Peer monitoring and 
self-accusation are part of childhood’s indoctrination and account for much of the 
control in the classrooms. Perhaps one of the most surprising revelations concerned the 
predominance of females in the child’s environment. Even in the schools, girls take the 
lead in disciplinary organizations! Peer group influence reinforces adult approved 
patterns of conduct. Soviet children learn to conform. 

Manuals for classroom teachers spell out in detail what is acceptable and 
mandatory. At the first grade level it reads, among other directives, “There must be no 
spots on shirt or collar, shoes must be shined.” What effect does this have on the child 
at lunch or at play? Can he relax and be himself or does he worry about demerits for 
his unit? Further instructions include, “There must be no talking without permission.” 
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What happens to spontaneity? Think of the loss of those priceless gems of wit and 
fantasy that bubble out in American classrooms throughout a single day! By the time a 
child reaches grade five he must keep a daily notebook of all work and submit it 
regularly for examination and signature by. parents. This includes during free hours 
assisting classmates with academic work, chopping wood for school fuel, cleaning up 
and repairing school property and equipment, caring for younger children, etc. Almost 
every waking moment is organized and/or competitive. One gets the impression that 
life for Soviet youngsters is a serious affair, lacking in joie de vivre. 

The very title of chapter 4 which begins Part II of the book, “The Unmaking of the 
American Child,” smacks of negativism on the part of the author. He cites lack of 
affection and even contact between parents and children in America and plays up the 
segregation by race, class, and even age. Peer grouping in the United States has quite an 
opposite effect than in Russia—it intensifies antisocial tendencies. Bronfenbrenner 
notes that if this trend continues we can anticipate increased alienation, indifference, 
antagonism, and violence on the part of the younger generation in all segments of our 
society—middle-class children as well as the disadvantaged. A rather bleak picture! The 
author further points out that 


however important genetic factors may be in the determination of human behavior, it is 
quite clear that such qualities as mutual trust, kindness, cooperation, and social 
responsibility cannot be insured through selective breeding; they are learned from other 
human beings who in some measure exhibit these qualities, value them, and strive to develop 
them in their children. It is a matter of social rather than biological inheritance . . . transmis- 
sion cannot take place without the active participation of the older generation. If children 
have contact only with their own age-mates, there is no possibility for learning 
culturally-established patterns of cooperation and mutual concern. If adults do not once 
again become involved in the lives of children, there is trouble ahead for American society. 


Chapter 5, “Principles of Possibilities,” quotes the findings of various studies in the 
areas of health and development. Prenatal and postnatal care are important factors 
in child development and achievement. Studies indicating the potency of modeling and 
reinforcement in shaping social behavior are compared and discussed. In both cases the 
child’s parents, friends, and intimate associates emerge at least potentially as the most 
important agents for motivating the child’s behavior and development. A great deal of 
success depends upon the strength of these relationships. 

In conclusion, chapter 6 considers changes in five major contexts affecting the lives 
of children: the classroom, the school, the family, the neighborhood, and the larger 
community. Radical changes in our current practices of teacher selection and training 
are needed. In addition to knowing his subject, the teacher of tomorrow must acquire 
both understanding and skill in the use of modeling, social reinforcement, and group 
processes in work with children. Innovation is also needed within the classroom 
itself—pupils must be involved in responsible tasks on behalf of others. Further 
suggestions are made with regard to the other areas of the child’s environment. This is 
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definitely a thought-provoking book, especially since Bronfenbrenner seems to favor 
Soviet practices above those in America. In many instances American children suffer 
by comparison to those of the USSR. Many of them are distructive, hostile, angry and 
irresponsible. Society in the United States is faced with serious problems in its youth. 
They are the subject of research projects all over the country and perhaps their 
recommendations will include incorporating some Russian techniques in the rearing of 
American children without, however, stifling their creativity and spontaneity. 
Basically, it appears to be a matter of objectives—are we aiming for a generation of 
conformists who mirror adult social patterns or do we hope to shape creative 
individuals who will forge ahead in directions previously unexplored? 


Sister Zoe Wheeler, D.C. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


JACQUES BARZUN ON WRITING, EDITING, AND PUBLISHING by Jacques 
Barzun. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1971. xi + 130pp. $1.35. 


Jacques Barzun’s brilliant, scattered essays on the pleasures and problems 
confronting a writer in contemporary America appear together for the first time in this 
Phoenix original paperback edition. The result is a treasury of wise advice, 
encouragement, and much-needed information for writers, would-be writers, teachers, 
students, translators, editors, and publishers. 

Generous in sharing his own experience, exposing the chronic absurdities of both 
writers and publishers with wit and common sense, crushing jargon and pretentious 
expression with the light hand of an expert, Barzun dissects the problem a writer must 
face. These range from the post-breakfast encounter with the first sheet of blank paper 
to the final stages of cooperation with the publisher as the written message is 
manufactured and marketed. 

Past every pitfall and stumbling block, Barzun suggests an avenue of progress. For 
temporarily blocked writers, he describes a number of disciplinary measures. For those 
lapsing into “literary plush,” he provides a remarkable analysis of Lincoln’s style, 
which he considers characteristically American in the precision which gives it 
eloquence. For translators and would-be scholars, he shows how to keep in focus the 
main purpose of language—to communicate meaning. For published authors and 
broadcasters, a final essay in the form of an amusing exchange of letters pinpoints the 
conflict between the written and the electronic media. 
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STUDENT HOUSING: ARCHITECTURAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS by William 
Mullins and Phyllis Allen. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. viit248pp. $25.00. 


The dearth of literature on this subject—particularly of works integrating the 
architectural and social aspects of hostels and student housing—make Student 
Housing: Architectural and Social Aspects a welcome addition to student housing 
literature. 

Although much of the student housing so far provided has been of a high standard, 
there remains a demand for new housing and for innovations. Mullins and Allen add to 
the debate over the housing question by providing architects and educators with a 
wider understanding of the problems that exist. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

Part One, which views the various types of student housing and other forms of 
community living, includes an appraisal of the requirements and problems of young 
residents and an examination of management. 

Part Two illustrates, with plans, photographs, and text, fifty-nine schemes built in 
Britain, Europe, Japan, and the United States during the last ten years. 

Part Three includes an extensive briefing guide, sections on furniture and fittings, 
loan finance, noise control, an entire chapter entitled “An American Experience” 
devoted to student housing in the United States, and a selected bibliography. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE by Horace W. Robinson. 
Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1970. 147 pp. $7.50. 


Architecture for the Educational Theatre examines the nature and function of 
curricular and extracurricular theatre, methodology of teaching, and the basic 
philosophy of theatre training. The book presents basic principles of academic theatre 
building, a common vocabulary, educational objectives, and the basic architectural 
requirements for housing a theatre program in a variety of schools. This practical 
handbook is designed to serve the teacher, school administrator, architect, builder, and 
school board member. 
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BY AN OLD MAGICIAN 
IN THE DESERT. 


For many junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, that might as well be true. To them, 
mathematics seems more hokus and pokus 
than logic and order. These are the average 
students who are frustrated by the lack of 
explanation in present mathematics pro- 
grams. Well, we’ve got some magic of our 
own. The CONTEMPORARY MATHEMAT- 
ICS PROGRAM. The magicians? Ginn and 
Company. Who else. 
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An Introduction 


The processes of academic governance on a majority of American college and 
university campuses are directed by intuition and irrational precedents more often 
than they are by intelligently designed plans for action. Too often, governance is 
misconstrued to be the art of dealing with each crisis as it comes—and American higher 
education has had its share of crises in recent years. 

The credibility gap in the American academic community—so often spoken of—is a 
reality, not an overemphasized myth or an imagined illness that will pass away. The 
entire academic community—faculty members, administration, and students—is 
plagued by the serious problems resulting in what all too often could be called a 
credibility chasm. 

Campus governance in many colleges and universities has some old and serious 
battle scars—many of which are the direct result of the too-frequent application of the 
“Peter Principle.” Many community colleges are sufficiently new and innovative 
enough to rise above the “Peter Principle’; nevertheless, they are not without the taint 
of battle scars and/or distrust stemming from irrational administrative practices. New 
institutions frequently have growing pains which result many times from inadequate 
planning—planning which involves neither students nor faculty. Opening dates for new 
community colleges often do not allow for genuine involvement of the entire academic 
community. 

Another serious problem which confronts many new community colleges is that 
many administrators and faculty members do not fully understand the true nature of 
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the comprehensive community college. Many new community college faculty members 
and administrators view the community college either as a traditional college or univer- 
sity or as a secondary school. Neither view is desirable nor acceptable. 

The community college, without a doubt, is one of the most exciting elements in 
American higher education. The governance of community colleges, therefore, de- 
mands careful and insightful contemplation. In the following papers, four areas of 
community college administration are considered. Clyde E. Blocker characterizes the 
community college president as an individual who is able to function effectively within 
“a psychological and social context.” Richard E. Wilson describes the tasks and pro- 
cesses of administering instructional programs. He makes an urgent plea for effective 
evaluation of faculty and programs. Terry O’Banion calls for a new and meaningful 
approach to student personnel services in the community college, an approach which 
will assure the humanization of the educational progress. James L. Wattenbarger as- 
serts that the chief fiscal officer of the community college should provide the necessary 
support for the smooth operation of the instructional programs of the institution. 

The future of the community college rests largely upon the extent to which it is 
able to cope with the complex problems relating to campus governance. Hopefully, 
community colleges will not blindly adopt the ill-conceived and illogically executed 
plans of many colleges and universities, but will in the true spirit of the comprehensive 
community college design new and appropriate vehicles for effective governance. 


RALPH E. KIRKMAN 
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The Community College President 


CLYDE E. BLOCKER 


The college president has been the object of more discussion than any other 
position in higher education. The literature is replete with articles and books which 
vary from personal reminiscences through descriptions to serious analyses. Office- 
holders have been pictured as tyrants, authoritarian figures, timid and indecisive 
followers, as well as organizational leaders of great stature and strength. Each of these 
views has some validity, depending upon the personality of the individual officeholder 
and the particular time and place. 

It is my purpose to (1) define the concept of role, (2) describe some parameters of 
the president’s role, and (3) place the office in its organizational context. 


The Concept of Role 


Modern social psychology has developed the concept of role as a tool to study the 
behavior of individuals and the interactions of individuals within a group. There are 
two aspects of role—demands and performance. These two aspects of the conceptu- 
alization of role are based upon: 

... the assumptions that (1) interpersonal/environmental contexts determine role—that is, 

other people’s anticipations of how a person playing a certain role will act are, in fact, the 

determinants of ‘‘proper” role behavior; (2) each individual plays a number of roles; (3) the 
tole expectations held by individuals or defined by other members of a group are related to 
the individual’s position in a given social system; (4) the individual’s position in the social 

system affects the nature of his social relationships as well as his role expectations; and (5) 


Clyde E. Blocker is president of Harrisburg Area Community College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
This paper was presented at the seminar for community college administrators, George Peabody 


College for Teachers, June 7, 1972. 
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role expectations emanate both from the broader society—that is, from the individual’s 
reference group—and from his own perception of the situation. 


The role of the president is shaped by his own personality and by the expectations 
of the group or groups in which his role is performed. Perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that he performs a multitude of roles and within each of these, depending upon 
the social context, he will behave in a particular individualistic style, as determined by 
his personality. Personality configurations of executives are probably as varied as those 
found in most people. They tend to have in common, however, great facility of verbal 
communication, a high order of social skills, and the ability to deal with a panoply of 
complex and sometimes unrelated problems during a short time span. 

The interaction of personality characteristics with external variables and expecta- 
tions determines the contours of the role the president will play in his organization. 
These variables may be economic, social, political, or personal. Thus both internal and 
external factors impinge upon behavioral outputs and the well-being of the organiza- 
tion. 


The President’s Role 


The responsibilities of the president permeate every segment of the institution. The 
organization and the people in it will, in large measure, reflect his leadership 
style. It is my strong belief that the rigid authoritarian is an obsolete administrator. 
The president must not only have superior intellectual ability and be master of com- 
munications skills both overt and covert, but must also be personally secure enough to 
be flexible and receptive to the opinions of others. These qualities do not imply 
personal weakness and vacillation but recognize that a college is a collection of pro- 
fessional specialists, all of whom can contribute to its operation. Ergo, the man with 
these qualities is a leader of professionals. 

His first responsibility is to establish an institutional philosophy and clearly defined 
objectives having an organic relationship with the needs of students and of society. In 
a new college this is a relatively easy task in that there is little of the tradition and 
usage which often impedes change. In established institutions the task is far more 
complicated and difficult. The task must be accomplished, however, for external de- 
mands change with time. Despite entrenched interests the reexamination and redirec- 
tion of institutional goals is a critical leadership responsibility. 

Closely related to the first task is the need to establish an organizational environ- 
ment which is characterized by comprehensive and open communications and a sharp 
limit upon arbitrary administrative sanctions. Any reader having experience in com- 


1 arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, Confronting Identity: The Community College 
Instructor (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), p. 57. 
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plex organizations has probably seen the debilitating effects of limited communica- 
tions. Organizations and the individuals within them tend inexorably to develop 
bureaucratic cells through the development of screening devices which insulate various 
subgroups from interaction with other groups. Open lines of communication are an 
opposite and a palliative to such developments. 

The competent administrator insists upon participation of all groups in the deci- 
sion making process. He does his best to make available to all information needed for 
adequate decision making. He also stimulates a visible decision-making process which is 
understood by students, faculty, the administrators, and the trustees. 

A very important dimension of the president’s role is that of mediator of the 
conflicting demands of individuals and groups both within and without the institution. 
Colleges are definable as organized collections of specialists who tend to view the 
environment in narrow and specialized terms. The student personnel worker, for 
example, is most concerned about the affective life of students and very often has only 
a limited understanding of the concerns of classroom personnel. Students, too, bring a 
variety of viewpoints to bear upon the organization. The application of the principle 
of mediation to administrative processes can stimulate healthy institutional develop- 
ment, while at the same time mitigating the possibility of arbitrary decisions by single 
persons or particular interest groups. 

An essential procedure of organizational life is the provision for appeal of decisions 
to others beyond the president. The events of the last ten years on most college 
campuses, and the decisions of state and federal courts, make it clear that due process 
is a legal right of college employees and students as well. Due process for faculty and 
students should reach beyond the president and other administrators to the trustees, 
who are in a better position to act as a neutral group. One must also keep in mind that 
appeals may well be carried on to the courts, which will then make the final decision. 

Communication and the interpretation of institutional purposes and functions to 
external constituencies is a presidential responsibility. This communications net exists 
on various levels and reaches in all directions. The understanding of institutional roles 
and responsibilities by legislators (state and federal), the state and federal bureau- 
cracies, local community leaders, and the general population is essential for institu- 
tional well-being and support. It is imperative that knowledgeable educational leaders 
have meaningful influence upon state and national legislation and policies and pro- 
cedures which have a direct impact upon the community college. Too often adminis- 
trative decisions are made by state bureaucrats who have little or no knowledge of the 
missions of the college and who do not recognize the sometimes negative consequences 
of their decisions. 

A large part of the presidential leadership role involves evaluation of personnel and 
programs based upon carefully defined criteria—financial, educational, and others. The 
successful president understands the admonition of the regional accrediting agencies 
when they say that self-evaluation is an essential process to insure quality education. 
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He is also responsive to signals from state legislatures which in recent years have made 
it clear that higher education must be managed so as to insure economy and efficiency. 
The achievement of efficient learning as well as viable institutional functioning de- 
pends largely upon the principle that there is a relationship between responsibility and 
competence. That is to say, each individual within the organization, whether he be a 
teacher, counselor, or administrator, has specialized skills, and his responsibilities must 
be congruent with these skills.” 

The college president must understand the theories of management and translate 
them into administrative structures and processes which facilitate learning. Perhaps the 
most serious criticism of most educational administrators is their undue dependence 
upon structure as opposed to function. Although administrative structure and the clear 
delineation of individual roles within that structure is important, it should not become 
an impediment to administrative processes and human interaction. Although all public 
organizations are under intense and continuing pressure to become more bureaucratic 
and rigid, these influences must be resisted if innovative educational practices are to 
continue as a part of community colleges. 

Finally, the president is a teacher of trustees, other professionals, students, and the 
community-at-large. This particular role is the one most often overlooked by all. The 
teaching done by an administrator is both on the verbal and behavioral levels. His 
relationships with others provide a forum in which differing value systems can be 
understood and correlated. The president will deal with people having an almost 
endless variety of self-concepts and values. It is his responsibility to encourage in- 
dividual decision making aimed at the constructive growth and development of the 
institution. Basically, such relationships depend upon a high level of interpersonal 
trust.? 


Administrative Organization 


Traditionally, the line staff chart has been used to depict relationships within the 
organization. This is a very inadequate and misleading concept of organization. First, it 
indicates rigid status and a hierarchial system. It makes no provision for the informal 
organization, and it tends to force the creation of discreet boxes with strong communi- 
cations vertically and weak communications horizontally. Third, it erroneously applies 
great social distance between faculty and students and administrators. 

Figure 1 shows a typical, if somewhat oversimplified, line staff organization. The 
line staff concept has its roots in the theory of bureaucracy developed by Max Weber. 
It was refined to its present state by American business and anus and was adapted 
almost in toto by American higher education. 


Earl V. Pullias, “Ten Principles of College Administration,” School and Society, 100 (February 
1972), 95-97. 
Julian B. Rotter, ““Generalized Expectations for Interpersonal Trust,” American Psychologist, 
26 (May 1971), 443-452. 
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Figure 1. Administrative organization line staff chart. 


This concept of organizational structure does a number of things. First, it accurate- 
ly reflects vertical communication in a formal way. Second, it layers the organization 
attaching relative status to each position. Perhaps its effect upon the organization and 
the behavior of individuals within the group is best stated by Argyris: “The formal 
organization and the administrative control system typically used in complex formal 
organizations may be viewed as part of a grand strategy to organize human effort to 
achieve specific objectives and this strategy is based on such principles as adminis- 
tration and specialization of work, chain of command, unity of direction and span of 
control. The strategy creates a complex of organizational demands which tend to 
require individuals to experience dependency and submissiveness and to utilize few of 
their relatively peripheral abilities.”* 

Although the line staff chart is useful in defining responsibilities and roles, as we 
have said before it is seriously deficient as a basic concept for it does not provide for 
the informal organization, horizontal communications, and overlap of roles. Granting 
the necessity of the division of responsibilities in any organization an absolute delinea- 
tion is not only impossible but can lead to bureaucratic strangulation. Such strangula- 
tion is obvious in many segments of higher education, ranging from the federal to the 
state to the local institutional level. The automatic appeal by administrators to rules 
and regulations and their jealously guarding of prerogatives and zones of responsibility 
can and does lead to organizational rigidity and resistance to students’ changing needs. 


4 Chris Argyris, Executive Leadership (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1967), p. 58. 
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Faculty 





Figure 2. Administrative organization, psycho-social. 


A much more realistic view of the administrative structure attempts to show inter- 
relationships, with particular emphasis upon horizontal communication and 
interaction. ; 

Figure 2 more accurately portrays the role of the president in the center of 
the institution and interacting with administrators, faculty, students, and trustees. 
Adequate understanding of the role of the president can only be made clear when one 
sees his relationships with the organizational environment. This concept of interrela- 
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tionships within the organization squares with that expostulated by Cohen and 
Brawer. 

The psycho-social model more accurately reflects an organizational milieu which is 
more adaptable and responsive to changing needs. This pattern of administrative 
organization assumes that there is constant interaction and communication among the 
various groups, both within and without the college. The president is the central 
figure, responsible for communication with the trustees, students, and faculty and 
subordinate administrators. Constituent groups and individuals are positioned within 
this structure in a manner to facilitate cooperative action and effective communica- 
tion. The interdependence of the president and his immediate administrative staff is 
clearly recognized in the administrative committee. The primary lines of communica- 
tion to the board of trustees is through the president, after receiving advice and 
counsel from his closest associates. 

Provisions are made for direct inputs from the Faculty Council and the Student 
Government Association, primarily but not exclusively, through the President’s 
Advisory Council, which is made up of students, faculty, and administrators. Both the 
Faculty Council and the Student Government Association have direct access to the 
administrative committee and, when appropriate, to the president. They may also 
interact with the board of trustees if problems or conflicts cannot be resolved by the 
administration. 

The primary implication of a psycho-social concept of the organization and the 
interrelations of its parts is the view that the president is an essential but not exclusive 
educational leader. Interacting with the greatest possible flexibility with all segments 
of the organization, such interaction will be quiescent for varying periods of time with 
various individuals and groups. As issues arise, however, discussion and intellectual 
ferment can be expected. In this pattern of organization there exists relationships for 
stimulation of intellectual activity, problem solving, as well as built-in corrective 
devices which will inhibit domination of the organization by a single individual or 
groups. 

The president, like all other administrators, must function within a psychological 
and social context. Although his personality will largely determine the kinds and 
quality of his responses, he, too, must deal with an infinite variety of personalities, and 
internal and external influences which will impinge upon his role at any given time. We 
assume that he has the requisite knowledge, human relations skills, and intellectual 
power to not only deal with but to shape the organizational environment. Given these 
circumstances and personal quality, the organizational climate and the quality of 
personal interaction among group members can be a strong stimulant to sound institu- 
tional growth. In addition, the community college president must work in a situation 
which stimulates rather than impedes effective communication among all consti- 
tuencies. 
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“T asked the teacher of economics what he thought his community college ought to 
be. He reminded me that he was educated under the ‘old school.’ He recalled a 
pyramid chart used by the United States Office of Education which showed that of 
the number of students who begin school a smaller number graduate from high school 
and an even smaller number go on to college. ‘The educational system was based 
pretty much on the process of elimination and the weak and disinterested fell by the 
wayside. Those who survived,’ he said, ‘were competent. But all of this has changed, 
and it seems to be the attitude now that we should bring all of these students along 
with us, even those who are incompetent or not interested. The philosophy of what we 
are trying to do has changed completely. Now, what I need to know is: what are we 
really trying to do?’”’’ That conversation, which took place between the executive 
director of the American Association of Junior Colleges and a community college 
instructor about a year ago, sets the stage for my examination of this topic, the 
administration of instructional programs in community colleges. 

Administrators, the people who are responsible for the activities of an organization, 
must begin by defining and explaining what an organization is trying to do. 
Fundamental to any discussion of administration is the assumption that the efforts 


Richard E. Wilson is associate executive director, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. This paper was presented at the seminar for community college administrators, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, June 8, 1972. 


1Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 
unpublished manuscript. 
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and activities of people are organized to achieve outcomes that are unachievable by 
individuals acting independently. Any organization, such as a community college, 
requires the sacrifice of some individual freedom, of some independence. In return 
people expect to achieve some results that are otherwise unattainable. Administrators 
are responsible for keeping those outcomes foremost and continually monitoring 
activities to ascertain how well they are being achieved. If an administrator fails to 
clarify and articulate the intended outcomes, the achievements of groups of people 
will be more a matter of chance than design. 

Effective administration involves several activities that individually require repeti- 
tion and continual attention, and as a whole, form a cycle of logical steps. The cycle of 
activities starts and ends with clearly articulated goals, what an organization is trying 
to do, and more specific, measurable outcomes that serve as criteria for determining 
the degree of goal achievement. Next is the selection and organization of means and 
resources that are likely to produce or achieve the intended results. The third activity 
is using the means and resources to implement programs. This is the part of the 
instructional process with which educators are most familiar and usually most 
concerned. This includes classroom presentations, laboratory experiences, student 
assignments, student evaluations, and similar actions. The fourth activity is collecting 
and analyzing information and data that measure the effectiveness of programs, in 
other words, that indicate how well assignments have been achieved. The fifth activity 
utilizes the information, data, and analyses to evaluate programs, decide where 
improvements are needed, and hypothesize what changes would probably produce 
improvements. The activity concludes with recommended changes in goals, intended 
outcomes, and the combination of means and resources to be utilized. This brings the 
cycle back to a reexamination and restatement of goals and intended outcomes. 

It is obvious that the division of the process into five parts is arbitrary. The number 
of distinct steps is not important. What is important is to keep in mind all of the steps 
involved in the process of administration. Administering instructional programs is 
much more than obtaining resources, organizing them, and implementing programs. 
Administration does not begin with the assumption that members of an organization 
know and understand the intended outcomes, and that they know and understand 
their roles in the achievement of those intended outcomes. 

This is an especially delicate issue in an organization, such as the community 
college, that employs many professionals. Professionals are appointed by an 
organization because they have certain skills and knowledge that enable them to 
perform necessary functions. It is assumed that they know, by and large, what they are 
supposed to do. In particular it is assumed that they know the objectives and 
techniques of their specialized functions. But it is dangerous and unfair to assume that 
they know and understand the general goals and, more specific, intended outcomes of 
the organization in which they work. Given no direction, they are forced to generalize 
from apparently similar situations and infer that the goals are likewise similar. The 
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results are always questionable and, in the case of community colleges, can be 
disastrous. 

A college is not a college is not a college. A community college is not an exclusive 
private college nor is it a public university. The mission, general goals, and intended 
outcomes are considerably different. But if the members of the faculty and staff are 
not apprised of the intended outcomes, it should come as no surprise when they infer 
the wrong outcomes for a community college from their personal experiences in 
exclusive private colleges and public universities. The community college concept is 
relatively new and constantly evolving. Little wonder that few of the faculty and staff 
serving in community colleges understand what those colleges are trying to do and 
their roles in achieving those outcomes. Even more incomprehensible is that so little is 
done to correct the situation. 

One of the least understood and most neglected areas of college administration is 
the education of the faculty and staff to the intended outcomes of a college and their 
responsibilities for achieving those outcomes. Few administrators provide more than 
perfunctory orientation sessions and periodic staff meetings that devote little or no 
time to this matter. Perhaps it is assumed that everyone already knows and 
understands in general, and it is too elementary and tiresome to continually examine 
goals and outcomes. A more likely explanation is that there is little thought and 
concern for results. Until recently college administrators scarcely considered out- 
comes. They centered their attention on costs. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
most college administrators devoted little or no time to discussing the responsibilities 
of faculty and staff members for the accomplishment of certain outcomes. The results 
were that many people were doing their thing with seeming disregard for what others 
were trying to do and for the purposes of the institution that employed them. 

The most promising solution is a well designed and vigorously implemented 
program of continuing in-service education. A well designed program will include 
opportunities to discuss in detail community college goals and intended outcomes, to 
experiment with means that hold promise of better achievement, to visit and see new 
techniques and effective programs firsthand, and to study the latest developments in 
the community college field. Such an in-service education program requires consider- 
able leadership, a generous share of resources, and a great deal of enthusiasm. It should 
be an integral part of the operation of a community college and is entitled to much 
more administrative attention than it has received. 

The next two activities, the selection and organization of means and resources and 
the utilization of resources to implement instructional programs, consume most of the 
attention of administrators responsible for instruction. Obviously these are essential 
activities that deserve administrative oversight, but unfortunately too many 
administrators are engrossed in these activities to the exclusion of others. The result is 
an obsession with means. Little or no thought is given to what the means are intended 
to achieve and even less thought, if that is possible, to what is achieved. 
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One of the consequences of this obsession with means is the vulnerability of 
colleges to the criticism that they produce little, if anything. For many years people 
largely accepted the value of education on the basis of faith. In the minds of many the 
worth of education was self-evident. (Some people argue that little was invested and 
little was expected. But now much is invested and much is expected.) But times have 
changed and demands for accountability, for performance as well as fiscal, are 
frequently heard. Unfortunately few college administrators have given much thought 
to this matter and they are ill-prepared to respond. One fact is apparent. 
Administrators who want to be effective and desire to move up the administrative 
ladder would be well advised to reorder their priorities and devote more time to the 
identification of ends and how well they are achieved. 

The fourth activity, collecting and analyzing information and data to measure the 
effectiveness of programs, is probably the most neglected activity in the administrative 
process. There are several reasons for this neglect. In the first place, few colleges have 
well-defined goals. Secondly, even fewer colleges state the intended outcomes that will 
be used to measure the achievement of the goals. Consequently, only a handful of 
colleges can really identify the data that need to be collected to measure effectiveness. 
Most colleges collect considerable data on costs and other inputs. They have 
information about the qualifications that students, faculty, and staff bring into a 
college. Many colleges can state, with a modest degree of certainty, how many dollars 
are spent, how many books are shelved, and how many usable square feet are available 
for each full-time equivalent student. Colleges also know the ratio between faculty and 
students, administrators and faculty, and full-time and part-time students. There is 
data on contact hours, credit hours, laboratory hours, and office hours. Much is 
known about what goes into a college and how it is assigned, but little is known about 
what comes out. Even less is known about why some things do or do not happen and 
what causes what. 

Even the data that are collected to evaluate students, which are possible measures 
of results, are of questionable value. Grades mean little since they are based on a 
variety of poorly defined, if not unstated, criteria. They are more often determined by 
the relationship of a score to average scores, a normative measure, than by the 
relationship of a score to a predetermined, clearly defined standard, a criterion- 
reference measure. In addition there is the arbitrariness of instructors which is 
exemplifed by the consideration of student effort when awarding grades. This is the 
practice of basing grades partially on how much effort a student exerts, a judgment 
too many instructors are anxious to make. One result of all these ambiguities and 
idiosyncrasies is the elimination of student grades as valid measures of the effectiveness 
of instructional programs. Student grades may provide clues and should not be 
ignored, but they hardly provide conclusive evidence. 

Administrators who are responsible for instructional programs must insist on the 
identification and careful collection of information and data. This will not be an easy 
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task. In most colleges it will require the addition of staff specialists to assist in the 
processes of identification, collection, and analysis. Since these are the functions that 
can reasonably be assigned to institutional research personnel, some administrators 
may already have some staff assistance available. Although faculty members may have 
some responsibilities in this area, a community college administrator would be well 
advised to enlarge or create an office of institutional research and assign the major 
responsibility for this activity to that office. In effect this office would function as the 
quality control arm of a community college. Quality control should be distinguished 
from production, which is the major responsibility of faculty members. Quality 
control is essentially a check on production. Therefore it must be independent of the 
production arm if it is to maintain a high degree of objectivity and integrity. 
Specialists in the office of institutional research should not be responsible for making 
judgments and decisions about the value of specific methods, media, and personnel. 
Those are responsibilities that administrators should not delegate. The office would 
continually collect information and data, which describe and measure the outcomes of 
instructional programs, and periodically prepare reports and analyses that would 
provide the bases for the final activity of evaluation and revision. 

The final activity in the administrative process has always been performed, but 
seldom in an objective and systematic fashion. Information and data that have been 
utilized to evaluate instructional programs have generally been impressionistic, sparse, 
and of questionable validity. Some criticisms of student grades have already been 
stated. Impressions obtained from classroom visits and informal contacts with fellow 
administrators and faculty members are of even more dubious value. There is some 
substance and credibility to student ratings, especially when elicited regularly in 
response to scientifically developed scales. But student impressions are only one 
criterion. They are infrequently used in a concerted effort and they usually ignore 
many important questions. Follow-up studies to determine where students are working 
or, in the case of transfer students, where they are enrolled, and how well they are 
doing are excellent means of collecting valuable information about the general 
effectiveness of programs. Although follow-up studies are becoming more popular, 
only a few studies make an effort to examine the total picture. Many are restricted to 
graduates or students who have transfered to another college. Until efforts are made to 
obtain responses from all former students, an important source of information will go 
unused. 

It is apparent that other means and criteria are needed to make decisions about 
particular instructional methods, media, and personnel. There is something depressing 
and infuriating about designing an instructional program that must operate for at least 
two years before data can be collected objectively and systematically; and at least 
three years before evaluations reasonably can be completed and modifications 
implemented. It is really unforgiveable to continually assign the same ineffective 
method, medium, or person simply because we are unable to identify and collect data 
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in a shorter period of time that would expose the ineffective element. (This concern 
does not imply that no changes are made. They are frequently made, especially insofar 
as course content is concerned. Unfortunately the changes are made on the basis of 
hunch, bias, and personal convenience.) Surely we are knowledgeable enough to 
overcome this obstacle, but only if we clearly specify in advance the intended 
outcomes and the data needed to measure them. Most of us are familiar with the old 
saying, “If you don’t know where you’re going, any road will take you there.” 
Unfortunately it is all too appropriate for the evaluation of instructional programs. We 
do not know where we are going and we have no way of reasonably determining the 
best road to travel. 

The evaluation of instructional programs and the recommendation of changes 
include the extremely sensitive activity of faculty evaluation. Affecting this activity 
are the controversial and confusing issues of tenure, academic freedom, continuing 
contract, union shop, and accountability. Each of these issues has been the subject of 
numerous articles and there is no intention of examining them in detail. It should be 
noted that they are frequently dragged into discussions more as red herrings than as 
pertinent issues. 

Some things do seem apparent. For example, faculty members can make or break 
an instructional program. Many administrators express considerable disappointment 
with the attitudes and practices of faculty members. They frequently accuse them of 
being insensitive, elitist, academic, and punitive. One result is a disappointing rate of 
student success in most community colleges. In 1968 John Roueche pointed out in an 
AAJC publication Salvage, Redirection, or Custody? Remedial Education in the 
Community Junior College that few students enrolled in remedial, now frequently 
called developmental, programs were successful. He is currently completing a 
follow-up of this study and the results are equally disappointing. A recent study by 
Alexander Astin entitled, ““College Dropouts: A National Profile,” is quite critical of 
the so-called dropout rate in community and junior colleges. Astin concludes, 
“Dropout rates at two-year colleges are somewhat higher than those at four-year 
colleges and universities. Although these higher rates are primarily attributable to the 
lower level of motivation and poorer academic preparation of students entering these 
colleges, the retention rates of the two-year colleges are still somewhat lower than 
would be expected.”? Most of us are all too familiar with the experience of seeing 
large numbers of students enter a particular occupational program, and only a handful 
eventually complete that program. All of these observations are cited as evidence of a 
serious problem. 

Even though it is true that we can reasonably complain about the simplistic 
treatment of student persistence data, for example many so-called dropouts are really 
part-time, intermittent students, it is evident that the community college is not 
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fulfilling its promise. And even though it is grossly unfair to place all of the blame on 
faculty members, it is clear that too many faculty members in community colleges are 
not functioning effectively. The reasons for this are undoubtedly numerous and 
complex, but it is likewise clear that the administrators must accept some of the 
responsibility. And, of even more importance, administrators are in a position to 
improve the situation. 

Administrators must clearly and reasonably relate faculty evaluation to student 
performance. This has not been done in universities and four-year colleges because for 
years those institutions grew more concerned about research and publications and less 
concerned about students. Even if the situation is changing in those institutions, it is 
beside the point. The point is that community colleges are supposed to be concerned 
with student learning. If we accept the idea that teaching is intended to produce 
learning and, if no learning is evident, it can be concluded that no teaching occurred. 
Community college administrators responsible for instructional programs must use 
evidence of student learning as the major basis for evaluating the performance of 
faculty members. Regardless of how difficult the job may be and how much this 
approach to faculty evaluation may differ from common practice, there is no way 
conscientious community college administrators can avoid this issue. 

Faculty evaluation should not be viewed as a negative practice. The purpose is not 
to punish the ineffectual. The purpose is to encourage effective behavior by rewarding 
those who perform well and advising others of needed improvements. Evaluation 
involves constructive criticism and opportunities to demonstrate improvement. Some 
have asserted for years that one of the most frustrating aspect of teaching is the lack of 
clearly stated and accepted criteria of performance. At best teachers have vague and 
questionable criteria of performance. Consequently, many teachers suffer from an 
inability to really know how well they are doing. Faculty evaluation, which is based on 
reasonable, preestablished, clearly defined criteria and which is applied fairly with 
assurance of due process, can be a positive activity for all parties. It will enable faculty 
members to dispel uncertainty and really know how well they are doing, which can be 
a rewarding and inspiring experience. It will enable administrators to do a better job of 
providing effective instructional programs and eliminate some of their personal 
agonizings and guilt feelings that frequently accompany and follow present practices. 
Finally it will enable students to experience more success and feel as if they are central 
to the process instead of peripheral elements that have to be tolerated. 

This brief examination clearly reveals that the tasks that constitute the process of 
administering instructional programs in community colleges are numerous and 
complex. There is no reason to believe that the tasks will become less numerous and 
simpler. If anything, the opposite is true. Administrators must provide more 
leadership. In particular, administrators must provide more direction; they must 
continually draw attention to the intended outcomes. In addition they must 
continually evaluate all elements of the process, using the intended outcomes as 
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measures of effectiveness, and make decisions on the basis of more objective and 
systematically collected data and information. Finally, administrators who are 
responsible for instructional programs can no longer side-step the sensitive issue of 
faculty evaluation. Until faculty evaluation is handled matter-of-factly, is based on 
clearly prescribed outcomes, and is conducted fairly, the community college will never 
fulfill its promise to its community. The opportunity to succeed is still present, but it 
must be seized now. Next year or the year after may be too late. 
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How the student development program is organized and the manner in which it is 
administered depends primarily on one person, the dean of students. He selects the 
staff, determines assignments, controls the budget, and represents the program in the 
president’s inner circle. He is in a position of power, recognized and authorized by the 
institution for which he works. His power is recognized by his staff and secretary, by 
some few faculty members, and by only a few students. But his power is sufficient 
enough that the organization and administration bear clearly his personal idiosyn- 
crasy. Perhaps it is true that the entire student development program is the length and 
shadow of the dean of students. In any case, the dean of students casts a visible 
shadow, seen most clearly in the organization and administration of the program. 

While organizational charts are duplicated from college to college with boring 
regularity, personal styles of administrators tend to vary. In community junior 
colleges, not unlike other levels of higher education, stereotyped images of the dean of 
students reflect a considerable measure of reality. Some deans of students reflect the 
historical role of repressor or regulator, organizing and administering the student 
development program as an arm of the institution designed to control and suppress 
human behavior. Some deans of students model their.roles after that of the 
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psychotherapist, organizing and administering the student development program as if 
every student needed elaborate diagnosis and intensive therapeutic treatment. Still 
other deans of students operate as the head coach, keeping the staff team in shape and 
playing the game with great gusto. Unfortunately, most deans of students do not 
emerge with sufficient character to earn even these droll descriptions. The great 
majority of deans of students are simply maintenance men, hidden in the bureaucracy, 
Operating services, getting the job done. They are the midwives of “a profession 
stillborn.” 

These stereotypes are all straw men, of course, but there is at least enough evidence 
of poor leadership to warrant caricature if not more accurate analysis. 

The findings of the Carnegie study were alarming in this regard. In that study 
Raines? concluded that student personnel leadership was ineffective in nine out of ten 
institutions. The situation may still be the same according to two recent studies on 
deans of students in community junior colleges. In a national survey by Thurston of 
chief student personnel administrators of community junior colleges, she concluded 
that deans of students “need to move from a crisis to a planning orientation; too much 
time and attention is apparently given to putting out brush fires, to the detriment of 
long-range planning, staff development, and the evolving of philosophy and goals.’ 

Mortvedt surveyed presidents, deans of instruction, and deans of students in Illinois 
community junior colleges regarding the importance and quality of student personnel 
work. He concluded that “the student development functions, where human 
development is considered essential, were rated low in importance and low in quality 
by all three populations: presidents, chief student personnel officers, and chief 
academic officers. However, the functions usually considered to be ‘clerical’ in nature 
received very high ratings in importance and quality. Illinois community colleges may 
be ‘student centered’ but, if so, then in a very narrow sense. In this study, ‘student 
centered’ means getting transcripts out on time, processing work, admitting and 
registering students, and other activities that could probably be performed quite 
adequately by well-trained clerks.”* 

These are surprising results in a state that has developed a new and well-designed 
system of community junior colleges. What is more surprising is that deans of students 
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agree with presidents and academic deans regarding the importance and quality of the 
clerical student personnel functions. These are hardly the leaders to launch student 
personnel work into the 80's. 

These indications of ineffective leadership offer little consolation in these dreaded 
days of accountability. Indeed, if the accountability revolution comes as promised, the 
dean of students and his program will be the first to go. At Illinois State University the 
student development program has been divided among various academic units; the 
dean of students is left with a secretary and his memories of former glory. The Illinois 
Board of Higher Education has strongly recommended that needed budget reductions 
could begin with administrators of student development programs. Student develop- 
ment programs in community junior colleges may not be reduced so dramatically, but 
few programs are increasing in staff. In many cases, replacements are not being 
employed. If not a profession stillborn, student personnel in its infancy is certainly 
being mutilated, and perhaps destroyed. 

In its short history, student personnel work has been long on the promise but short 
on the delivery. The rhetoric has been grand; the program has seldom achieved 
grandeur. Sadly, many programs could be phased out with no visible loss to students 
or to the institution. 

At the present time, it is clear that student personnel work is confronting the 
greatest challenge it has ever faced. The editor of NASPA asked in a recent editorial, 
“Will student personnel work survive the 70’s?”> Many study groups and organizations 
have asked the same question. A task force for the New York State College Personnel 
Association affirmed “that we face a major crisis for the student personnel profession, 
a crisis of such urgency that the very existence of the student personnel position is at 
stake in a number of colleges and a sharply modified role will confront practitioners at 
many others.”° 

Whether or not student personnel will survive the present crisis depends on many 
factors. A most important factor is the dean of students’ ability to provide the quality 
of leadership necessary for program redesign. If the chief student personnel 
administrator fails to provide the leadership, then the student personnel profession 
cannot hope to survive. 

In order to provide effective leadership for program redesign, the dean of students 
must consider a variety of new approaches to the philosphy and practice of student 
personnel. While a complete prescription for redesign is beyond the scope of this 


SR. H. Shaffer, “Editorial: Will Student Personnel Work Survive the 70’s?” NASPA, 7 (January 
1970), 130. 
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article, some crucial dimensions of an emerging model for community college student 
development programs can be sketched. 


Philosophy and Purpose 


The most crucial dimension of a student personnel program is the basic philosophy 
on which the program is designed. Unfortunately, few deans of students have ever 
developed a program philosophy, which is one of the major reasons why student 
personnel is in this present state of crisis. In a national survey of community college 
deans of students, Thurston discovered that deans of students ranked program 
philosophy among the lowest of their concerns. Yet, without a philosophy or a 
statement of purpose, there is no direction for the program, no base for decisions, no 
focus around which to build staff community. A clear statement of philosophy or 
purpose, developed in concert with staff, will provide a substantive base for program 
growth and development. 

If student personnel is to meet the present crisis and come to full fruition as a 
respected educational partner in the future, then its purpose must be deeply rooted in 
a humanistic orientation to education. In the context of a humanistic orientation, the 
purpose of student personnel is to assist in the humanization of the educational 
process. This is not the purpose of student personnel alone; all segments of an 
educational community have responsibility for humanizing the educational process. 
But this humanizing process is a special concern of student personnel and becomes its 
major role in the institution. 

The humanization of the educational process is a lofty goal and could be construed 
as a glib statement. Critics and even friends of student personnel have attacked the 
statement or have at least, and rightly so, asked for a clearer definition of its meaning. 
The humanization of the educational process means: 

1. helping human beings to become all they are capable of becoming. 

. facilitating human beings to achieve their maximum potential. 

. balancing the affective and cognitive domains. 

. assisting human beings in experiencing the quality of life through all their senses. 

. helping each human being to “‘experience more fully, live more broadly, perceive 
more keenly, feel more deeply; to pursue the happiness of his own self-fulfill- 
ment and to gain the wisdom to see that this is inextricably tied to the general 
welfare.”” 

6. “The time has come for us to control our zeal for imparting knowledge and 

skills, and to concentrate our efforts on developing the individual student. ... 
By education for individual development, I mean a program consciously 
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undertaken to promote an identity based on such qualities as flexibility, 
creativity, openness to experience, and responsibility.’”® 


These definitions are too brief, too lyrical, and too limited; but they serve to 
convey a focus in education that few would quarrel with as being important. Most 
people who talk about the humanization of the educational process use these terms to 
convey meaning. There is considerable agreement regarding focus; disagreement 
abounds when practice and implementation occur. In the past the practice of student 
personnel has been provincial. “For too long we have been tyrannized by the 
non-directive, ‘professional,’ one-to-one, ‘make-an-appointment-to-see-me’ syndrome 
in student personnel work.”? 

While the student remains as the central focus of student personnel, direct services, 
especially one-to-one counseling, will have lesser priority than other activities if the 
humanization of the educational process—and concomitantly, the survival of student 
personnel—is to occur. The future of student personnel is likely to be assured if the 
emphasis on services and individual counseling is replaced by an emphasis on the 
student personnel staff members’ role in curriculum, instruction, and behavioral 
objectives. The services of student personnel—records, admissions, registration, 
financial aids, placement, etc.—will still be the responsibility of the student personnel 
program, but these will simply have to be operated with efficiency in a supportive and 
secondary role to other functions. Individual counseling will also continue to be 
provided, but in a different context of what can be accomplished, in different settings, 
by staff who are aware of the broader and more germane purposes and practices of 
student personnel. 

The dean of students who would launch a new program or redesign an existing 
program to assist in the humanization of the educational process is confronted with an 
enormous task. Resistance from faculty, resistance from the student personnel staff, 
confusion from students, the past understood and clear but unsafe, the future 
unchartered and unsure—who wants to be a dean of students anyway? 

For those few stubborn souls who wish to try there are some new directions that 
may prove rewarding. In the following section three of these new directions are briefly 
described. 


The Student Personnel Piece of the Curriculum 


Student personnel work has always been a complement of the teaching process. 
Indeed, Esther Lloyd-Jones has written a major book entitled Student Personnel Work 


8 Nevitt Sanford, Where Colleges Fail (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Co., 1967), pp. 8-9. 
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as Deeper Teaching. '° In many high schools and community colleges, counselors and 
student personnel workers are expected to teach one or two classes as part of their 
regular load. There has always been a strong point of view within the guidance and 
counseling movement that would have counselors teach. The problem, however, has 
been that counselors have been teaching someone else’s curriculum. Counselors have 
been teaching sections of biology, accounting, English, mathematics, and a variety of 
other courses not directly related to their specialization in student personnel work. 

There is a piece of the curriculum that belongs to student personnel work, and 
student personnel professionals should be teaching courses related to this curriculum. 
The proper curriculum of student personnel work is that of human development. 
Some few community colleges have organized divisions of instruction to offer courses 
in human development. These are credit courses, taught by members of the student 
personnel staff, that focus on personal development, career decisions, college 
orientation, and community service. 

At Fulton-Montgomery Community College in New York the student personnel 
teaching division offers such courses as Seminar on College Life—Academic Advise- 
ment, Seminar on Human Values, Vocational Development, and courses in encounter 
and growth groups. The Division of Human Development, organized by the student 
personnel program at El Centro College in Texas, offers a similar group of courses. 
Hundreds of community colleges offer courses in personal development and 
self-awareness. 

If student personnel work is to become more firmly lodged in the fiber of the 
institution, then one method would be to organize and offer a piece of the 
curriculum appropriate to the philosophy and practice of student personnel work. 
Such organization helps make student personnel work visible to the faculty and 
administration. Budget cuts are less likely to be made in courses; budget reductions are 
most often made in fringe areas such as the extra-curriculum and personal counseling. 
If the curriculum is the program of the college, then student personnel work should 
lodge itself in the very center of the college and carve out its own piece of the 
curriculum. 

Self-preservation is not the only motivation for a curriculum in human develop- 
ment, however. Students need to have their needs met more clearly, and courses in 
human development provide an opportunity for students to select experiences 
commensurate with their needs. Furthermore, students deserve college credit for 
developing their potential in the areas of value formation, self-awareness, career 
exploration, and social service. Without an organized curriculum, students often do 
not receive credit on their transcripts for their most significant college experiences. 


10F sther Lloyd-Jones, Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1954). 
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Student Personnel and Instruction 


If the curriculum is the major program of the college, then instruction is the major 
process through which the program is realized. If the role of student personnel work 
has been unclear in curriculum, it has been invisible in relationship to instruction. If 
the relationship between student personnel and instruction has been identified at all, it 
has usually been in the context of counselors helping students to cope with personal 
problems that may act as barriers to their learning in the classroom. Instructors have, 
in the past, harbored hopes that counselors could straighten out the behavior problems 
of students so they could return to the classroom ready for learning. And counselors 
have, more often than not, participated in this intrigue. But such participation is to 
react to symptoms rather than to launch programs designed to respond to causes. 

In spite of the community colleges’ commitment to teaching, instruction in the 
community college is in dire need of improvement. ‘! The process of instruction in the 
community college is too often inappropriate for community college students; the 
attitudes and beliefs of community college instructors too often mitigates against 
community college students. It is just here—in terms of the instructional process and 
instructor attitudes—that the student personnel worker may make the most significant 
contribution to the institution. 

Student personnel work in the future should have as one of its primary focuses the 
improvement of instruction. Such a suggestion will rankle those who operate on the 
provincial student-first mentality, for they do not have the vision to see that the 
improvement of instruction will improve the students’ lot to a greater degree than all 
of their individual counseling sessions combined. But for those student personnel 
workers who would have impact on instruction and instructors there are some 
promising developments. 

Most teachers want to be better teachers. Opportunities to improve their teaching, 
however, are seldom provided by institutions. Deans of instruction order textbooks, 
develop new programs, make decisions regarding teacher promotions; deans of 
instruction rarely engage teachers directly in the improvement of instruction. 
Departments, organized by subject matter discipline, may provide some orientation for 
new faculty members, handle administrative details, and support department chairmen 
who may sit in on an occasional class; departments are not yeasty and creative 
inventions for improving the process of instruction. Unless there is a conscious staff 
development program in the institution, teachers are left on their own to copy former 
professors, to become tyrants, to nonorganize nonlearning, and sometimes—by a great 
miracle—to become highly competent and highly creative teachers. 


Terry O’Banion, The People Who Staff the People’s College: A Report for the National 
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In the absence of an institution-wide staff development program, in which their role 
should be formally designated, what can student personnel workers do informally to 
improve the process of instruction? Assuming that most teachers want to be better 
teachers, counselors can seek out those teachers with whom they can establish rapport. 
Once a relationship is established the counselor can engage the teacher in an 
exploration of the teaching-learning process. The counselor can ask to observe the 
teacher in the class and can provide feedback regarding personal teaching style. 
Though this procedure may sound oversimplified, it is the exact procedure used by 
counselors at Jamestown Community College in New York and at Miami-Dade South 
in Florida. At Jamestown a counselor developed such good rapport with teachers that 
he began televising teachers in the classroom and gave them feedback regarding their 
styles as they viewed the sessions together. At Miami-Dade a counselor sat in on a 
history class and gave feedback at the end of each class session. The history teacher 
later arranged a meeting with her department and the counselor to organize a more 
formal program of improving instruction. 

Student personnel workers are successful in these attempts to improve instruction 
because they are not in the judgmental-evaluative roles of deans of instruction, 
department chairmen, and even teaching colleagues. Perhaps more important, student 
personnel workers are successful because they have expertise in the instructional 
process. With a background of education in developmental and adolescent psychology, 
counseling principles, learning theory, test construction, and social and philosophical 
foundations of education, student personnel workers are considerably more knowl- 
edgeable regarding the learning process than instructors with subject matter 
specializations. The counseling practicum, for example, is an intensive and highly 
specialized experience in the learning process. 

The nonevaluative role and the experiential background in the learning process are 
important aspects of the student personnel worker’s role as faculty development 
officer. In addition, when the counselor relates to the instructor in a climate of 
support, caring, warmth, challenge, stimulation, and encounter (the same conditions 
counselors provide students) then the process of instruction in the institution can be 
considerably enhanced. 

Once these informal contacts with instructors have been established, student 
personnel workers should organize more formal programs for the improvement of 
instruction. A variety of approaches—sequenced peer teaching, planned faculty 
professionalization technique, self-instruction packages, cooperative internship pro- 
grams—have been developed in recent years that can be provided by student personnel 
staff members. These programs should probably be offered by the dean of instruction, 
but student personnel can encourage their development and participate in the 
processes. 

In addition to this more direct response to improving instruction, student personnel 
staff members can offer opportunities for instructors to explore their attitudes, beliefs, 
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values, and abilities; to improve the quality of their interpersonal relationships; and to 
explore and experience a broader range of their personal potential. Just as students 
need such opportunities, so do instructors. A number of community colleges already 
offer encounter groups, human relations laboratories, and human potential seminars 
for staff members. At El Centro College in Texas staff members earn credit on their 
salary scales when they participate in such groups offered by the student personnel 
division of the college. 

Growth groups provide instructors with opportunities to examine their teaching 
styles, to receive feedback regarding their views of learning, to see how other teachers 
behave, to practice new behaviors, to improve relationships with staff members in the 
group, to experience support and caring, to make new commitments, and to explore 
creative and innovative approaches to teaching and living. Such opportunities can have 
considerable impact on the improvement of instruction. 

If the student personnel program is to have impact on the process of instruction, 
the dean of students must have the vision to see how such impact can be 
accomplished. Competent and innovative staff members must be employed to work 
with instructors. When staff members lack experience in this role, they must be 
provided opportunities to visit programs in which counselors work with instructors to 
improve instruction. The dean of students must facilitate the development of those 
who staff student personnel programs so they in turn can facilitate instructors and 
students. If the dean of students fails to provide the leadership, then the student 
personnel program will continue to avoid involvement in the instructional process. But 
for the dean of students who has the courage, there is a yeasty marriage to be 
developed between student personnel and instruction, a marriage that could bring a 
much-needed and much-longed-for legitimacy to student personnel. 


Student Personnel and Behavioral Objectives 


At the present time, behavioral objectives appear to offer great promise for helping 
to make learning clearer. However, at the present state of development, instructors 
have difficulty identifying more than the skeleton of what they wish students to learn. 
What is precise and clear needs to be stated and learned. But learning probably has 
much more to do with what is imprecise and what is unclear. The learning that has to 
do with attitude, inflection, nuances, values, depth of feeling, appreciation, creativity, 
spontaneity, synthesis, judgment, and other aspects of the affective domain is seldom 
captured in behavioral objectives. The steps involved, the definitions, the parts, the 
spelling—these can be programmed quite well into a behavioral objective paradigm. But 
no educator will equate a knowledge of these parts with the understanding and new 
behavior desired as the ends of learning. 

If the use of behavioral objectives is to improve learning, then student personnel 
workers may be able to assist in, at least, two important ways: (1) instructors need 
assistance in writing affective as well as cognitive objectives and (2) instructors need 
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assistance in working with student groups when the students are not working on 
behavioral objectives. 

Most instructors encounter great difficulty when they write cognitive objectives; 
few ever attempt to write affective objectives related to their subject matter. If student 
personnel workers will become competent in this new endeavor they can provide 
invaluable assistance to faculty members. While no serious educator would bifurcate 
the student into cognitive and affective domains, most faculty members are more 
experienced, because of their educational backgrounds, with the cognitive domain. 
Because of their educational backgrounds, and because the purpose of student 
personnel work is to humanize the educational process, most counselors are 
experienced with the affective domain. This experience with the affective domain 
must be made available to instructors so that their objectives are more balanced and 
more real in terms of human behavior. 

Once students have worked through individual programs of behavioral objectives, 
they need opportunities to relate with each other and with the instructor regarding the 
personal meaning and the application of what they have learned. These groups need to 
be more than the traditional discussion groups operating at the cognitive level. 
Students need to bring together, test out, make sense, try on, and sort through what 
they have learned in a climate of trust, openness, support, challenge, and respect. The 
creation of this kind of climate is the hallmark of the superior teacher. In terms of 
their knowledge of group processes and learning processes, counselors should be able 
to help instructors develop such groups. Perhaps counselors can co-facilitate these 
learning groups with instructors. Counselors may have to offer such opportunities on 
their own if instructors can not offer learning beyond behavioral objectives. The book 
Beyond Behavioral Objectives is yet to be written; surely student personnel workers 
have some chapters to contribute. 

In addition to helping instructors with the affective parts of instructional behavioral 
objectives, student personnel workers must also consider the use of behavioral 
objectives in identifying the goals of student personnel and organizing the student 
personnel program to meet these goals. Eight years ago Joseph W. Fordyce wrote a 
paper for the Carnegie study on community college student personnel programs, 
outlining a paradigm of behavioral objectives for evaluating student personnel 
programs. Fordyce proposed that the entire student personnel program could be 
organized and evaluated in terms of how the various functions of student personnel 
work contribute to changes in student behavior.'* This proposal has been one of the 
truly innovative and creative ideas in student personnel work and needs careful study 
by those who wish to apply behavioral objectives to the student personnel program. 


2 Toseph W. Fordyce, “Evaluation of Student Services in the Community College,” Student 
Development Programs in the Community Junior College, ed. Terry O’Banion and Alice Thurston, 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), pp. 92-101. 
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Conclusion 


There has been no attempt in this article to describe the usual approaches to 
organizing and administering student development programs in the community junior 
college. The literature on the subject is limited, but where it has been written it is 
decidedly predictable. Most articles describe an endless array of functions noting that 
they should, in some way, be tied together—one supposes by the many lines that are 
drawn—under a chief student personnel administrator. 

Neither does this article attempt to prescribe a total humanistic program of student 
development in terms of administration and organization. Space does not permit and 
the writer does not presume such knowledge. Instead, this article makes five points 
about the organization and administration of student development programs in the 
community junior college. Organizational charts can be drawn later if there is a 
program to design. In the meantime, student personnel workers—if they intend to 
survive the 70’s—should consider the following: 

1. The dean of students can be a great leader, or he can hold the program back. 
Members of the student personnel staff and the president must work together to 
see that the dean of students is a leader or is replaced by one. 

2. The student personnel program must be based on a firm and clearly articulated 
philosophy. If there is no philosophy there is no clear program; if there is no 
clear program then it matters little when student personnel budgets are cut. 

3. Student personnel workers should quit teaching the curriculum of others and 
should develop their own piece of the curriculum. The proper curriculum of 
student personnel is that of human development. 

4. Student personnel workers have unrealized expertise in the process of 
instruction. They should assist instructors in improving the process of 
instruction. 

5. Behavioral objectives are here to stay—at least for a while. Student personnel 
workers can use behavioral objectives to get their own house in order and should 
assist instructors in developing the affective side of behavioral objectives. 

Will student personnel work survive the 70’s? Hopefully, not in the present form. 
For the immediate future this writer hopes that some of the roles for student 
personnel described in this article will be developed even further. If these roles are 
developed, then student personnel work can have a significant impact on education 
thus assuring the humanization of the educational process and the survival of student 
personnel work. 
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Chief Fiscal Officer 


JAMES L. WATTENBARGER 


If you were to listen to a group of community college faculty members talking 
casually about their daily lives, somewhere in the early part of their conversation you 
would most likely hear strongly worded and often emotionally tinged statements 
relative to the sufferings they experience from arbitrary decisions made in the business 
office of the college. Travel regulations, purchasing delays, fee collection procedures, 
forms to fill out, changes in regulations related to the business operation of the 
college—these and many more similar points of contentious conflict represent the basis 
of the critical attitude of faculty members toward the business operation of the 
college. 

On the other hand, if you were to attend a meeting of the business officers from 
several community colleges to listen to their concerns, you would most likely hear 
some equally scathing criticisms of faculty members who do not follow established 
procedures, who wait until the last minute to order their instructional materials, who 
refuse to follow approved bidding practices, who do not fill out simple forms properly, 
and who generally display immature behavior that must be carefully watched all the 
time. 

There is most likely a modicum of truth in each of these pictures. Some business 
officers may be legitimately accused of feeling that the college rotates around their 
function. Overzealous concern for auditors’ reactions and strict bureaucratic record 


James L. Wattenbarger is director, Institute of Higher Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. This paper was presented at the seminar for community college administrators, George 
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keeping can get in the way of prompt action and educational purposes. Preauditing 
procedures often involve judgmental decisions that would appear outside the purview 
of the business officer. As a competent individual seriously approaches his job he may 
tend to believe it is more important than anything else—unless he sees it in the total 
perspective of the institution. 

Faculty, on the other hand, sometimes display both unconcern for and ignorance of 
sound business procedures as well as the legal requirements for budget control. The 
tendency to demand instructional materials and supplies on an overnight ordering basis 
displays a disregard for planning that almost any good teacher would not want to 
admit openly. 

There is no doubt a great need for improved understanding of the role of the 
business officer in an educational institution. The faculty who teach need to 
understand the process of budget development and the need to plan over a longer 
period of time; as well as to recognize the restrictions imposed by law, regulation, and 
sound business procedures and the role of the business office in the total college 
operation. The business officer and his staff need to understand program planning in 
the broadest sense; the basic purposes of a collegiate institution and the relationship 
business services must maintain to those purposes; the technology of record keeping, 
maintaining it within a proper perspective; and the most important basic principles of 
working effectively with people. 

Most descriptions of the organizational structure of an institution of higher 
education stresses five major functional areas: executive, academic affairs, student 
services, business affairs, and development and planning services. These are usually 
viewed as five areas of responsibility which have as their basic purpose the 
development and maintenance of an educational program for the students who attend. 
Joseph W. Fordyce, president of the St. Louis Junior College District, in a speech to 
business managers in August 1970, in Gainesville, Florida, pointed out that the world 
of the community college “‘can best be served if the business manager adopts the point 
of view that by positive and aggressive planning of the total resources and facilities of 
the institution he makes them available best to serve the aims and purposes of the 
college as they relate to the developing lives of the people to be served.”! In a word, 
then, the major emphasis for all of the activities of business officers must be related 
directly to the purposes of the college itself. The role of the business officer is to serve 
those purposes by facilitating the efficient and effective use of the college’s resources. 

This means that planning becomes the major activity—planning which may be 
expressed through a systematic approach to collegiate operation. Planning is the 
activity which involves the total college; it is not a function of the business officer 
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acting by himself. Program planning and budgeting has received a great deal of 
attention during the past few years. Although PPBS was designed originally as a 
process that would encourage the analysis of major policy issues, it has sometimes 
been viewed solely as a budgetary device. MacKeraghan has described PPBS as trying 
to answer the following questions: Planning: What is the college trying to do? 
Programming: What are the possible ways of doing it? Budgeting: What are the costs of 
each of these ways? Performance: How effective will each way be?? 

With this understanding of PPBS, it becomes apparent that the major role of the 
business officer is to become an integral part of the team which has major 
responsibility for the planning function of the college. As a member of this team he 
brings a special expertise which is essential. He brings knowledge of existing and 
potential resources to the planning table; he brings experience in analysis procedures 
and techniques; he brings normative data regarding existing operations; he brings 
knowledge of legal boundaries within which the college must operate; he brings special 
competencies in budgeting, purchasing, record keeping, personnel administration, 
maintenance, and financial reporting. While others on the planning team may have 
some of these competences, the business officer must be able to provide all of these 
within the perspective of a leadership role. 

This team approach to administrative leadership may tend to make the more 
traditional lines of authority and even of responsibility somewhat vague unless there is 
‘developed some clear understandings relative to policy development as differentiated 
from operational activities. 

Many business officers may find this role confusing unless they understand that the 
business office is a service agency always sensitive to the basic needs of the educational 
program. The tendency often moves in the other direction where day-to-day demands 
of record keeping convince the persons involved that they are in reality at the center 
of the universe. 

The parable of the talents is perhaps a valuable example. The man who buried his 
talent made certain it was safe, secure, and available when he was ready to return it to 
his master. However, it was not useful and did not improve in value while buried 
away; and he was justly punished for his lack of understanding. 

One business officer who managed to save several thousands of dollars during the 
first year of operation of a new college by saying no as often as possible was asked to 
leave at the end of the year. He expressed great surprise and deep resentment, pointing 
out that he had saved a sizable sum of money for the college. He apparently never did 
understand that the funds made available to the college were to be used, not hidden 


2Tysle R. MacKeraghan, “PPBS: Planning in Decision Making,” Positive Approaches to Business 
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away and that no was not the answer he should have given to requests for expenditures 
already authorized in the plan—the budget itself. 

The role of the business officer in the planning process involves several specific 
roles. As the chief fiscal officer for the college, he is responsible for the budget itself. 
He must interpret fiscal policy as set forth in law and regulation for the others on the 
planning team. Most states have been moving in the direction of developing a 
management information system which would provide comparable information 
relative to collegiate operation. Such a management information system is often 
divided into at least five major data areas: student data, faculty data, facilities data, 
program data, and budget data. Fiscal policies will provide for statewide use of 
common definitions in the various data banks and for common format within budget 
preparation and presentation. Common reporting forms for the annual reports and for 
budget analysis will complete the budget area of the management information system. 
These formats for data gathering will provide the PPBS with management information 
useful in selecting alternatives among several possible choices—when such are available. 

A second subrole for the business officer in the planning process is concerned with 
resources. More often than not the chief fiscal officer of a college includes among his 
responsibilities the concern for the maintenance of the facilities, property control of 
equipment, and some basic data on depreciation and utilization of capital resources. 
While the institutional research officer is responsible for analysis of much of these 
data, the business officer must participate in collecting the data and in helping to 
develop the study designs which are used to analyze the data. He must also help to 
identify new data which may be needed and new uses of such data as may be helpful 
in improving the college operation. 

The third subrole for the business officer is that of the day-to-day service for the 
college operation. In this role he is a facilitator for implementing the college program. 
He can provide to others on the team information as to how the activities of the 
college can be carried out more effectively. His special knowledge of resources 
available, his own understanding of the college purposes, and his rapport with the 
community itself make him an essential member cf the team especially in this subrole. 

Thus far these remarks have emphasized the planning role of the chief business 
officer in a community college. His operational role is related to his planning role but 
here again, he should view his responsibility as a part of a team holding a leadership 
position. More specifically he is responsible for a service activity for the instructional 
program. 

His role in these activities will include a number of subroles, most of which will be 
effected through other officers. First among these is his role as a budget officer. He 
provides the basic data and the format for the college budget document. He makes 
certain the schedule for development and approval of the budget is followed. He 
provides normative data from within the college. When the final budget is approved by 
the board (and whoever else must approve it), he is responsible for administering it. He 
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does this by providing information to those who have responsibility for using the 
allotted funds. The accounting system must provide a method for maintaining 
continuous control over the process of expenditures and the effecting of the college’s 
instructional program. Purchasing procedures must be efficient and as simple as 
possible. Auditing should safeguard assets, check accuracy of records, and promote 
efficiency of operation for the total college program. 

A second subrole is that of the purchasing agent for the college. Reference has been 
made to this activity several times previously. Many faculty members become very 
caustic about purchasing procedures, often without just cause, but more often with 
some basis for being critical. It is important that policies governing purchasing 
procedures be generally known and clearly stated. It is also important that purchasing 
be as efficient as possible in order to obtain the greatest benefit from the use of funds. 
The philosophy of the business office should be to help the faculty accomplish the 
objectives set forth in the college plan in every possible way. 

A third subrole is related to the collection and disbursement of funds. The 
implementing of this role should be centered around expeditious collection of funds 
and accurate accounting for them, and around the regularized procedures for meeting 
the financial obligations of the college. Competent operation of these responsibilities 
following sound precedents is essential. 

A fourth subrole involves property controls. A continuous inventory of college 
equipment is essential. Several studies have noted that record keeping which could be 
used in determining depreciation has been very poorly carried out in many community 
colleges as well as in other institutions of higher education. A systematic analysis of 
factors related to depreciation is essential in realizing accurate cost-benefit statistics 
for the instructional program. 

Other subroles for the chief fiscal officer usually include supervision of auxiliary 
business operations such as the college store, the college food services, dormitory 
facilities, and other activities which may involve income as well as expenditures; 
personnel activities related to mnonprofessional staff including recruitment, 
employment, and evaluation; supervision of student funds including clubs, student 
government and athletics; maintenance of facilities including janitorial service and 
minor repairs; and warehousing of supplies and equipment. Sometimes he is also 
responsible for service operations such as duplicating, printing, and messenger service. 
Occasionally he may be responsible for the security force and for the investment of 
funds which are not needed for current operational support. 

The business officer must view his responsibility as a service which supports and 
makes possible a smoothly operating instructional program. As a member of the top 
management team in a college, he is an active participant in the planning activity. This 
role may be considered as his most important role. To this role he brings expertise 
which is needed for the college Program Planning Budgeting System. In addition, 
however, to this planning role, he must be able to carry out his operational 
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responsibilities in a way that facilitates good instruction. These responsibilities include 
those which are associated with such job titles as business manager, treasurer, bursar, 
comptroller, and accountant. 

Through all of these duties the development of soundly based record keeping 
systems is essential. Cost-benefit, cost-differential, and cost-analysis studies are 
examples of the kinds of information which is needed in order for the planning 
function to take place. When the chief fiscal officer learns to carry out this 
responsibility with a high degree of skill, he will make his most important 
contribution. 
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Improving the Spelling Program 


HAL D. FUNK 


Many authorities in the field of education consider the spelling program in our 
elementary schools to be the least effective instructional area in the total curriculum. 
Research evidence, as well as subjective observation, seems to indicate that this is a fair 
indictment. An appropriate illustration of this dilemma would be the number of 
elementary children who experience considerable difficulty with written expression. 
Although there are a number of skills that contribute to effective written communica- 
tion, the lack of spelling ability negatively affects and seriously limits children’s at- 
tempts to express their ideas in writing. 

Several important factors contribute to the poor quality of spelling instruction in 
our elementary schools. An unjustified overemphasis on the basal spelling textbook is 
a major inhibiting factor. The lack of sincere effort to individualize the spelling pro- 
gram has resulted in thousands of children being unchallenged or asked to work at a 
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level far above their present needs. The author believes the single greatest weakness is 
the lack of application of what research tells us concerning good spelling instruction. 
Research data are available, and have been for many years, that would help to improve 
spelling instruction, but these findings are not being implemented in most spelling 
programs. In far too many elementary classrooms the spelling program consists of the 
entire class working with the same textbook, experiencing the same learning activities, 
and having identical expectations being placed on each member of the group. It is little 
wonder that so many elementary students have poor attitudes toward the spelling 
program and fail to see any real relevance in their spelling instruction. 

The spelling program in our elementary schools needs a major overhaul. A slight 
change here and there or a minor modification will not suffice. The following sugges- 
tions will give direction to classroom teachers who desire to turn their spelling program 
around and provide meaningful instruction based on the written communication needs 
of each student. 

1. Use multiple sources for individual and group word mastery lists. 

The basal spelling text can be a valuable source for providing potential words for 
individual and group study. If instruction is primarily based on this single source it is 
limiting and too narrowly conceived. For most children, the errrors that are made in 
their creative and functional writing constitute the most meaningful source of words 
for immediate study. These are words that the students want to use and are using but, 
as of yet, have not mastered. Relying on this source of words is one of the most 
effective ways to individualize the spelling program. 

Lists of functional words such as the days of the week, months of the year, colors, 
and everyday objects are important. These words are especially crucial at the primary 
level. Words that children ask the teacher or other children how to spell and words 
missed on previous tests should be fed into future mastery units. One source that is 
often misused is words from the content areas such as science and social studies. 
Requiring children to master the spelling of words they rarely, if ever, will use in their 
future writing experiences cannot be justified. Time should, and must, be spent on the 
mastery of those words children already have in their oral and meaning vocabularies 
and actually need to express what they desire to say. 

2. Be selective and flexible in using the basic spelling textbook. 

It isn’t necessary for every student to cover all of the word lists in a given text or 
study every word in each weekly unit. Too much time is wasted by requiring students 
to fill in every blank on each page and covering every study skill suggested in the 
textbook. Specific lessons should be studied only if certain individuals or groups of 
students need work on that particular skill. In too many instances it is assumed that all 
of the students need to work on each suggested activity; little, if any, real diagnostic 
work has been done to determine the real needs of the class. 

Probably, the greatest weakness in the use of the basic text is the highly structured 
program it promotes. In most situations, every student can soon predict what activity 
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he will have every day of the week. The classroom teacher should use the textbook as 
a resource tool and with greater flexibility. The children’s written performances should 
determine the needs of the class and the subsequent learning activities, not the text- 
book. 

3. Apply the pretest technique. 

Frequently, valuable instructional time is dissipated and many children are bored 
by being forced to study words they already know. In fact, many children are able to 
spell ninety percent or more of the mastery words in a given text prior to beginning 
instruction in September. Each unit’s work should begin with a pretest. This test 
should precede any study of these words and should determine what each student 
needs to study. Greater motivation, increased interest, and an improved attitude are 
positive results of a program that implements the pretest technique. The pretest gives 
the teacher and the pupils the diagnostic data needed to bring greater meaning to the 
spelling program. Implementation of this technique eliminates the need for a midweek 
trial test. The pretests also provide valuable feedback as to the appropriateness of the 
level of instructional placement of each pupil. 

4. Implement the pupil-corrected test procedure. 

Research states this is the single-best technique to bring about greater spelling 
growth. Pupils should not only be encouraged, but required, to check their own papers 
immediately after they have taken their test. This procedure gives the pupils positive 
reinforcement of those words that are correct and immediate feedback on those words 
that are incorrect and why they are wrong. 

After each pupil has finished his test and has had time to proofread his work, he 
checks his paper against his permanent study list. This could be his textbook or a 
special study list specifically designed for him or his group. Each pupil would mark 
any incorrect word, circle the trouble spot, and write the word correctly off to the 
side. This pupil-corrected technique should follow any test, diagnostic or final. The 
students should be asked to use special red grading pencils during the correction 
period. This adds motivation to the self-correction concept and eliminates the possi- 
bility of pupils making changes in their original spellings. 

This technique is not meant to save time for the teacher but to make learning more 
personal for each child. It would be necessary for the teacher to study the papers after 
the children have corrected them to obtain the diagnostic data needed to plan indivi- 
dual and group study periods for the remainder of that given unit. 

5. Spend only a reasonable amount of time studying the meanings and proper 
usage of the new words in each unit of work. 

Generally speaking, an excessive amount of time is spent on studying the meanings 
of words children already know. During the elementary years each pupil’s listening, 
oral usage, and understanding vocabularies are farther advanced than his spelling vo- 
cabulary. For most elementary pupils the words they need to know how to spell, and 

will be studying, are words they know the meanings of and can use effectively in their 
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speech. Each teacher needs to make a greater effort to determine what word meanings 
need to be stressed rather than assuming that each student needs to look up the 
definition of all the words and put them into oral and written sentences. Spending 
time on boring and unchallenging activities such as this has a serious negative effect on 
the interest and attitudes of the students. 

6. Encourage and guide students to discover spelling generalizations (rules) in- 
ductively. 

Recent research findings illustrate quite clearly the many advantages of leading 
children to discover their own new learnings. Students should be encouraged to dis- 
cover and put into their own words the rules that will enable them to be more 
independent spellers. A good example would be the generalization governing the plu- 
ralization of words ending in y. This self-discovery can be promoted by filling the 
blackboard with words such as baby, boy, cities, and monkeys, then encouraging 
pupils to discover certain generalizations pertaining to these words and to test their 
accuracy on similar words. The spelling rules mastered should be limited to those that 
have a high degree of applicability and few exceptions. 

7. Help each child to develop a meaningful approach to mastering the spelling of 
new words. 

Many children have trouble with spelling because they have never developed a 
systematic technique for approaching the mastery of new words. Poor spellers do not 
know how to go about studying or attacking new words. Although individuals often 
have different techniques that work for them—and this should be allowed, if proven to 
be successful—poor spellers usually have no definite method and often try something 
different each time they are called on to master a new list. Usually the easiest and 
most rewarding method of attack is to follow the steps for mastering new words which 
are printed on the inside cover of the basic spelling text. These steps emphasize a 
multisensory study approach. Although this approach seems to be very structured, this 
is what most average to poor spellers desperately need. 

8. Include a dictation exercise in every spelling test. 

Along with the pretest, the dictation exercise is an excellent apprceach for deter- 
mining the true spelling ability and needs of the students. The words included in the 
dictation should not be from the unit test for that week. Including these words in the 
dictation exercise is a waste of time because they will be evaluated during all tests. An 
excellent source for the dictation exercise would be words the students have mis- 
spelled in their writing, and have subsequently corrected,,and words the students have 
asked the teacher to spell for them. Words missed on the dictation part of the test 
should be fed back into future spelling lessons on an individual and group basis. The 
dictation sentence or sentences can be written on the board or mimeographed so that 
the students can immediately apply the pupil-corrected test technique. 

The dictation exercise is an excellent total language arts activity. Student’s listen- 
ing, spelling, handwriting, and composition skills can be evaluated. Dictation exercises 
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can provide the necessary diagnostic data for many meaningful future language arts 
experiences. 

9. Group within your class. 

Every student should be receiving spelling instruction at a level that is challenging 
for him and at which he has a reasonable opportunity for success, regardless of what 
that level happens to be. Spelling is a tool that is used to express oneself in written 
communication. To attempt to have a student or a group of students master words 
that are above or below their present needs for written communication, or are above 
or below their present level of spelling ability, is damaging to the attitudes and self- 
concepts of the students. Evidence seems to indicate that it is impossible to meet the 
spelling needs within a given class, even a homogeneously grouped section, without 
some plan of intraclass grouping. The first few weeks of every term should be spent in 
diagnostic work to accurately determine the level of spelling proficiency of each child. 
After these levels have been ascertained, future instruction should be adapted to meet 
the individual and group needs of the class. 

10. Develop the highest possible degree of spelling consciousness within your class. 

The attitudes and daily performances of the students indicate the degree of spelling 
consciousness within a class. How important they view spelling as a necessary tool, the 
personal pride they exhibit in spelling correctness, the application of careful proof- 
reading skills, and their willingness to engage in written composition are concrete 
examples of spelling consciousness. This attitude on the part of the students can be 
positively influenced by the following important factors: 

a. the teacher’s positive attitude toward spelling 

b. spelling being properly emphasized in the total curriculum 

c. provision for a strong dictionary program 

d. specific standards set for proofreading, neatness, and spelling application (should 

be developed with students) 

e. spelling kept in proper perspective in the total composition program, especially 

in the creative writing experiences 

f. provision made for daily spelling instruction. 

The spelling program of our elementary schools should and can be improved. This 
improvement can be brought about without increasing the instructional time devoted 
to the present programs. What is needed is a drastic break from the traditional, whole- 
group instruction, highly structured, textbook-oriented program. If classroom teachers 
would implement what research has shown to be good instructional practice, there 
would be a significant positive change in student attitudes and spelling abilities. 
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Person-Centered Evaluation Builds 
Positive Self-Concepts 


CARROL KRAUSE 


Teachers do not care about the total development of children. They treat kids as 
non-persons who are to be indoctrinated with cognitive information of little personal 
meaning. Only superficial attention is given to the unique humanness possessed by 
each child. The classroom stands as a fortress preventing the intrusion of reality, while 
present evaluation practices serve as weapons to shatter the self-concept of 
children—destroying the key to constructive intellectual and social development. 

The possibilities for a child to develop a positive self-concept are extremely limited 
unless teachers and other authority figures perceive the child as a significant individual. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case in many classrooms. Frymier collected data from 
3,000 teachers about the way 54 specific aspects of education were viewed, The items 
were rated on a five point scale and arranged in hierarchical order. One of the findings 
was that ‘“‘there was not a single item about children which was above the midpoint.’”! 
This indicates a negative view of children in relation to other factors found in the 
school setting. Data such as this is shocking to say the least, but more important, the 
information emphasizes the necessity for a comprehensive analysis of all components 
existing in the educational environment. 

Educational institutions exist to facilitate learning for all students regardless of 
their status in society. In reality then, we must begin to accomplish positive results 
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with all children in our classrooms. We can no longer perpetuate an educational 
environment which alienates children before they ever reach junior high school; that 
forces over one-third of the students to drop out of school before they graduate; that 
does not enable every child to take full advantage of his unique potential; or that does 
significantly less than possible for the improvement of society. 

To expect one simple solution for all of the various problems existing in the 
classroom would be extremely naive. However, the most appropriate and most 
potentially effective place to begin is with a concern for the development of a positive 
personal identity or self-concept within students. Children, and adults for that matter, 
will never rise to levels of accomplishment beyond their own image of themselves. 

Evaluation is so deeply entwined with the teaching act that consideration of its 
effect upon learning and the development of self-concept must be given highest 
priority. Not only does evaluation occur in testing and grading, it is present in 
practically every one of the several hundred daily responses a teacher makes to 
children in words, written comments, physical expressions, etc. Evaluation cannot be 
justified when it is used as a weapon for destroying the desire to learn in a number of 
children while making other children conforming, non-creative persons. 

A vast array of evaluative devices and techniques are at the disposal of classroom 
teachers; ranging from standardized, commercially produced tests to a teacher’s 
intuitive assessment of children. Regardless of the devices or techniques employed, it is 
how the results are used which is significant. Depending upon the use of results, the 
various kinds of evaluation can be placed into two categories: non-person evaluation 
and person-centered evaluation. The basic difference between non-person evaluation 
and person-centered evaluation is that the former places emphasis upon a product 
while the latter emphasizes the individual and his feelings about products. 


Non-person Evaluation 

A non-person is someone of no real significance to another. For example, a service 
station attendant and a waiter in a restaurant could be considered non-persons. They are 
available when gasoline is needed or while in a restaurant, but there is no inclination to 
become acquainted with or to know them beyond these settings. These people have no 
personal meaning although their presence is recognized. Some may think it is 
extremely presumptuous to suggest that children are treated as non-persons in the 
classroom today. However, upon close association with a variety of classroom 
environments, the realization occurs that this kind of treatment of children occurs 
with greater frequency than anyone wishes to admit. 

Standardized tests for measuring intelligence and achievement became available 
after the 1920’s. Since that time these tests have been used extensively in the schools. 
Although one of the greatest selling points of standardized tests is their objectivity, all 
those using and interpreting the tests do not consider the limited range of their 
objectivity. According to Goslin’s study for the Russell Sage Foundation, a belief 
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exists among many teachers and counselors that intelligence tests measure innate 
mental ability.2 Not only do numerous teachers believe standardized tests measure 
innate ability, they also cling to the belief that these measurement devices are accurate 
determinants of future academic success. Intelligence tests are not a measure of mental 
capacity. Ebel states that ‘‘what they do measure is the success a person has achieved 
in learning how to cope with certain mental tasks.’’? 

Most children are born with an intellectual potential sufficient for success in school 
and life. If those with certain kinds of defects or brain damage are not counted, only a 
very small percentage of our population would remain who did not have an innate 
potential for learning successfully in school. The degree of development of an 
individual’s potential varies markedly upon entrance to school. This potential is still 
present in the child, waiting for someone to nurture and encourage its growth. 

How can the use of standardized tests become non-person evaluation? (1) When we 
choose to overlook the background of the child taking the test. (2) When the results 
are obtained, we use them to lock a child into a notch; expecting and accepting 
mediocre performance from those who receive lower scores. (3) When the tests are 
given even though the school has no real specific purpose for the use of the results. We 
could carry this further and include the use of these tests to evaluate a teacher’s 
performance for salary purposes or when the results are so important that instruction 
is geared toward high scores on the tests. 

Most discussions concerning current grading practices are directed at the use of 
report cards with grading systems using an A-F scale or the substitution of some other 
form of product-centered measurement. However, the term grading is used here to 
identify all evaluation undertaken at the culmination of some learning activity. This 
includes grading of daily papers, teacher made tests, as well as report cards. Rather 
than waste time arguing about whether or not grades should be given, the effort should 
be directed toward the improved use of the information received through grading. If 
the main focus is upon the product, i.e., the amount of information a student can 
reproduce in relation to the other members of the class, grading becomes another 
aspect of non-person evaluation. 

The widespread use of the normal curve in classroom grading is probably the most 
obvious form of non-person evaluation. A tremendous number of teachers fail to 
realize that to strive for a normal curve in classroom grading is to assume that 
education really makes little difference in the lives of children. Barnes sums it up 
effectively with the comment that the normal curve “is the distribution most 
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appropriate to chance and random activity.”* Education is not intended to be a 
chance or random activity. Education is deliberately intended to help children and to 
eliminate deficiencies brought into the classroom. 

Grading a child’s products on a good-bad continuum has a significant effect upon 
his developing self-concept. Glasser points out that “bad grades mean a bad person to a 
child.”’> Young children identify their products with their own person and if the 
products are found inferior the child sees himself in the same fashion. It doesn’t take 
many months of constant failure to instill a child with the idea of expecting and 
accepting the label of failure. 


Person-centered Evaluation 


If the aim of education is as Carl Rogers suggests, the “facilitation of learning,’’® 
the total process of evaluation can be justified only on the basis of improving learning 
experiences for children. This can be accomplished most effectively through 
person-centered evaluation because a safe learning climate is needed for chidren to 
develop a positive self-concept. Faust “behooves us to engage in evaluation processes 
that promise the greatest possibilities for effective orientation in time, space, identity, 
and safety.”’” 

Ideally, person-centered evaluation is a cooperative effort between the teacher and 
the student. Many teachers are reluctant to involve students in evaluation but they 
need only realize that children evaluate everything that takes place in the classroom 
anyway. Children accept that which is meaningful and tune out that which has little 
value for them. 

When students are involved in evaluation of their own work they establish their 
own goals with the aid of the teacher and assume responsibility for the attainment of 
these goals. They are given an opportunity to develop skills in solving their own 
problems. And, most important, their own self-concept is enhanced because they set a 
course of direction in which success can be attained. It is a well-known fact that 
self-motivated learning is far more successful than that which is directed by external 
force. 

Person-centered evaluation requires that teachers conscientiously correct papers, 
give tests, and measure a child’s total academic growth because it is important for a 
child to know where he is at any given point. However, rather than using the results of 
grading and testing to label the child as a success or a failure, they must be used as a 
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starting point for future learning activities. Once a paper is corrected or a test given, 
the student can readily see how well he has accomplished a particular task. It is at this 
point that teachers must become subjective and use their own intuition to help the 
child in planning for the accomplishment of a particular goal. It is unfortunate that in 
the past decade objectivity has been sold so forceably that teachers feel guilty about 
ever being subjective. Behavior is controlled by how a person feels about a given 
situation and by his perception of how others see him. This being the case, a teacher 
can deal most effectively with these feelings on a subjective basis. 

When evaluative procedures cause severe anxiety and frustration in children it is 
obvious that little concern exists for the child as a person. Granted, fear does motivate 
to a limited extent and some children who are basically good at memorizing and 
studying for tests manage to cope with the situation. Nevertheless, we cannot accept 
an educational environment which is not significantly beneficial to all children. 


Summary 

Person-centered evaluation enables teachers to create a safe learning climate for 
children. Person-centered evaluation is based upon trust and openness rather than fear 
of mistakes and failure. Each child is accepted as a person with feelings which are 
inalienably his and no attempt is made to reduce the feelings to something 
insignificant. Each child is given the freedom to face and find solutions to his own 
problems. Any threat to a child’s own personal self-concept is removed in 
person-centered evaluation, allowing him to move forward toward becoming a more 
independent and mature person. 
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The Politics of Curriculum Change 


ROBERT E. JENNINGS 


The curriculum worker is asked to be many things in the curriculum change pro- 
cess. He is cast in the role of change agent to exert a positive influence in the improve- 
ment of instruction and on community values. He is given the task of being the 
publicist for proposed curriculum innovations. At the same time, he fulfills the role of 
professional expert advising the superintendent and the board of education on current 
research and thinking in curriculum. All too often the curriculum worker’s role is to 
bear the brunt of community criticism when controversy arises over curriculum 
change. 

Obviously, the primary focus here is on the person with so-called line responsi- 
bilities for curriculum development and change in the vertical arrangement of school 
organization. The titles vary from associate or assistant superintendent to director of 
curriculum development. His functions include organizing the mechanisms for change, 
making general plans and guidelines, and formulating objectives. He also fosters co- 
operation by members of the staff in the study of curriculum and provides the neces- 
sary resources for their work. Yet, the staff person, the curriculum specialist or super- 
visor, does not escape from the larger involvement, particularly when the superinten- 
dent is pressed for help. 

The professional preparation of the curriculum worker has generally provided the 
intellectual bases for the expert role and guidelines for the change agent role. However, 
not until he is on the firing line does he face the full implications of his role in the 
school-community setting. Much of this revelation concerns the political aspects of the 
role in what some curriculum workers label the politics of curriculum change. It is this 
area that the following discussion will begin to explore. 
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Part of the problem arises from the fact that curriculum change has rarely been 
examined as a political process of interaction, influence, and the use of social power 
for realigning community values. Bits and pieces have been observed, as in community 
interest group influence and power structure studies. Within the school, teachers and 
administrators have been viewed as influences on curriculum in studies of the informal 
organization. However, without a holistic view of the process in its political connota- 
tion, the curriculum worker cannot fully define his role nor effectively conduct its 
several political aspects. 

The interactions through which values are authoritatively allocated for a society can 
be designated as a political system, according to David Easton.’ People of status and 
position within the system, through their control of the resources of power and 
authority, make their decisions authoritative and legitimate for all who are in the 
system or who are served by it. Curriculum change involves reallocation of societal 
values. It begins with a demand for change from within the school system or from the 
school-community and/or the larger community. It comes to closure by being ac- 
cepted (or rejected) by authority, the board of education, and the superintendent. 
Their actions result in decisions and policies for curriculum which are translated into 
programs. 

Thus the school may be viewed as a political system and the processes between 
demand and decision may be thought of as being political. By diagramming this 
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Figure 1. School-Political System and Environment. 
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political system, one may clarify several points. It should be borne in mind that the 
objective of school officials (and the curriculum worker) is to have educational policy 
making remain the responsibility of those who have the legitimate authority, the board 
and the superintendent. In this way accountability is lodged with those who can be 
reached through the democratic process provided in the governance of education. The 
movement of any demand through the system, regardless of the origin point, should be 
directed toward the decision center. The professional staff influences demands by its 
position on the input side and as recipients of feedback from other parts of the 
system. The staff is also the implementer of policies on the output side thus supplying 
a portion of its own feedback. The community, in the environment, provides input to 
the system by its demands and through the feedback loop. Select parts of the environ- 
ment may become subsystems as in the case of citizen advisory committees. 

The interactions of system and environment, as well as those within the system, 
which are the process, have implications for the role of the curriculum worker. Identi- 
fying some of the forms of power and the manner in which influence is exerted should 
begin to answer these questions about his role: When should the curriculum worker 
emphasize the expert aspect of the role? In what situations is he exerting influence in a 
political sense? When is he an interventionist? Does he intervene as a change agent or 
utilize the power of a constituency? Some illustrations follow. 

One aspect of the role of the curriculum worker is to monitor the interactions of 
individuals and groups which comprise the community decision-making process. Each 
exercises some measure of social power through a variety of socio-economic structures 
which often include a superimposed power structure or structures. The values of the 
community are expressed through this process. By observing as issues arise and as 
decisions are made, the curriculum worker becomes familiar with the decision process 
and the values output. When a demand for curriculum change is made, he can evaluate 
it within the value hierarchy and, to some degree, assess the forces by which it was 
produced. 

This aspect is conducted in a relatively nonpolitical manner. Indirect influence by 
the curriculum worker comes about through sharing his observations with the board 
and superintendent. It is their role to aid and influence community decision making as 
it affects education generally. The curriculum worker also supplies the community 
with information about curriculum through the school-community relations program. 
Conducting this role aspect in low key increases his influence within the political 
system of the school. Once the curriculum worker can be identified with a point of 
view or demand from outside the system, not only has he dissipated his influence 
within the system but he has lost a degree of insulation from political attack by 
opponents in the community. 

The professional staff is the part of the political system in which the curriculum 
worker finds his base. Within the school are interacting individuals and groups con- 
cerned with curriculum change. Both formally and informally constituted, they exert 
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observable influence on school policy making. The role of the curriculum worker is to 
organize the concerns of the staff and to develop these concerns into coherent de- 
mands. He finds ways to bring the staff's knowledge and energies to bear on problems 
in curriculum. This is the change agent role, and its political aspect is the building of a 
constituency based on mutually shared concerns. 

In working with this constituency, the curriculum worker has to determine what 
will maximize its influence within the system as well as in the community. By moni- 
toring the community he can help the staff to evaluate their demands against pre- 
vailing community values. For some changes, an improved knowledge base can provide 
added leverage, and a panel of outside experts working with the staff will increase staff 
power. Reaching the community in some instances may be accomplished through the 
school-community relations program with extra attention to obtaining feedback. In 
other instances, the formation of a citizens’ advisory committee may be desirable to 
aid in the examination of values or for specifically influencing community opinion. 
These actions have as a partial objective the enlarging of the constituency. 

Where a demand has originated in the community, the curriculum worker utilizes 
the staff as a reviewing group, and one of several actions may be taken: a search for 
alternative ways of implementing the demand, the development of a staff counter- 
demand, or a decision to bargain. Again a citizens’ advisory committee may be em- 
ployed based on the political import of the action decided upon. 

At this point, the curriculum worker’s role is at the boundary between the school- 
political system and the community. By setting up an advisory committee, he is 
reaching out to influence the community decision process in a particular issue. Build- 
ing a linking mechanism between the school and the community has the purposes of 
getting information and controlling, to a greater extent, feedback to the community. 
The use of the committee not only regularizes the means of doing so but also increases 
the interactions between school and community on the proposed change. 

The role at the boundary can become highly political. Obviously, the choice of 
persons to serve on an advisory committee can be made politically. If the purpose is to 
bargain, people and groups directly concerned with the demand may be selected. If the 
purpose is to build counterdemand, other influential people may be requested to serve. 
In either of these situations, the advice and consent of the superintendent should be 
obtained. Where the purpose is limited to gaining a better understanding of commu- 
nity views and values with minimal intervention in the community decision process 
knowledgeable, but not necessarily influential, people may be brought in. The curri- 
culum worker has to understand that these actions are essentially the development of 
an expanded constituency and the building of a coalition for gaining consent on, or for 
blocking, a demand for change as it is being propelled toward the decision center—the 
board and the superintendent. 

At the decision center the curriculum worker’s role has dual aspects. There is a 
professional/technical aspect of supplying information and opinions about objectives 
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of the proposed change, its effects in the total program, and the concomitant resource 
allocations necessary to carry out the task. There is a political aspect too: his assess- 
ment of community values, his review of the processes as the demand has been dis- 
cussed, his assessments of community and staff opinions, and his estimate of the 
school’s ability to further influence the climate of opinion. Coupled with the know- 
ledge of these matters on the part of the board and superintendent, the curriculum 
worker may be asked to carry out further development of the proposed change from 
either the political or professional/technical aspect. If he has built a knowledge base, a 
constituency, and a means of handling feedback, he uses this feedback to adjust the 
strategy. Again there is a role for the superintendent and the board using their in- 
fluence in the community decision process to complement the task assigned to the 
curriculum worker. 

Once a decision is made, say for change, the curriculum worker’s task is essentially 
supportive and supervisory in the implementation of the program. Yet, he must also 
monitor the community feedback about the new program and, perhaps, make adjust- 
ments within the framework of the policy established by the decision center. The 
retention of an advisory committee and its use as a sounding board for these adjust- 
ments may be politically wise. 

In summary, some select points in the curriculum change process have been ex- 
amined, albeit incompletely, as political process. The political aspects of the curri- 
culum worker’s role in it have been highlighted. Essentially, three major points have 
been presented: (1) The curriculum worker has his base in the school-political system. 
While he is an astute observer of the community, he confines the political aspects of 
his role to particular issues and attempts to influence opinion through mechanisms he 
establishes for the purpose within the system. (2) The school staff is developed as a 
constituency for curriculum change. Knowledge and mutually shared concerns under- 
lie its influence. Maximum use is made of the staffs position on the input side of the 
system and as a generator and receiver of feedback in the political process. (3) Expert 
panels and advisory committees are utilized politically by the curriculum worker for 
increasing the knowledge base of the staff, for extending the constituency for curri- 
culum change, and for controlling feedback into the community. 

In addition, it is noted that there are complementary roles for those of the decision 
center. These arise at several points in the process and concern the community leader- 
ship task of school officials. 

There is more study needed in the politics of curriculum change and its implications 
for the role of the curriculum worker. The surface barely has been scratched, partic- 
ularly with reference to expanding and utilizing the constituency for change. The 
considerations necessary before choosing a particular strategy need to be examined, 
especially with regard to overreaching the influence or power base that has been 
developed. The approach does, however, seem promising. 
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Tenri University: A Religious Approach 
to International Education 


JOHN N. HAWKINS 
JUDITH A. TAKATA 


International education can take many forms and is quite often thought of in the 
larger sense of international organizations coordinating educational and technical ex- 
changes (for example UNESCO) or exchange agreements between two countries.’ But 
there are many smaller programs which, in their own way, collectively contribute a 
great deal to international and cross-cultural understanding. One of the most vigorous 
and effective is the program conducted by Tenri University in Nara Prefecture, Japan. 
Although little is known in the West of Tenri (or its religious base, Tenrikyo), the 
educational facilities and religious movement are widely known in Japan. Founded in 
1838, Tenrikyo, located in the only religious city in Japan, currently has spread its 
missions to over thirty countries, established a complete educational system from 
preschool through university. It has constructed one of the most advanced and modern 
hospitals in Japan, and since 1958, it has successfully operated a Japanese Language 
School (Tenri daikaku senka nihongo ka) which annually graduates approximately 
twenty foreign (non-Japanese) students from various countries competent in the 
Japanese language and with a thorough introduction to Japanese history and culture. 
This paper will present a brief discussion of Tenrikyo, and especially its vigorous 
educational effort in the area of international education. 


John N. Hawkins is a doctoral student in comparative and international education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Judith A. Takata attended the Japanese Language School of Tenri 
University. 


1See Parts II and III of David G. Scanlon, International Education: A Documentary History 
(New York: Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1960). 
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It is difficult to have an understanding of Tenrikyo as a religion without some 
knowledge of the life of the foundress. Miki Nakayama was born in 1798 and died in 
1887. When she was forty-one years of age, she experienced a revelation in which she 
was designated to be the “living temple of God the Parent.”* This monotheistic 
approach to religion was a clear departure from the two main traditions of Japanese 
religious thought—Buddhism and Shinto. She experienced extreme difficulty in at- 
tracting followers at the start and was accused of everything from insanity to heresy 
and for most of her life was the object of harassment on the part of the official Shinto 
authorities and the Buddhist hierarchy. Despite long periods of actual imprisonment, 
she managed to build a viable base from which the church could grow. A year follow- 
ing her death the church headquarters were established and the city of Tenri founded. 
In 1908 Tenrikyo was finally recognized by the government as an independent sect of 
Shinto and, by the end of World War II, as a religion in its own right.? 

Loosely translated Tenrikyo means the teaching of the heavenly principle. The 
religious philosophy itself is quite complex and cannot be discussed fully here.* How- 
ever, to place it in some frameé of reference the philosophy of Tenrikyo has been 
compared with Christian existentialism especially in the sense that it is quite this-world 
oriented and projects a heaven on earth rather than one which is alienated and apart 
from man.° The god or Kami (Tenri O-no-Mikoto) of Tenrikyo has been described as a 
cross between pantheism and theism, a god which is both immanent and transcendent, 
neither rational nor irrational but rather transrational.® In practical terms Tenrikyo 
teaches equality of men and women of all races, individual responsibility for all acts, 
and a future of happiness on earth providing men follow the teachings of the doc- 
trine.’? Tenrikyo also has been characterized as an enlightened form of the Christian 
Science faith. Physical and spiritual sickness (including social problems) is considered a 
result of the mind which according to Tenrikyo is the sole property of the individual 
(the body is loaned from Tenri O-no-Mikoto and taken back if the mind does not 


2 Yoshikazu Nakayama, Tenrikyo: Its Origins and History (Tenri: Headquarters of Tenrikyo 
Church, 1961), p. 4. 

3Ibid., p. 7. 

4 For a full discussion of the religion and its philosophy see these three English language sources: 
A Short History of Tenrikyo (Tenri: Headquarters of Tenrikyo Church, 1958); Tenrikyo: Its: 
Origins and History; Tenrikyo: Its History and Teachings (Tenri: Tenrikyo Overseas Mission De- 
partment, 1966). 

SHideo Nakajima, “The Conception of Death in Tenrikyo,” Tenrikyo: Its History and Teach- 
ings, p. 158. 

®Tadamasa Fukuya, “The Fundamental Doctrine of Tenrikyo,” Tenrikyo: Its History and 
Teachings, p. 50. 

ENichio Takahashi, ‘‘What Is Tenrikyo,” Tenrikyo: Its History and Teachings, p. 4. 
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follow the teachings well—thus, we see here the interesting theoretical possibility of 
immortality). However, Tenrikyo does not denigrate medical science but provides an 
interesting combination of modern medicine with spiritual guidance. 

As noted previously, Tenrikyo has a definite international dimension. As of Decem- 
ber 1969, Tenrikyo had 15,986 churches of which 189 were overseas. It appears that 
the majority of Tenrikyo missionary churches have been established where overseas 
Japanese have immigrated—Hawaii, Canada, United States, Brazil, etc® Thus, the mis- 
sionary effort has not been overly successful in attracting members of non-Japanese 
descent despite a specific philosophy to that effect. The country of most success in this 
respect surprisingly enough appears to be the United States (56 churches) excluding 
Hawaii which is a special case because of the large number of citizens of Japanese 
descent.? Although Tenrikyo might have hoped for better results in the missionary 
sphere, the overseas churches are the sole recruiting effort for the Japanese Language 
School of Tenri University and here the results in attracting students of non-Japanese 
descent have been considerable.!° 


Educational Facilities 


In keeping with the Tenrikyo doctrine that church members should have a 
thorough secular as well as religious education, an entire educational system was ar- 
duously established from 1925 on. The preschool, kindergarten, and elementary 
schools were all founded in 1925. The preschool and kindergarten consist of five 
classes in total, two for the preschool and three for the kindergarten. Although the 
goal of preschool and kindergarten is couched in religious terms, there is a strong 
progressive emphasis which is probably the result of occupation directives. Elemen- 
tary education reflects this also and attempts to instill in the students a sense of 
selflessness (hinokishin). It was not until 1947 that a modern middle school was 
established in accordance with occupation educational directives.'* However, by 1953 
the educational regulations of Tenrikyo were readjusted to allow more room for 
religious and moral education in the classroom. A modern high school began in 1948 
and is an interesting combination of regular school for the residents of Tenri and night 
school for those church members who either work or live in cities other than Tenri. 

Tenri University became a complete institution in 1957. The three primary faculties 
are language arts, foreign language, and physical training’? Tenrikyo had maintained a 


8The Statistical Yearbook of Tenrikyo (Tenri: Headquarters of Tenrikyo Church, 1969), p. 
1233 


*Ibid., p. 123. 


10The statistical evidence for this was supplied by Furutani Shuzo, Head Teacher of the Japa- 
nese Language School, 1971. 


114 Short History of Tenrikyo, p. 201. 
2Tbid., p. 201. 
13 The Statistical Yearbook of Tenrikyo, pp. 148-149. 
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theological seminary from 1900 which contained within it middle and high school- 
level training but only on a limited scale. Although Tenri University did not achieve 
the status of a quality higher education institution until 1957, as early as 1923 the 
Foreign Language School had been active primarily in training missionaries for work 
abroad.'* By 1968 a total of 4,030 students had been graduated from all the faculties 
of Tenri University.'S The faculties of language and literature are especially impressive 
at the university and the library is well respected for its collection of ancient Japanese 
literature. Thus, by 1958 sufficient facilities existed for Tenri University’s first venture 
into the field of foreign student education. 


Japanese Language School 


Through the cooperation of Tenri University and the Overseas Mission Department 
(in‘ charge of missionary affairs) the Japanese Language School was founded in 
1958.!© The Japanese Language School actually had its roots with the return of 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL GRADUATES OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL BY REGION AND COUNTRY (1958-1968) 











Area Number 

North America and Hawaii: United States, Hawaii, Canada 117 
Latin America: Peru, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Colombia, Bolivia 39 
East Asia: South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong Bil 
South East Asia: Nepal, Laos, Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore 30 
Europe: Switzerland, Great Britain, Federal Republic of 

Germany, France, Italy, Holland 12 
Africa: French Congo 7 
Total 242 





Source: Statistics provided by Furutani Shuzo, Head Teacher 
of the Japanese Language School, 1971. 


144 Short History of Tenrikyo, p. 220. 

15 The Statistical Yearbook of Tenrikyo, pp. 148-149. 

16Tadatoshi Tosa, “Preface,” Tenri daigaku senka nihongo ka ju shunen shi [Records of the 
Tenth Anniversary of Tenri University’s Special Japanese Language School], Kishi Yukihito, ed. 
(Tenri: Kaigai Dendobu, 1969), p. i. 
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Tenrikyo Asian missionaries following World War II. The thrust of the missionary 
program then shifted to North America, Hawaii, and South America where many 
overseas Japanese lived. The purpose of the school as expressed by the church leader- 
ship was to acquaint peoples of strange cultures with the teachings of Tenrikyo and 
the culture of Japan in the Japanese language.’’ In 1958 with the formal establish- 
ment of the Japanese Language School the first class entered, composed of thirteen 
students from Hawaii (10), Canada (2) and Nepal (1).!® Each new class averages about 
twenty students, the majority coming from North America and Hawaii. But as can be 
seen from Table 1 the countries represented span five continents with a growing 
number again coming from South East Asia. 

Prospective students to the Japanese Language School are either recruited by the 
overseas missions or simply express interest to one of the church members who then 
makes a proposal to one of the Overseas Headquarters (located in major cities such as 
Los Angeles, Honolulu, Toronto, San Paulo) or directly to the Overseas Mission De- 
partment in Tenri. The prospective student does not have to be a church member and 
in fact a primary goal of the program is to increase knowledge of the doctrine and of 


TABLE 2 


THE TWELVE MONTH JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


First Term Second Term 
Subjects Number of hours Number of hours 

per week per week 
Japanese Language 16 10 
Japanese Literature 1 3 
Japanese Culture and History 2 4 
Composition 2 4 
Calligraphy 2 2 
Music 2 2 
Physical Education 2 2 
Tenrikyo Lecture 6 6 


Total 33 33 


Source: Kishi Yukihito, ed., Tenri daigaku senka nihongo ka ju shunen shi [Records of the 
Tenth Anniversary of Tenri University’s Special Japanese Language School] (Tenri: Kaigai 
Dendobu, 1969), p. 183. 


171bid., p. i. Also see Kishi Yuichi, “Soritsu ju shunen o kinen shite,” Kishi Yukihito, ed., p. 1. 


18 statistical data supplied by Furutani Shuzo, Head Teacher of the Japanese Language School, 
1971. 
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Japan through the Japanese Language School. Once the student’s enrollment is ap- 
proved and he arrives in Tenri, he is housed in a campus dormitory and receives a 
scholarship which pays tuition, books and supplies, room and board, monthly travel 
excursions, and a modest expense stipend.!® 

The course of study is usually one year (two terms of six months each) but a 
student may elect to extend for a third six-month term. As can be seen from Table 2, 
the curriculum consists primarily of the study of the Japanese language although 
during the second and third terms more emphasis is placed on studies of Japanese 
history and culture. The school’s approach to the latter is an interesting mixture of 
theory and practice. Weekly lectures are generously supplemented by numerous ex- 
cursions to cultural and historical sites throughout Japan (students visit famous shrines 
and cities such as the Heian Shrine in Kyoto, Ise Shrine, Nara, Osaka, the southern 
island of Kyushu and numerous festivals). In total, students and their instructors make 
an average of twenty such excursions during the regular eighteen-month course. Ap- 
proximately one fifth of the weekly work load is taken up with study of the Tenrikyo 
doctrine but beyond that there is little religious pressure put upon the student. 

The quality of teaching is quite high and the reputation of Tenri University in the 
field of foreign language study and the teaching of Japanese as a second language is 
well recognized in Japan. In addition to the regular curriculum, students may elect to 
study in an extracurricular manner, either flower arrangement (the Ohara school), tea 
ceremony, or judo.2° On the whole the curriculum is well rounded and gives the 
foreign student an excellent understanding of Japanese history and culture, as well as 
an invaluable introduction to the Japanese language. From the moment the student 
arrives the only language of instruction is Japanese. 

Following graduation each student receives a certificate of completion. Although 
precise figures are not available, roughly one half of the graduates continue to study in 
Tenri at the Missionary Training School (Shiiyoka) thus testifying to the success of the 
soft-sell approach of church authorities. A significant number of the remaining gradu- 
ates utilize their training in Japanese to further their studies at one of the other higher 
education institutions in Japan. Many of the latter group make Japanese studies their 
career. The remainder return to their native country with an increased understanding 
of Japan and the language.”! 


Conclusion 
Considering the level on which the Japanese Language School operates there is little 
doubt about its past success. One limitation is lack of knowledge concerning the 


19Kishi Yukihito, ed., p. 182. 

*Ibid., pp. 184-185. 

1 Statistical data supplied by Furutani Shuzo, Head Teacher of the Japanese Language School, 
1971. 
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school. This is largely a result of their recruitment policies. This problem is likely to be 
eliminated in the future, as the school is planning to expand. In fact one church 
authority has proposed that the Japanese Language School of Tenri University be 
made the center of Japanese language training in the Kansai area and if this hope is 
translated into reality (ministry of education officials in Tokyo have already suggested 
that it will be) Tenri University will assume significantly greater importance in the area 
of international education.” 


22 See Section IV, “Zadankai [Conversations] ,” Kishi Yuichi, ed., p. 143. 
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English Instruction Can Be 
Individualized 


R. BAIRD SHUMAN 


If the secondary school English teacher is lucky, he will find himself teaching four 
sections of English with twenty-five students to a section. Few are so lucky, and 
typical teaching loads are likely to include five sections ranging from twenty-two to 
thirty students per section. In the face of this, it is not always easy for even the most 
conscientious and dedicated of teachers to find means of providing individualized 
instruction, accommodating individual differences, and communicating as a person to 
each student in a class. Every teacher realizes the importance of person-to-person 
contact in teaching, but many are bewildered and defeated in their attempts to deal on 
a truly individual basis with more than the smallest handful of the students in their 
classes. 

If the English teacher were to devote five minutes a day in some person-to-person 
way to each of one hundred students, he would spend five hundred minutes or about 
eight and a half hours every day in such activity. Acknowledging the impossibility of 
doing this, it soon becomes clear to him that he must find another way. 

To begin with, one must question seriously whether person-to-person contact nec- 
essarily implies or demands a one-to-one relationship between two people. Clearly, 
such a ratio is not always necessary. Some people have the ability to lecture to a 
thousand people and make each one of them feel that he has been spoken to individu- 
ally and directly. The most persuasive and successful evangelists have this sort of 


R. Baird Shuman is professor of education, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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ability, as do many politicians, actors and public speakers. Much of the magic which 
such people are able to perform with audiences has to do with eye contact, with an 
understanding of the dynamics of speaking, with a sense of the dramatic, and with 
timing. 

While it is desirable for teachers to understand and appreciate the skills of those 
who are able to captivate large audiences, they must realize the limitations of their 
own situations which make it difficult if not impossible for them to adopt the meth- 
ods of the spellbinders whom they may admire. The typical spellbinder has novelty on 
his side—while the English teacher has about five contact hours a week with students, 
the spellbinder, at best, has brief and irregular contact with his audiences. Also, he is 
generally committed only to working on man’s emotions, to winning people to his 
cause, whereas the teacher is usually committed to acquainting his students with 
substantive material over which they are to develop a degree of mastery. The teacher 
must be less concerned with popularity than the spellbinder is and must realize that no 
matter how well a lecture period seems to go, lecturing will become less and less 
effective as a means of instruction as it comes to be more frequently used. Neverthe- 
less, when it is used, the teacher must work on developing techniques which will 
involve his students at the most personal level possible. Teachers who develop a gift at 
working with such groups enhance their opportunities to work more personally with 
students. 

Secondly, one must constantly question what the real role of the teacher is in any 
given situation and particularly in the English class. If the teacher is the authority 
figure who sits in judgment over what students do, he will find that a barrier comes to 
exist between him and his students and that this barrier will often preclude any real 
person-to-person involvement. Daniel N. Fader and Elton B. McNeil suggest one of the 
most universal weaknesses of English teachers in their statement that “Too much 
effort is expended upon indicating to the student what is wrong with his work and 
much too little in showing him what is right.” The teacher who persistently empha- 
sizes the negative will never be able to build any sort of personal relationship with his 
students. He will forever remain in the students’ mind as the nagging critic. 

Thirdly, while the desirability of person-to-person contact cannot be denied, it 
must be recognized that person-to-person contact need not always be teacher-to- 
student contact. The teacher who can provide an atmosphere for free student-to- 
student contact within the English class will remove much pressure from himself and 
will, at the same time, provide students with an environment conducive to learning. 
Group activity is a must in English classes, particularly the sort of group activity in 
which students read and comment on each others’ work. An English class which does 
not provide a forum in which student work may be discussed by other students is 
failing in its obligation to all of the students. 


1 Hooked on Books (New York: G.P. Putman’s Sons, 1968), p. 105. 
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Carl Rogers speaks of the joy of learning and of the impossibility of teaching: “It 
seems to me that anything that can be taught to another is relatively inconsequential 
and has little or no significant influence on behavior . .. . I have come to feel that the 
outcomes of teaching are either unimportant or hurtful... .I realize that I am only 
interested in being a learner.”? Most English teachers who would teach rather than 
provide a learning environment and nudge students gently along the discovery path are 
themselves rather insecure. They fear what will happen if they do not work within a 
predetermined framework. Frances Erickson quotes Walter Loban as having said in a 
speech, “When the going is hard, teachers seek formulas,” and goes on to comment 
that “This search for the ‘pat’ answer can lead to rigidity and even sterility.”? Probably 
the greatest curse to English teaching today is the elaborate and detailed curriculum 
guides which many school districts have spent thousands of man hours compiling; yet, 
such guides are the rag dolls which inferior teachers clutch for security and which 
unenlightened administrators commend as evidence that English teachers “know what 
they are doing and where they are heading.” 

In an age of behavioral objectives, programmed instruction, and accountability, 
many English teachers are allowing themselves to be corseted within rigid structures 
which have been built essentially without sufficient thought to the actual needs of 
actual flesh-and-blood students. I am increasingly distressed by teachers who have 
made lesson plans for the first six weeks of school by the first day of school in 
September. It seems to me a travesty upon the whole educational process, particularly 
in humanistic subjects, for one to presuppose what sorts of students are likely to be in 
his classes and further to presuppose what will do these hypothetical students the most 
good in an English class. 

The English teacher can make one presupposition about his students: they like to 
communicate. Most of them do this orally through speaking and physically through 
body language. They communicate by how they dress, by how they wear their hair, by 
how they carry themselves, and by how they react to what goes on about them. Some 
communicate by playing the piano or by strumming a guitar. Some communicate by 
hanging around, tripping over chairs, or making unnecessary and disruptive noise. 
Some, whose communication does not bring them the acceptance and praise which all 
people covet, communicate to a society in which they feel alien by committing anti- 
social and illegal acts. But all communicate. The English teacher’s job is to channel this 
communication and to try to make it productive. For most youngsters, communica- 
tion is a prime safety valve. If the teacher can find a way to make them communicate 
in writing or in speaking, he will have taken the first step toward relieving many of the 
particular frustrations which teen-agers face. 


2 Freedom to Learn (Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1969), pp. 152-153. 
3“what Are We Trying to Do in High School English?” English Journal, 48 (September 
1959), 305. 
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A major question facing the teacher is that of how he can best get his students to 
the point of communicating in writing so that what has been communicated can be 
referred to and discussed or at least reread and thought through by the student who 
has written it. Many students are frank to say that they do not like to write and they 
groan audibly at the suggestion of any written assignment. Such students have prob- 
ably been exposed to very limited experiences in writing, experiences involving typical 
high school writing assignments, and have received very negative criticism of what they 
have done, leaving them with the impression that they were poor writers and that 
writing is an unpleasant and unrewarding activity. 

However, in recent years, research has indicated that when the circumstances are 
right, students actually like to write and find immense satisfaction in this form of 
communication. Two decades ago, Alvina T. Burrows stressed the use of oral expres- 
sion as a springboard to composition and achieved remarkable results with students in 
the teaching of composition.* More recently, the Project English Curriculum Center at 
Northwestern University, headed by Wallace Douglas, has made a thorough examina- 
tion of the process of composition and of the teaching of writing and has concluded 
that “so far as conscience, schoolroom and parents will allow, let the child alone to do 
his own experimenting with his own grammatical and stylistic patterns and transforma- 
tions.””* 

Ken Macrorie in Uptaught, one of the two or three books which I consider required 
reading for English teachers, refers to typical school English as “Engfish.”’ Of it he 
writes under the heading The Purpose of Engfish: “The grade school student is told by 
his teacher that he must learn Engfish because the high school teacher will expect 
mastery of it. The high school student is told by his teacher that he must learn it 
because the college professor will expect mastery of it. The college undergraduate is 
told by his professor that he must learn it so he can go to graduate school and write his 
Ph.D. thesis in it. Almost no one reads Ph.D. theses.’’® 

In his books on composition, Telling Writing’ and Reading to Be Read,® Macrorie, 
like James Moffett, stresses the need for the student to write for an audience. He, in 
his own teaching of composition, has students read other students’ papers and has 
much of his students’ production mimeographed. For Macrorie’s students, there is 
purpose in writing, as there should always be. Fader and McNeil suggest this in Hooked 


4 They All Want to Write (New York: Prentice Hall, 1952). 


5“Introduction,” in Lessons in Composition for High School prepared by the Northwestern 
Curriculum Study Center in English, 1967. 


© New York: Hayden Book Company, 1970, p. 52. 
7New York: Hayden Book Company, 1970. 
8New York: Hayden Book Company, 1968. 
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on Books: “The primary teacher might say, ‘Please tell me in writing how you want to 
use the recess and I will choose the game from your suggestions.’ ”? 

An anonymous quotation states that “When a finger is pointed at an important 
problem in the world, educators will study the finger.”!° Certainly teachers of compo- 
sition have been guilty of something similar. When youngsters are beginning to experi- 
ence the joy of creating, of expressing themselves, we ferret out comma splices, we 
circle the spot where an apostrophe should have been placed, we make spelling errors 
seem like mortal sins, and we generally shatter the self-confidence of the student who 
is making his first hesitant sallies into the world of written expression. 

All that I have to suggest is that teachers adopt a humane approach to students who 
are learning to write. I would allow as much free writing as possible. That is, I would 
not assign process themes or other such contrived essays; rather, I would encourage 
students to write about things that matter to them in any form that is natural to them. 

Stephen M. Joseph, a master in working with ghetto youngsters, has gotten the 
most reluctant of students to write and has published a most enthralling book of 
student writing, all of it produced by ghetto youngsters who had little motivation to 
write until they came into contact with Joseph and some of his colleagues. In a typical 
class, Joseph urges his students to write at least a page, but forces no one to do so. His 
students have three options in regard to their writing: “First, they can write about 
something that’s important to them and sign their name. If they want me to, Ill 
discuss their writing with them at lunch or before or after school. Second, they can 
omit their names, but still hand the writing in to me. Third, they can write a page and 
neither sign their name nor hand it in.” 

Using this technique, Joseph achieved stunning results and many of them are re- 
corded in his book. When one reads through The Me Nobody Knows, he is struck by 
the force, directness, and honesty of the student writing presented therein. A fourteen- 
year-old who writes, “I think that women are the greatest thing that happen to 
man because men and women have the power to produce. And that all I got to say,” 
is writing with grace despite the obvious nonstandard elements in what he has written. 
He is being honest in a way that few high school students have been encouraged to be 
honest. 

Creative writing, freely approached, is probably the best means that a teacher has of 
achieving person-to-person contact with students. The writing of poetry is often as 
revealing an experiment as can be undertaken. Brian Powell suggests that the teacher 
must convince his pupils—largely by his own attitude and example—that the writing of 


Fader and McNeil, p. 105. 

10 The Teacher Paper, 3 (February 1971), 28. 

11 Te Me Nobody Knows (New York: Avon Books, 1969), p. 12. 
2Thid., p. 91. 
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poetry imposes no restrictions of subject matter or structures, and that its range is as 
extensive as the imagination of the writer.”!* The teacher should engage in creative 
writing with his students and should share his efforts with them as they share theirs 
with him and with each other. 

If some framework is necessary in order to get students started, the teacher may 
follow the lead of Naomi Levinson, a junior high school teacher in Queens, New York 
who “puts one word on the blackboard, such a word as ‘Hope,’ or ‘Death,’ or “Love.” 
Then she points to it and says ‘Write.’ ”’!4 I recently did the same thing with junior 
high school students for whom I was running a poetry workshop. I told them to think 
about a word and to write some words down about it, not necessarily in poetic form. 
One seventh grader, working with the word “shadow,” came up with “Distorted 
duplication,” which I thought was as good a description of a shadow as I had ever 
heard. 

One of my teaching interns waited one day for his ninth graders to be seated, then 
started pitching lemons at them. When everyone had a lemon, he said, “I want you to 
get to know that lemon. Feel it, smell it, taste it, but don’t put it down unless you 
have something to write about it.” The results were amazingly imaginative, and they 
came from very average English students who were suddenly turned on. 

Another of my interns found that many of his ninth graders were intimidated by 
their poor spelling and by the humiliation they had previously been subjected to 
because of it. Previous teachers had drilled these students in spelling, teaching them 
words which many of them could already spell or would never use, failing to help 
them learn the words with which they actually had trouble and which they were likely 
to use in their writing. My intern declared a moratorium on penalties for misspelling. 
He told his students that they should never fail to use a word simply because they 
were not sure of how to spell it nor should they interrupt the flow of their writing to 
go to the dictionary and look a word up. Rather, they should circle any words which 
they were unsure of. If they had spelled the word correctly, the teacher put a check 
mark above it. If they had spelled it incorrectly, he wrote in the correct spelling and 
urged the student to learn the spelling. 

The result of this experiment was that students began to concentrate on their own 
very actual spelling problems rather than on hypothetical ones, and soon their spelling 
improved. Also, their vocabulary range increased because the students now had no 
reason to avoid using a word which they could not spell with any assurance. But the 
greatest benefit of all was that student-teacher rapport was very high because the 
students saw that the teacher really did care about them and about teaching them 
things that they really needed to know. Joseph achieved his rapport with ghetto 


13 Pnglish Through Writing Poetry (Itasca, Ill.: F. E. Peacock, 1968), p. 104. 
14 Joseph, Delile 
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youngsters in much the same way. He writes of his awareness that “the children I had 
been teaching were something special. All children are.”!* The person who really feels 
this will communicate it to this students and will minimize his difficulties with even 
the most recalcitrant student. The person who does not feel this does not belong in 
teaching and will never succeed as a teacher. 

The person-to-person relationship in teaching has less to do with numbers than with 
outlook. It helps not to have huge numbers to deal with, but the real teacher will 
always be teaching individuals no matter how many bodies occupy the seats in his 
classroom. He will always manage to be on a wave length with each student in some 
way, for if he is not, teaching will be a torture to him. 


1S Joseph, Do: 
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In 1890, William James spoke of the newborn’s world as “a blooming, buzzing 
confusion.” In his view, the infant could not differentiate the sensory experiences 
which pervaded his environment. That was the infant of 1890. Today’s infant is seen 
as a highly receptive and actively responsive organism whose sensory-perceptual and 
learning capabilities are just beginning to be experimentally investigated and under- 
stood. 

The present discussion focuses on the development of experimental techniques 
which have revealed a competent infant, one who is both sensitive to his external 
environment and capable of modifying and being modified by that environment. 

Research beginning in the 1950’s demonstrated that the humaninfant was a suitable 
subject for scientific study. While this period was not the first time the human infant 
came under study, advances in technology allowed researchers to apply new tech- 
niques in uncovering the behavioral capacities of this young organism. This research, 
carried out over the past fifteen years, has provided a wealth of data on the course of 
development during this early period. Many scientists are now beginning to ask how 
these research findings can be translated into information for the lay public as well as 
for educational practitioners. The basic question to be answered concerns how the 
environment can be arranged for infants to optimize their potential for development. 


Steven Friedman is assistant professor of psychology and research scientist at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for Research on Education and Human Development, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Peter M. Vietze is assistant professor of psychology and research 
scientist at the John F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education and Human Development, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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This question becomes especially important as we move into a period in which day- 
care centers for infants and young children are becoming more prevalent. 

Our interests center around gaining information on how experiences can be ar- 
ranged to facilitate the infant’s capacity for learning and for processing information 
from the environment. 

From the beginning of life, the newborn infant is reactive to the external world. If a 
visual pattern is presented to an alert infant in the first days of life he will spend more 
time fixating it than a stimulus devoid of pattern. In addition, certain areas of a 
pattern (i.e., edges, angles) are particularly attractive to him and he will limit his visual 
scanning activity to those areas. Active visual behavior, such as visual orientation and 
exploration of a patterned target and off-target behaviors (e.g., closing of eyes and 
turning away from the stimulus) displayed by the young infant, appears to reflect an 
active regulation of sensory input. The infant is apparently controlling the amount of 
information which he can assimilate. 

In an ingenious study to determine if the newborn infant has the capacity to 
process visual information from the outside world, Stechler, Bradford, and Levy! 
presented alert newboms with either a patterned or unpatterned (blank) visual target. 
During the infant’s fixation of the stimulus, his skin potential and motor activity were 
monitored. The results showed that the skin potential response increased in magnitude 
during fixation of the patterned target, but not during fixation of the blank target. 
This increased response during fixation of visual pattern may reflect that the infant is 
more sensitive to the outside world when visual information is provided than when no 
information is provided. In addition the infants showed marked reductions in motor 
activity when fixating the patterned target. These results provide evidence for the 
infant in the first days of life as an organism who is both sensitive and reactive to his 
visual world. 

Besides being differentially reactive to patterned and unpatterned visual stimuli, the 
human newborn has the capacity to detect changes in his sensory environment. In 
experiments using stimuli from the visual, auditory, and olfactory modalities, re- 
searchers have studied the habituation process as a useful means of testing infant 
sensory discrimination. Habituation is the waning of response to a repeatedly pre- 
sented stimulus. In general, organisms cease to respond to familiar objects and turn 
their attention to new or novel events. In a habituation study the infant is repeatedly 
exposed to a visual pattern, an auditory tone, or an odorant until he no longer 
responds to it. If the infant shows a recovery of response to a relatively new stimulus 
(i.e., a different pattern, tone or odor) following this response decrement or habitua- 
tion, we can say that he can discriminate the novel stimulus from the familiar one (i.e., 
he can detect change in his sensory environment). 


1 Gerald Stechler, Susan Bradford, and Howard Levy, “Attention in the Newborn: Effect on 
Motility and Skin Potential,” Science, 151 (March 1966), 1246-1248. 
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4 5 
Trials (=60 Seconds) shift 


Figure 1. The looking time of a five-day-old, 36-week gestational age premature infant to repeated 
exposure of a 4-square black and white checkerboard target (trials 1-7). On trial 8, a 
144-square pattern was presented resulting in a recovery of the habituated looking 
response. 


Figure 1 shows the looking time of a five-day old premature infant repeatedly 
presented with a four-square, black and white checkerboard pattern. When the infant 
reached a predetermined criterion level of response decrement, as measured by a 
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decrease in the length of his looking time a 144-square checkerboard pattern was 
introduced to test for the presence or absence of a response recovery. As the figure 
indicates, this premature infant showed an increase in looking time (i.e., response 
recovery) with introduction of the novel pattern. 

The habituation process, as demonstrated by some alert infants in the first days of 
life, has a number of implications. It provides evidence that some newborns (1) can 
detect change in their external environment, (2) can discriminate between stimuli, and 
(3) have a functional short-term memory for redundant events. In regard to this last 
point, habituation reflects the fact that the infant’s experience with a certain stimulus 
and his memory of that experience modify his reaction to that stimulus when it 
reappears. The infant, therefore, even in the first days of life appears to be able to 
form a schema or memorial representation of objects and events in his external world 
with which he can compare as yet unassimilated (i.e., novel) sensory events. When an 
old or familiar event is observed, the infant is not particularly responsive to it since it 
matches the already formed schema for that object. However, if a new event is detected 
the infant will direct his attention to it since there is a mismatch between the formed 
stimulus schema and the current input. In time, the new object will also be assimilated 
into the infant’s schema. This matching process may well be the means by which the 
young infant comes to recognize mother as mother even though she displays many 
different facial configurations (e.g., smiling, crying, frowning, talking, etc.). The infant 
incorporates the different facial configurations of mother into a schema which toler- 
ates variation and at the same time permits perceptual recognition. 

Based on the discussion above, one might predict that an infant, after forming a 
schema of mother, would no longer be attracted or attentive to her since the mother 
schema has been internalized and no longer represents a novel stimulus. The fact that 
infants do continue to be attentive to mother calls for another explanation. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that there is something about mothers other than the interesting 
cofiguration of the face that continues to attract infants’ attention. 

Humans, and other organisms as well, seem especially motivated to effect changes 
in their environment. This motivation (called “effectance motivation”)” is one expla- 
nation for the many hours some organisms will spend exploring new environments or 
acting on the environment to produce change. Effectance motivation seems to develop 
early in life when the infant becomes aware that certain actions have consequences 
while others are without effect. Those effects which occur as a consequence of the 
infants’ actions (i.e., contingently) will tend to be repeated if the effect produced is 
pleasurable. Watson® has named the infants’ awareness that some events in the en- 


2Robert W. White, “Motivation Reconsidered: The Concept of Competence,” Psychological 
Review, 66 (September 1959), 297-333. 

3John S. Watson, “The Development and Generalization of ‘Contingency Awareness’ in Early 
Infancy: Some Hypotheses,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 12 (April 1966), 123-135. 
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Reinforced Side 


See 55 Non-reinforced Side 





Baseline Conditioning 
Trials (=60 Seconds) 


Figure 2. Directional head moves of an eight-week-old infant over successive minutes of baseline 
and conditioning. During conditioning, a mobile turned a quarter rotation when the 
infant moved his head to the right side (solid line) and did not turn when the infant 
moved his head to the left (broken line). 


vironment occur contingent upon his responses, “contingency awareness.” The ability 
to effect change in the environment embodies the concept of competence; the compe- 
tent infant being one who learns that certain aspects of his environment are control- 
lable. 

It has been shown that infants in their first days and weeks of life are capable of 
modifying their behavior in the light of consequent events. Figure 2 shows the results 
of one infant’s responses to contingent stimulation in our infant laboratory at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Similar results have been obtained by Watson* with eight-week-old infants who 
were presented with a contingency stimulation arrangement for ten minutes a day over 


4John S. Watson and Craig T. Ramey, “Infant Attention to Response-Contingent Stimuli,” 
paper presented at the Society for Research in Child Development, Santa Monica, California, 
March, 1969; and John S. Watson, “Cognitive-Perceptual Development in Infancy: Setting for the 
Seventies,’ Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 17 (April 1971), 139-152. 
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a two-week period to see whether movement of a mobile contingent upon the infant’s 
head-turning could increase the frequency of the head-turning responses. Mothers were 
instructed to place the infant in his crib with his head resting on an air pillow. This air 
pillow controlled movement of the mobile which was hung over the infant’s crib. 
When the infant moved his head the mobile turned. Three groups of infants were 
compared with regard to increases in head movements over the two-week period. One 
group could make the mobile turn by moving their heads (contingent mobile group); 
for a second group, the mobile was hung over their cribs but did not turn when they 
moved their heads (stabile group); the third group of infants had a mobile which 
tumed every three to four seconds regardless of whether they moved their heads 
(noncontingent mobile group). At the end of two weeks only the contingent mobile 
group had increased their head movements appreciably (i.e., only this group showed 
learning). The fact that the noncontingent group had not increased its responses sug- 
gests that the important aspect of the contingent mobile was not merely that it was a 
moving stimulus which excited them, but rather that the infants could control it. At 
the end of the home stimulation phase of the study all groups (of infants) were given a 
chance to control a mobile in the laboratory. This time, the stabile and contingent 
mobile groups increased their head movements appreciably during the learning session. 
However, the noncontingent mobile group still did not increase in its response output. 
Furthermore when the infants were brought back six weeks later and given another 
opportunity to control the mobile, the noncontingent group still did not show any 
signs of learning. One conclusion from this study is that eight-week-olds will learn to 
increase the frequency of some behavior (in this case a head turn) when they are 
presented with an interesting stimulus as a consequence of this behavior. Based on 
these results it appears that infants are capable of classifying environmental events into 
“those which I can control and therefore have meaning for me and are worthy of my 
attention” like the contingent mobile and “those which I cannot control, have no 
meaning for me and should be ignored” like the noncontingent mobile. This finding 
has relevance for infant education as well as for education at higher developmental 
levels. It suggests that presentation of noncontingent but potentially controllable 
events (i.e., stimulation over which the infant has gained no control) may result in 
limitation of the infant’s ability to learn to control those events when they are sub- 
sequently made contingent upon his behavior. 

If humans have the capacity to learn at very young ages, then perhaps we can 
provide situations for them which will accelerate performance on developmental tasks. 
This could have the effect of telescoping the whole course of development. In addi- 
tion, contingency techniques employed to demonstrate cognitive capacity at young 
age levels might be used to facilitate the development of infants whose development is 
retarded. In the past many such infants were not identified until they were close toa 
year old. At this point in development, it may be very difficult to stimulate normal 
capacities. If we could detect these infants early enough, perhaps it would be possible 
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to intervene by providing environmental conditions which would exercise their abili- 
ties where natural environments have failed to do so. 

In two cases, one in Nashville and one in Berkeley, contingency stimulation was 
used with developmentally delayed infants. In the Berkeley study, the infant was in 
her seventh month when she began the procedure of getting sensory stimulation con- 
tingent on a skeletal response (foot kick). She progressed rapidly and six months later 
was able to coordinate three responses: a head turn, a foot kick, and an arm movement 
to produce three different types of sensory stimulation: a light, a tone, and a moving 
target. In a similar study, developmentally delayed infants were begun on contingency 
stimulation at about two years of age. In one case no learning was demonstrated while 
in the other a moderate amount of learning was shown. The Berkeley case provided 
not only statistically reliable changes in learning capacity but seemed to have changed 
the infant’s overall developmental status. After a few sessions the infant began to 
respond socially to the contingent mobile as had been observed with normal infants in 
the Watson and Ramey°® study. In addition, the mother, who had previously not 
shown a great deal of interest in the infant, now began to make positive statements 
about her and to take an active interest in the infant’s appearance (e.g., by putting 
ribbons on the infant’s hair). The mother also began to take an interest in providing 
toys and brightening up the infant’s room. Such interactional effects of change in 
infant behavior as effecting maternal behavior are by no means uncommon in everyday 
life, but have yet to be systematically explored. Early intervention with developmen- 
tally delayed infants may change the course of the mother-infant interaction. By modi- 
fying the infant’s behavior the stimulus value of the infant would change producing 
new patterns of maternal responding (e.g., making her more interested in the infant). 

It has also been shown that there is a great deal of individual variation in the 
capacities of newborns to habituate to repeated stimulus exposure and respond to 
novel events. Some infants continue to look at a visual stimulus to which they have 
been familiarized over many minutes (i.e., they do not habituate).© Some infants 
habituate but do not respond to novelty. These populations of rapid and slow habitu- 
ators and nonhabituators may reflect modes of information processing. These different 
modes of response may have predictive value in terms of later cognitive functioning. 
For example, there is evidence that central nervous system dysfunctions, birth compli- 
cation, and mental deficiency seem to inhibit the habituation process.’ Premature 
infants also have been reported to show slower habituation of the orienting response 


> Watson and Ramey, pp. 139-152. 


® Steven Friedman, “Habituation and Recovery of Visual Response in the Alert Human New- 
born,” Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1972, in press. 


7 Michael Lewis, “Individual Differences in the Measurement of Early Cognitive Growth,” in 
Exceptional Infant, by J. Hellmuth, ed. 2 (Bainbridge Island, Wash.: Brunner, Mazel, Inc., 1971). 
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than normals.* These failures to rapidly habituate to a repeatedly exposed stimulus 
may reflect the organism’s incapacity to process sensory information. Efficient re- 
sponse to redundant information would seem to be reflected in rapid ability to test the 
sameness or novelty of some sensory event against some internal standard (or schema). 
Infants who do not display this capacity to filter out redundant stimulation may 
represent cases of defective or delayed information processing capacities which may be 
reflected in later cognitive deficit. Evidence indicates that infants who show more 
rapid habituation at 12 months show significantly higher IQs at 44 months.? Research 
currently in progress in our laboratory is focusing on these individual differences in the 
infants’ reactions to stimulation in developing assessment measures for prediction of 
later intellectual functioning. Since developmental scales currently employed with 
infants in the first year of life are of no practical value in the prediction of later 
intelligence,'° development of such early perceptual and learning assessment proce- 
dures may provide a much needed alternative to these baby tests in detecting informa- 
tion processing dysfunction. 

Practitioners and parents may ask what the implications of these research findings 
are for them. At the moment there is no clear-cut evidence suggesting that early 
contingency stimulation experiences are either beneficial or detrimental to an infant’s 
later development. However, it is evident that contingent stimulation, learning that 
one can make things happen, provides the infant with important information on which 
aspects of his environment are controllable. 

Early experiences in large families, for example, may reduce or limit the individual 
opportunities for developing contingency awareness. The caretakers in larger families 
may not spend sufficient time in contingent interaction with the infant due to the 
number of other siblings requiring attention. If the infant has to wait long periods 
after responding for attention (e.g., to have his hunger needs satisfied), he may learn 
that he is not effective in making changes in his situation, and if subsequent reactions 
are without immediate effect, may ultimately cease to respond. He will learn to be 
passive since his reactions produce no immediate reinforcement. Early experiences in 
large families may provide the child with a great deal of stimulation, little of which is 
contingent upon his behavior and little of which, therefore, the child can gain compe- 
tence in controlling. Further research is needed on the long-term effects of high family 
density on the development of competence motivation in the infant and young child. 


8R. I, Polikanina and L.E. Probotova, ‘On the Problem of Formation of the Orienting Reflex in 
Prematurely Born Children,” in Orienting Reflex and Exploratory Behavior by L.G. Voronin, et al. 
eds. (Washington, D.C.: American Institute Biological Science, 1965). 

? Michael Lewis, Ibid. 

107 eland H. Stott and Rachel S. Ball, “Infant and Preschool Mental Tests: Review and Evalua- 
tion,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 30 (3), 1965, Sexial No. 
101. 
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As the data presented indicate, the human infant in the early weeks and months of 
life is a highly sensitive and plastic organism whose perceptual and learning capabilities 
have only begun to be systematically explored. This sensitivity and plasticity provides 
immense possibilities for both infant development and infant detriment. Appropriate 
stimulation, judiciously applied, in the early months of life may facilitate the develop- 
ment of an active infant who is both curious about his environment and interested in 
acting on that environment to produce consequences. 

As the infant develops he continues to test his reactions against the environment to 
determine which responses produce which consequences. In so doing he is developing a 
sense of competence in his awn abilities as well as becoming aware of the limitations 
of these abilities. This data base, derived from the infant’s own everyday experiences, 
becomes the basis for his further attempts to reach out to explore, create, and under- 
stand the world around him. 


See JULY*1972 





GRADUATE EDUCATION IN RELIGION—A CRITICAL APPRAISAL by Claude 
Welch. Missoula: University of Montana Press, 1971. 279 pp. $10.00. 


Now that the study of religion beyond professional training has returned to the 
North American academic scene, it is most timely that the American Council of 
Learned Societies, using a grant from the Henry Luce Foundation, has devoted a study 
to graduate education in religion. This work, clearly distinguishing graduate education 
in religion from professional theological education, focuses on 75 doctoral programs in 
69 institutions in the United States and Canada (50 universities and 19 theological 
schools). 

The statistical data primarily come from the academic year 1969-70 and was 
obtained by a battery of questionnaires and by visits to 59 of the institutions studied 
plus others with proposed or related programs. 

This study is a must for administrators and all involved in curriculum planning for 
either graduate or undergraduate institutions as well as a valuable aid to those who are 
involved in professional religious education. It would indeed be unfortunate for educa- 
tors to be overly distracted by the name calling (schools with marginal and inadequate 
programs) and thus fail to see the conclusions of the study which state areas where 
graduate programs must be strengthened. Though likely there will continue to be 
much criticism of this study, it is authoritative as an administrative document. 

Welch points to the growing interest in advanced religious studies without profes- 
sional concerns and beyond single traditions as documented by the research. 

Although he feels that what goes on in a department of religion can take place in 
the related departments, he justifies a separate department for pragmatic reasons (the 
way universities operate) and substantive reasons arising from the nature of the study 
of religion itself. At the same time he points to the lack of interaction between 
departments of religion and other related departments. 

The study considers the need for new integration of graduate and undergraduate 
studies in order to have a more adequate foundation for graduate studies and to 
shorten the time required for the doctorate in religion. It now takes longer to earn a 
doctorate degree in religion than in any other field. It also calls for a strengthening of 
graduate studies in Eastern and African religious traditions, pointing to many schools 
that make fine distinctions by subdividing the study of Christianity and throwing 

everything else into one bag called World Religions. 
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From the results of the study Welch concludes that the number of doctoral candi- 
dates in religion should be allowed to decline by one third so as to improve the quality 
of graduate studies as well as to reduce the excess teachers in the field which he 
predicts will continue through 1990. Further he states that the number of Th.D., 
S.T.D., and D.H.I. programs could well be cut in half. . 

Welch feels that the only really strong graduate religion programs are those in 
university-related institutions. He questions if any doctoral program in religion should 
continue in absence of an effective working relationship with a major university. 
Surely all who are well informed concerning the deficiencies in university related 
programs, as well as the deficiencies in schools of theology, will not buy that con- 
clusion. Numerous separate theological schools have academic and research capabilities 
which many times have been demonstrated by making solid contributions to doctoral 
studies in religion. 

The identity crisis in religious studies is early stated and considered a “kind of 
turning point on confluence of forces out of which a new and more mature identity 
can be realized.” 

Though this is a study of graduate education in religion, one chapter is devoted to a 
survey of the undergraduate studies. An interesting conclusion is that the higher the 
academic quality of an institution, the greater liklihood of there being a program of 
studies in religion. 

Another added feature of the book is the chapter by Harold Remus, “Origins.” 
Remus gives a sketchy beginning of the study of religion and of professional religious 
training, tracing their development up to present prograrns of graduate education in 
the United States and Canada. The following chapter, “Graduate Education in Religion 
in Europe,” givesa very limited survey of some important European practices of gradu- 
ate education in religion. 


T.V. Warnick 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE AND ITS STUDENTS: AN EMPIRICAL REPORT. Iowa 
City, lowa: The American College Testing Program, Inc., 1969. 157 pp. $3.00. 


This is the second of five monographs now available from ACT. Some of the 
research studies that have been performed by ACT to provide empirical information 
about two-year colleges and their students are reported, supposedly for the conveni- 
ence of scholars of this type of institution. It is another attempt to bring together the 
findings of the researcher for application by the practitioner. 

The reports in this monograph are organized into three distinct categories. Part I 
presents studies that deal with institutional characteristics, Part II with student charac- 
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teristics, and Part III with prediction of academic success. An introduction to each 
section summarizes the findings of the studies, relates them to one another, and 
considers some of their educational implications. Each introduction reads like a disser- 
tation abstract and for the nontechnical reader provides the broad findings in an easily 
understood fashion. For the more technically-oriented reader, there is a summary of 
the statistical procedures, methods of analysis, and significant results preceding each 
study. 

The real information in this monograph is to be found in each of the seven studies. 
The title of each study provides some indication of the type of information one may 
find, but as in virtually every study this reviewer has read or done, the data provides 
trends and tangents that are inevitably intellectually stimulating. For example, in the 
study “A Description of Graduates of Two-Year Colleges” a thirty-three item ques- 
tionnaire on evaluating teaching is included which asks some very pointed questions 
and appears to be a useful tool for individual community colleges. This monograph 
contains several such items that only an in-depth reading would uncover. 

In summary, the reports in this monograph are presented in such a manner that the 
casual observer, the intense researcher, and the community college administrator 
would benefit; the casual observer from the broad presentation of the findings, the 
researcher from in-depth analysis, the community college administrator from the find- 
ings and usefulness of some of the questionnaires included, and all three from a perusal 
of the appendixes. 


James R. Woods 
Volunteer State Community College 


INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITY: A HANDBOOK by Paul L. 
Dressel and Associates. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers, 1971. xvi + 347 
pp. $12.50. 


Various forces in the recent past, both within and without higher education, have 
made it necessary for institutions to know what they are doing, to have rational bases 
for their decisions, and to be honest and open in dealing with their various publics. 
Increasingly, the purpose of institutional research is being viewed as a tool “to probe 
deeply into the workings of an institution for evidences of weaknesses or flaws which 
interfere with the attainment of its purposes or which utilize an undue amount of 
resources in so doing” (p. 23). 

The purpose of this new book in the Jossey-Bass Series in Higher Education is to 
bring together for the first time in one volume the contributions of at least seven 
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leading practitioners regarding the role and scope of institutional research in higher 
education. 

As general editor and major contributor, Paul L. Dressel addressed this book to 
those engaged in institutional research and especially to presidents. and chancellors, to 
members of governing boards, to statewide educational planners, as well as to those in 
the federal government concerned with education. This volume, though written by 
persons associated with large universities, is equally applicable to small colleges. 
Frederick deW. Bolman wrote in the foreword, “This broad audience should be con- 
cerned with institutional research because it is essential that they understand that a 
new tool is now available which can be a prime asset to every college, university, and 
statewide system—and a national asset as well’ (p. x). 

A basic premise of this book is that “higher education cannot be rational and open 
until it has the factual basis in data collection and study to permit sound evaluation of 
resource allocation and of the consequent quality of education provided” (p.16). With 
this thought in mind, the contributors explored in detail the subjects of institutional 
research under three major topics: the institutional environment, the processes and 
operations carried on in that environment, and the ultimate outcomes achieved. 

The practical uses of this handbook are demonstrated in detailed discussions related 
to the planning and execution of various types of studies. Special attention is given the 
planning and execution of studies related to the environment, to the teaching and 
learning process, and to the evaluation of instructional objectives. 

Equally helpful are the chapters outlining the development and use of information 
systems, the suggestion of an ordered series of steps in long-range planning, and the 
strategies for successful self-study. 

Those who will be helped most by this particular volume are persons who for the 
first time are confronted with primary responsibilities for institutional research. For 
them, this volume will do more than stimulate the imagination. It will undoubtedly 
become a handbook. The bibliography and the appendix are most helpful. The ap- 
pendix contains a valuable accumulation of resource materials and services available to 
the institutional researcher from sources outside the institution. 

The strength of this handbook is its immense practicality seasoned with due con- 
sideration given to the distinctive set of values associated with institutional research. 

Although earlier monographs on institutional research have appeared, this is the 
first volume to deal with the topic in a comprehensive way. 


Edward L. Heath 
Louisiana College 
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CHILDREN’S RIGHTS: TOWARD THE LIBERATION OF THE CHILD by Paul 
Adams et al. New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1971. 248 pp. $6.95. 


Children’s Rights: Toward the Liberation of the Child by Paul Adams, Leila Berg, 
Nan Berger, Michael Duane, A. S. Neill, and Robert Ollendorff with an introduction by 
Paul Goodman sounds like the movie of the year with an academy award winning cast, 
and indeed it is in the literary sense. This enlightening, poignant, provocative, and 
much needed book focuses not on children as a problem, but on roles and relation- 
ships of social institutions in which they live. Children’s Rights is a treatise of how 
society does and should treat its children and in this process an analysis of society 
itself. Yet even within the scope of its implications, specific reference and direction 
may be found for the reader who is a parent, educator, professional, or a member of 
the community at large. The text outlines the basics of life for children in a democ- 
racy, freedom of speech and thought, freedom from fear, freedom of choice and the 
right to make decisions, and obviously the ownership of one’s own body. These are all 
supposedly fundamental human rights which will allow children to grow up whole and 
free. 

It is axiomatic that before one delves into social issues or a maladaptive society, 
basic definitions of children and rights are established. This definition is necessary 
whether one believes that children should have rights as full human beings or that their 
rights should fit their particular stage of growth. It should be noted that one area of 
definition would state that “childhood is an invention of the past few hundred years in 
Western Europe, a means of rationalizing, controlling, and exploiting children” (p. 2). 
On the other hand, others would say “children fit into a special class not to control or 
mold... but to conserve them as a natural resource or wonder. Here key terms are not 
children’s “rights” or “democracy” but their spontaneity, fantasy, animality, creativi- 
ty, and innocence” (p. 3,4). The question still remains: Whose purpose is the defini- 
tion serving? 

In an organized society as opposed to man living independently, there are rights or 
privileges which exist for effective group living. The definition of a right includes 
freedom, rules and regulations, and duty. For one to have a right in a society, there is 
the implication that a duty of protection is involved for one or more members. Quite 
feasibly this would include the institutions of a society. The rules and regulations for 
these rights also are contingent upon the maintenance of freedom. Thus one person’s 
rights implies another’s duties. In many cases what this amounts to is obtaining rights 
for one segment of a population and restricting those of another. More specifically, if a 
child is able to determine his own bedtime he obviously impinges upon the rights of 
the parents. It is at this point that the parent may interject the question of com- 
petency. Because the child is just a child he does not have the competency to make a 
decision such as determining his own bedtime. Thus the incomptency of the child may 
be the rationale for the parent to maintain their own rights. In maintaining their rights, 
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there is a fine line between protecting the child for his benefit or controlling for the 
benefit of the parent. Of course, it would be desirable to have a balance of both. 

At one period in American history laws were passed to protect the mill child from 
the exploitation of labor interests. However, to effect this protection, compulsory 
education laws were enacted to make schools the work of children. Thus in a larger 
sense, the protection of one right can often lead to the control of others. One of the 
prime controls that the authors of Children’s Rights address themselves to is the 
exploitation of freedom by the educational system. Obviously direction of or even 
consideration of children and rights is dependent upon the perspective from which one 
is operating. Goodman states, “Even under good conditions this confusion is deeply 
rooted in the nature of things. Human beings do pass through distinctive and well- 
marked stages of life—childhood and adolescence, middle age and old age—and yet we 
all at every age interact, must use and enjoy one another and are likely to abuse and 
injure one another” (p. 1). In all fairness to both the reader of Children’s Rights and 
society, the recommendations would be to view such a context from a broad theoreti- 
cal framework, i.e., one which includes not only the rights of the persons involved, 
their roles, the time, the place, and the circumstances, but also the larger systems of 
institutional interaction, e.g., government, family, religion, etc. seeking an effective, 
productive system of maintenance. (The January 1973 PEABODY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION proposes such a treatise.) 

Ironically a major segment of the contextual setting is in England; however, the 
implications to American society are blatant. In his introduction, Paul Goodman as- 
sists in this congruence as he describes the paradoxes involved in freeing children 
within (a not so receptive) American society. Next, Goodman seriously questions the 
priorities of the authors (‘‘liberators’’) by stating “America has gone further down the 
school road than England and we have had it .. . . I would suggest as a program for the 
coming decade that the best thing we as adults could do for children and adolescents 
would be to renovate our own institutions and give the young a livable world to grow 
up in” (p. 8). 

Each of the six authors presents a chapter describing how this can be accomplished 
as well as a perspective on the liberation of children. Leila Berg, a specialist in early 
childhood education, begins by tracing the development of child-rearing attitudes most 
directly to the influence of Truby King in England and then the overriding effect of 
Benjamin Spock in America. The fixation which both the English and American 
societies had towards these men and their philosophies determined a major part of the 
style of life which would characterize early education for years. Dispersed throughout 
the first chapter, “Moving Towards Self-Government,” are examples of progressive 
school programs which usually failed not on the basis of the children’s response but 
due to the rigidity of societal value systems. The chapter ends in a most sobering 
account of Michael Huberman and his battle with UNESCO on the priorities of chil- 
dren, their success rate, and the priorities of present education systems. The point of 
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the chapter is well made by this example. Huberman indicated in a report for 
UNESCO that the brightest students in a New York City school were convinced that 
they could get a brighter education out of school rather than inside. The resultant 
action was that all copies of the paper “marked reproduction authorized” were to be 
destroyed—more specifically, burned. 

Paul Adams, an American psychiatrist, proceeds in the second chapter to document 
and analyze the family structure in terms of its relevance and reciprocal effects on the 
infant and society. The “Infant, the Family and Society” should preface books by 
Benjamin Spock, Haim Ginott, and the like for it not only points out the responsi- 
bilities of effective living for all involved but touches on priorities rarely mentioned 
and much needed in a healthy society. A blow for children’s rights is struck because it 
focuses on the responsibilities necessary for implementing those rights. The somewhat 
psychodynamic tone is well taken in that as he discusses the rights of the infant in the 
family/society or the rights of school-age children, it is related as a holistic approach. 
The rights of all involved are considered, thus making his perspective a much more 
realistic approach. 

Robert Ollendorff, an English psychiatrist, takes the reader a next logical step with 
“The Rights of Adolescents.” He adeptly points out from a historical and sociological 
perspective and expectations of an adolescent by a sick society. Again, the emphasis is 
psychodynamic in regard to psycho-sexual development. He describes such develop- 
ment and its relationship to a meaning in life for the adolescent. Ollendorff combines 
this with a final resume of the rights of adolescents including self-determination, 
sexual freedom, participation, and association. His point is complete when he describes 
the social need for these rights, problems in establishing these rights, and the very 
function of the adolescent in society. 

A. S. Neill in “Freedom Works” provides a practicum (i.e., Summerhill) for the 
reader to realize just what it is Adams and Ollendorff have been discussing. This 
89-year-old progressive educator describes the development of Summerhill with its 
emphasis on children determining their priorities and making decisions both individ- 
ually and collectively . Neill, although originally an advocate of Freud, stated that he 
has evolved away from such analyses because they do not allow the idea that the child 
is free. He also states, “My own theory is that the world is sick because nobody is 
himself.” He goes on, “I think the only answer to children being themselves is that the 
kid who has been conditioned is full of anti-life hate and it takes a long time to bring it 
out. The deep problem is the home” (p. 131). Neill’s examples are numerous and 
adeptly cover topics from the family to the political implications. In a Summerhill 
environment, Neill’s concepts of self-determinism and responsibility of early ages 
seems quite appropriate; however, to generalize to a greater society the reader would 
have some serious questions. 

In ascertaining such freedoms that “work,” Nan Berger provides a legal perspective. 
A freelance journalist, Berger traces the legal precedents in England which have pro- 
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vided the basis or lack thereof in allowing various social institutions to operate for the 
benefit of children. Due to the similarity of English and American law many implica- 
tions can be drawn. However, such a treatise on legal precedents in America would also 
be quite helpful. The point to be made is, “‘Our laws are a reflection of our attitudes to 
children; attitudes which basically regard children as possessions .. . . Laws will only 
be changed when attitudes change and attitudes will change only when there are 
enough children who have been given their freedom to make an impact on public 
opinion” (p. 179). 

In the last chapter, Michael Duane summarizes the preceding thoughts in a sobering 
description of what happens when you attempt to implement freedom under the 
present legal structure in England’s educational system. Duane describes his own ex- 
perimental school for working class children which, although an undisputed success, 
was closed down by the London Educational Authority in 1965. This last chapter, 
“Freedom and the State System of Education” gives more than a taste of what would 
be necessary to have an institution (i.e., the educational system) exist with priorities 
for the child and freedom. Included within these priorities is a permissiveness quite 
alien to authority in either the family structure of a greater political or societal model. 
The control of permissiveness must not pass without close scrutiny, as Duane suggests, 
by the child, and I would add, with the rights of all involved. 

Children’s Rights is pointed, well documented, well written, and adverse to many 
interactional systems which operate in society both in England and in the United 
States. Its final message is that children’s rights imply not only a freedom but also a 
responsibility for society to assume its role. If the society is to exist under democratic 
principles in a healthy, sane atmosphere, it must be the protector not the restrictor. 
Perhaps the authors make a strong point for B. F. Skinner’s Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity when they suggest the overwhelming effect society is having upon its children. 
Their reaction is of course against these controls. The strength of the statements of 
these authors lies not just in pointing up the lack of existing program content but the 
need for maintaining an equilibrium between those protecting and those controlling. 
Thus the book is an excellent primer for those whio are intent on preserving their own 
freedoms, as well as those of our future generations—children. 


Carl F. Calkins 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


THE MENTAL HEALTH TEAM IN THE SCHOOLS by Margaret Morgan Lawrence. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 1971. xx + 169 pp. $6.95. 


The Mental Health Team in the Schools is an analysis of the School Mental Health 
Unit, a community mental health consultative service to schools in Rockland County, 
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New York. The school unit served a child population of about 30,000 in 8 public 
school districts and was a pilot project in New York State. The school unit team 
offered mental health consultation to the administration and staff of all school dis- 
tricts in the county and was primarily concerned with the opportunities for raising the 
level of emotional health of all children in those districts. The unit team consisted of a 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, and psychiatric social worker; and the consultees 
were psychologists, guidance counselors, school nurse-teachers, physicians, teachers, 
and administrators. 


BLIND MAN ON A FREEWAY by William Moore, Jr. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 
Publishers, 1971. xvi + 173 pp. $7.75. 


During the decade of the 60’s, administrators in community colleges were forced by 
rapidly changing conditions to make decisions in the absence of established theories of 
leadership and management for their particular offices. 

The community college administrator’s role and function were the least defined of 
those for any educational administrator. A genuine need existed for a volume dealing 
with the problems of the two-year college administrator. 

One administrator who has had extensive experience in two-year college administra- 
tion, William Moore, Jr., calls attention to the need for establishing relevant profes- 
sional education for administrators who must deal with the new community college 
constituency. 

In Moore’s most recent volume—Blind Man on a Freeway—he systematically iden- 
tifies the tasks a community college administrator has to perform, the problems he has 
to solve, and the people with whom he must deal. Citing the lack of practical experi- 
ence in the curriculum for administrators, Moore advocates extensive changes in the 
training of administrators—from the perspective not of theories and principles of 
education and management but of front-line experience. 

The reader who is acquainted with Moore’s earlier volume, Against the Odds, will 
recognize immediately the unique style of writing that is peculiarly Moore’s. 

Although Blind Man on a Freeway provides a colorful account of one man’s experi- 
ence, it does little to advance administrative theory. In fact the author states: “I have 
left the philosophy, the organizational structure, the leadership and management 
theories (the coordination of/role of/function of/control of/ and direction of), and the 
academic solutions and discussions to my predecessors” (p. xiii). 

William Moore, Jr. is professor of education at The Ohio State University. He was 
formerly president of Seattle Central Community College. 


Edward L. Heath 
Louisiana College 
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—EMPHASIS: OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGE, 1966, 83 pages, $2. 
——EXTENDING CAMPUS RESOURCES: GUIDE TO 


USING AND SELECTING CLINICAL FACILITIES FOR 
HEALTH TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS, 1968, 28 pages, 
75 cents. 


——GOVERNMENT CAREERS AND THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Andrew S. Korim, 1971, 80 pages, $3. 


——GUIDELINES FOR CORRECTIONS EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, Vernon 
Fox, 1969, 44 pages, $1.50. 


——GUIDELINES FOR FIRE SERVICE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS IN COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Donald F. Favreau, 1969, 52 pages, $1.50. 


—GUIDELINES FOR HOSPITALITY EDUCATION IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, Richard L. Almarode, 1967, 55 
pages, $1.50. 


——GUIDELINES FOR SUPERMARKET MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, William 
O. Haynes, 1968, 32 pages, $1.50. 


— HUMAN SERVICES CAREER PROGRAMS AND THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Joan W. Swift, 1971, 84 
pages, $3. 


— MARINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS, Angelo C. Gillie 
and Arden L. Pratt, 1971, 56 pages, $3. 
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——100,000 AND UNDER: OCCUPATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS IN RURAL COMMUNITY JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, George L. Hall, 1968, 32 pages, $1.50. 


——PROCEEDINGS OF A CONSULTANTS WORKSHOP 
ON TECHNOLOGIES RELATED TO MECHANICAL 
Seinen Aaron J. Miller, 1968, 64 pages, 
1.50. 


——PROGRAM PLANNING WITH SURVEYS IN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, John T. Henderson, 1970, 28 
pages, $2. 


——RECREATION PROGRAM LEADERSHIP AND THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE: ISSUES AND PERSPECTIVES, 
H. Douglas Sessions and Peter J. Verhoven, 1970, 
32 pages, $1.50. 


——REPORT ON CONSULTANTS WORKSHOP: ELEC- 
REL CEONIC TECHNOLOGIES, 1969, 55 pages, 
1,50. 


——THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN DE- 
VELOPING TRAFFIC SPECIALISTS AND _ TECHNI- 
CIANS, Richard Bishop and Gordon Sheehe, 1968, 
40 pages, $1.50. 


AAJC-ERIC Monographs 


—BLACK STUDIES IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
John Lombardi, 1971, 68 pages, $2. 


——THE CHIEF STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
IN THE PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGE, Alice Thurs- 
ton, 1972, 80 pages, $2. 


——INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATOR OR EDUCATION- 
AL LEADER? THE JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 
Arthur M. Cohen and John E. Rouveche, 1969, 44 
pages, $2. 


——JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTY: THEIR VALUES AND 
PERCEPTIONS, Young Park, 1971, 68 pages, $2. 


——JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: THE 
STATE OF THE ART, John E. Roueche and John R. 
Boggs, 1968, 66 pages, $2. 


——THE MULTI-INSTITUTION JUNIOR COLLEGE DIS- 
TRICT, Frederick C. Kintzer, Arthur M. Jensen, and 
John S. Hansen, 1969, 57 pages, $2. 


——ORIENTATION FOR FACULTY IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
M. Frances Kelley and John Connolly, 1970, 70 
pages, $2. 


——PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY FACULTY: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Florence B. Brawer, 1968, 
88 pages, $2. 


—SALVAGE, REDIRECTION, OR CUSTODY? REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, John E. 
Rouveche, 1968, 64 pages, $2. 


——STATE MASTER PLANS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
Allan S. Hurlburt, 1969, 46 pages, $2. 


IN JUNIOR COLLEGES: AN 
John Lombardi, 1969, 


——STUDENT ACTIVISM 
ADMINISTRATOR’S VIEWS, 
74 pages, $2. 


——STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS: PERSONALITY AND 
DROPOUT PROPENSITY, Arthur M,. Cohen and 
Florence B. Brawer, 1970, 80 pages, $2. 


—-VALUES AND THE GENERATION GAP: JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN AND FACULTY, Florence B, Brawer, 
1971, 66 pages, $2. 


All orders of less than $5 must be prepaid. Allow at least three weeks for shipment. 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, ONE DUPONT CIRCLE, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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Forthcoming Issues of the 
Peabody Journal of Education 


The Future of the College Teaching of English 
October 1972 


Rights of Children — Human and Legal 
January 1973 


Early Childhood Education 
April 1973 


Each issue will contain a section of articles of general interest. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Please enter my subscription to the Peabody Journal of Education as indicated: 


Perret eS Libraries and Organizations $8.00 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 extra. 


[] My check in the amount of $ is enclosed. 


(_] Please renew my subscription automatically at expiration until notified to the contrary. 
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